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PREFATORY NOTE. 


HE Notes contained in this volume are a fragment of a 

Commentary on the New Testament which was definitely 
planned in 1860. For some time Dr Lightfoot, Dr Hort and 
myself had discussed the question in various forms; and in the 
spring of that year’ a scheme for the distribution of the Books 
was adopted which guided in a great degree our later work. The 
Epistles of St Paul were assigned to Dr Lightfoot: the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Acts and the Epistles of St James, St Peter and 
St Jude to Dr Hort: the Gospel and Epistles of St John fell to 
me. Two books were not finally assigned, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Apocalypse. Dr Lightfoot was unwilling to 
undertake the former, nor could I undertake the latter. There 
was hope for a time that Dr Benson would have dealt with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews’, and he has in fact left an exposition of 
the Apocalypse which will I trust be published before long. 

No detailed method was adopted for the execution of the 
work ; but we were fully agreed on general principles. It seemed 
to us that the New Testament should ‘be interpreted as any 
other book, with loyal obedience to the strictest rules of criti- 
cism, to the most exact scholarship, and to the frankest historical 
inquiry. So only, we believed, could the unique character of the 
Scriptures be rightly appreciated as ‘containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation.’ There were natural differences between us in 
the application of our principles: one looked primarily to the 
vivid realisation of the original meaning of the text, another to 


1 Life of Hort 1. 417 (April 1860). BNdSt7422- 
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the determination of the elements of philosophical theology which 
it contained, another to the correspondences of different parts of 
the apostolic records which suggest the fulness of the vital harmony 
by which they are united. But varieties of temperament never led 
to the least departure from the common endeavour to interpret 
the text with scrupulous and unprejudiced fidelity without any 
assumption or any reserve. This, we held, was required by the 
divine claims of the Books themselves. “‘A number there are’ 
“says Hooker ‘who think they cannot admire as they ought the 
“‘nower of the word of God, if in things divine they should attribute 
“any force to man’s reason.’ The circumstances which called 
“forth this remark contrast strangely with the main controversies 
“of the present day; but the caution is equally needed. The 
“abnegation of reason is not the evidence of faith, but the confes- 
“sion of despair. Reason and reverence are natural allies, though 
“untoward circumstances may sometimes interpose and divorce 
“them.” The records, we held, bring us into fellowship with 
the living Lord. “Though the Gospel is capable of doctrinal 
‘exposition, though it is eminently fertile in moral results, yet its 
“substance is neither a dogmatic system nor an ethical code, but 
“a Person and a Life®.” 

As soon as the plan was formed Dr Hort began to work at the 
Synoptic Gospels*. Interesting discussions arose as to questions 
which would require to be dealt with in the Introduction, and the 
rough list which Dr Hort gives in a letter of December 11th 1860 
shews the large view which he took of the task committed to 
him‘, Afterwards a joint volume of Essays suggested by ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ was considered as preparatory to the Commentary’, 
but the plan fell through under the pressure of other engage- 
ments. 

Before very long Dr Hort turned from the Synoptic Gospels to 
the Catholic Epistles. In 1862 he was ‘not without hopes of 
‘getting [a volume containing St James, St Peter, and St Jude] 
a ; a Preface to Galatians, pp. ; ah : ie ve 1860); 429; 434 ff. 


2 Lightfoot, Preface to Philippians, 5 Life 1. 438. 
p. ix. 1868. 
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‘to press before the end of [the] next year.’ The work on 
St James was pressed on through serious interruptions. In 1864 
he writes: ‘by way of work I do nothing® but St James and N.T. 
‘text’; and a little later, ‘whenever I have leisure, I sit down to 
‘St James, where I now feel myself really afloat. Some sixty 
“pages are actually written ‘*.’ He purposed at that time to publish 
this Epistle in a separate volume, with a series of illustrative 
Essays of which he fixed the subjects provisionally, St James 
was one of the first subjects on which he lectured at Cambridge’. 
And Dr J. B. Mayor expressed in the dedication to him of his 
own edition of the Epistle, which appeared shortly after Dr Hort’s 
death, with what high exporavod the completion of his St James 
was looked for’. 

As Hulsean Professor Dr Hort lectured on 1 Peter in the 
Easter Terms of 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1887 and in the October 
Term of 1882: as Lady Margaret’s Professor in the Easter Term 
of 1892, the last course of Lectures which he delivered’. The 
present volume contains the portions of these Lectures which 
were either fully or approximately prepared for the press®, And 


WTAE. 452. aE Lafe ii. 7 

2 IGS PUREE DOU BioR WHS, Be 5 Life 1. 49. 

paeluife 11.) 4. CSE lt at7 250220. 
u Viro Reverendo 


F. J. A, HORT S.T.P. 
sacri textus ad pristinam formam revocandi 
diligentissimo peritissimoque auctori 
haec qualiacumque studia 
quae utinam difficillime epistole lectoribus 
splendidiorem lucem editionis Hortiane jam dudum desiderantibus 
aliquid saltem lucis afferre possint 
a vetere amico et condiscipulo 
Dedicantur 
1892. 


8 It may be of interest to add that 
the last Lecture dealt with 1 Peter i. 
I7—19. 

® Dr Chase has kindly given me the 
following account of his own work in 
editing the MS.: ‘‘The Commentary 


“was written out by Dr Hort in a final 
“form as far as p. 34, col. 2, line 6. 
‘From that point his MS. required from 
‘“‘time to time some slight verbal revi- 
‘sion: the sentences had sometimes to 
“be readjusted or expanded. From that 
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while the fragment cannot but cause the keenest regret as being 
only a fragment, yet it is sufficiently varied in its contents to give 
an adequate view of Dr Hort’s method, and to indicate and justify 
lines of inquiry which may be pursued fruitfully, and, as I trust, 
to remove some misunderstandings of passages in his other books. 

The first characteristic of Dr Hort as an interpreter which will 
strike his readers is, I think, his remarkable power of setting aside 
all traditional opinion in examining the text before him. He 
takes nothing for granted. He regards no traditional view as 
valid through long acceptance. He approaches each record, each 
phrase, as if it came to him directly from its author. He asks at 
once naturally and without effort ‘What did the words mean to him 
who wrote them and to those who first received them?’ In this 
there was no disparagement of the results of Christian life and 
thought. Few indeed studied more widely and carefully the 
biblical writings of all ages than Dr Hort himself; but he felt 
that, if we are to comprehend truly the message which the N.T. 
enshrines, we must go back and dismiss as far as possible all the 
associations which have gathered round familiar phrases. The 
result is a singular freshness and originality of treatment, which 
conveys to the student a vivid sense of the reality of the record. 
We are taken beyond formulated dogma and ecclesiastical organi- 
sation to contemplate the first action of the divine life through 
which in due time both were determined; and discern how both 
were shaped through a growth, answering to a vital law operating 


freely from within and not regulated by rules imposed from with- 
out. 


‘‘point also I am responsible for the 
“translations at the head of the several 
‘‘notes; but these renderings are based 
‘‘upon and, where possible, taken from 
‘the Commentary. 

‘“*Of the appivronaL nores, the first 
‘‘was in a rougher state than the other 
“two. The latter were in a final form 
“except the last page of that on the 
‘* Provinces, 

“*T have verified the references, serip- 


‘tural and other; those to the uxx. I 
‘*have coordinated with the Cambridge 
“* Kdition. 

“‘T have added a very few foot-notes 
‘‘enclosed in square brackets. These 
‘¢ will explain themselves,” 

I may, I feel sure, venture on behalf 
of Dr Hort’s friends to express the deep 
gratitude which we feel to Dr Chase for 
the admirable skill with which he has 
fulfilled a delicate and difficult task. 
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2. Closely connected with this independent directness of 
interpretation is the keen historical insight with which Dr Hort 
marks the characteristic lessons of minute details. In a few 
sentences (pp. 4, 5) he places St Peter in his true relation to 
St Paul, and traces with subtle care the influence of the Epistles 
to the Romans and to the Ephesians on 1 Peter. Thus the 
spiritual forces of the Apostolic age are shewn in their actual 
working; and even more remarkable are the signs which he 
notices of the influence of the Lord’s words upon Christian 
language (e.g. p. 18a; 78a). Such breadth and minuteness of 
view, free from every prepossession, gives special weight to his 
judgment on the genuineness of books which have been questioned 
(e.g. p. 6 the Pastoral Epistles); and to his sharp condemnation of 
‘the dream of a Christianity without Judaism’...which, ‘though it 
‘could make appeal to a genuine zeal for the purity of the Gospel, 
‘was in effect an abnegation of Apostolic Christianity’ (p. 57 0). 

3. Unwearied thoroughness was a necessary condition of this 
type of study. In enumerating the questions which required to 
be dealt with as preparatory to the proposed Commentary Dr 
Hort set down: ‘The principles of N.T. lexicography, especially 
‘the deduction of theological terms from O.T. usage, usually 
‘through the medium of the LxXx.’; and ‘generally the principle 
‘that the N.T. is written in terms of the O.T.’ In correspondence 
with these theses, the Notes are a treasury of historical philology. 
Almost every page gives examples of the gradual fashioning of 
some word for its use in the N.T., and records both parallelisms 
with the Lxx. and differences from it, guarding alike the indepen- 
dence of the Apostolic writers and their obligations to an earlier 
generation. 

4. Independence, insight, thoroughness, were all subsidiary to 
the endeavour to shew through Apostolic teaching the coherence 
of all revelation and of all life’. It was not enough, as Dr Hort 
felt, to realise most clearly and to express most freely what the 
Gospel was to the first disciples. This was not a result to rest 
in, but the necessary preparation for determining the universal 


1 Comp. The Way, the Truth, the Life, p. 180. 
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meaning of a message given under local and temporal conditions. 
When Prof. Bonamy Price says of Dr Arnold that he had ‘a 
‘vision of the eternal principles by which [God’s moral govern- 
‘ment] is guided, and such a profound understanding of their 
‘application, as to be able to set forth [His] manifold wisdom, as 
‘manifested at divers times, and under circumstances of the most 
‘opposite kind,’ he describes a special gift of Dr Hort’. The view 
of prophecy which he gives in the notes on c. 1. 11 f. offers under 
several aspects an excellent illustration of the use which he makes 
of it; nor is it less characteristic that he dwells on the significance 
of the conception of the Christian Church as the true Israel by 
which all the Apostles were united (pp. 7, 16, 116). 

5. The dominant interest of Dr Hort in interpretation was, 
in a word, not philological or historical, but theological. When 
Dr Lightfoot’s Commentary on the Galatians appeared, he noticed 
as ‘the weakest point of the book’ that ‘doctrinal questions were 
almost wholly avoided, being ‘kept for Romans?” For himself 
the main question always was how the truths with which each 
Apostolic writer dealt entered into his own soul and life, and so 
how we can represent them in terms of our own age and how they 
affect us. 

When I endeavour to characterise Dr Hort as an interpreter 
of the New Testament, I need hardly say that I am not thinking 
only of this finished fragment of his work, but much more of the 
experiences of an uninterrupted friendship of more than forty 
years, during half of which time we were engaged together on the 
revision of the Authorised Version of the New Testament and of 
2 Maccabees and Wisdom. What this friendship was to me 
generally I have sought to tell elsewhere: here I touch on it only 
so far as it enabled ne to know something of Dr Hort’s mind and 
method in dealing with Holy Scripture. In the course of our 
work problems of every kind necessarily came before us.  Princi- 


1 Stanley’s Life of Arnold 1. p. 218. seen in his writings. This fact gives a 
The whole letter of Prof. Priceappearsto special interest to the dedication which 
me to apply more perfectly to Dr Hort’s _is prefixed to the Notes. 
principles and manner of interpretation ? Life 11. 35; comp. I. 79. 
than to Dr Arnold’s so far as they are 
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ples and the application of principles were keenly discussed. It 
could not but happen that we finally differed in some of our con- 
clusions; but I can say without reserve that I always found Dr 
Hort’s suggestions, even when at first sight they seemed to be 
strange and almost paradoxical, fertile in materials for serious 
consideration. He seemed to take account of all the facts in 
every case and to watch jealously lest any element in it should be 
overlooked. The fulness of the truth was the one aim which he 
pursued, in the certain conviction that the most absolute fairness ° 
in intellectual inquiry is a condition of obtaining the deepest 
spiritual lessons. He never for a moment either overrated or 
disparaged criticism; but he welcomed it as an indispensable 
handmaid to theology, remembering that doctrine is not the 
standard of interpretation but a result of it. The written words 
were for him a way leading to the Word Himself, in whom he 
found ‘all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.’ 

Students of the Notes—and they require patient and re- 
flective study—will recognise even within their narrow limits the 
traits which I have sketched; and I cannot but hope that the firm 
and reasoned faith, both in the records of revelation and in the 
work of the Christian Society as the organ of the Holy Spirit, of 
one whose ‘open eyes desired the truth’ and whose frank sympathy 
with every form of research was beyond question, will reassure 
many who are perplexed by the difficulties of partial knowledge. 
If only we can contemplate the unity of life, past, present and 
future, in Christ, we shall be enabled to see the Light in which 
Dr Hort lived and know that it is Divine. 


B. F. DUNELM. 


AUCKLAND CASTLE, 
July 23, 1898. 
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To understand a book rightly, we want to know who wrote it, 
for what readers it was written, for what purposes, and under what 
circumstances; also, in reference to a book of the Bible, the 
history of its acceptance in the Christian Church. 

Many of these particulars in regard to this special Epistle must 
be passed over. A few words, however, must be said on authorship, 
time, occasion, circumstances, and readers, all these points being 
closely connected together. 

I. Ancient tradition uniformly attributes the Epistle to St 


Peter’, in accordance with the first words, but is silent as to time 


_and circumstances. These have to be gathered from internal 


evidence and from a comparison of this with other books of the 
New Testament. 

The clearest point is that it was written during a time of rising 
persecution to men suffering under it, and this persecution must 
apparently have been of wide extent, covering at least a great part 
of Asia Minor. 

Now what persecution can this have been? Here we have to 
bear in mind the extreme slenderness and incompleteness of all our 
knowledge about early persecutions. It is quite possible, nay one 
may even say probable, that we have no other record of those 
particular troubles which called forth our Epistle. But it would 

1 This Epistle shares with « John  Paul’s Epistles had canonical autho- 
the preeminence of being to all ap- rity, when James, 2, 3 John, Jude and 
pearance universally accepted from the still more 2 Peter had only partial 


time when any book of the New Testa- authority. 
ment other than the Gospels and St 
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be rash to neglect the other alternative, the alternative usually 
taken for granted, that we have here to do with one of the great 
and famous persecutions. 

The first great persecution of which we have any direct account 
extant is that of Nero, which seems to have at least begun in 
64 A.D. 


95 A.D. 
Pliny’s letter, seventeen years later in 112 A.D. 


The next is that of Domitian a generation later, about 
The third, that in Bithynia under Trajan, as spoken of in 
Later persecutions 
need not be enumerated. Now if St Peter be the author of this 
Epistle, the persecution referred to (if it be one of those known to 
us) must be the first, or be closely connected with the first. 

The chief arguments urged against this conclusion are : 

(1) that the persecution of Nero’s reign was confined to 
Rome ; 

(2) that the Epistle represents men as suffering as Christians © 
and not merely as evildoers, and that the name Christian is late 
and the legal prohibition of Christianity unknown before Trajan. 

If these considerations were well founded in themselves, they 
would undoubtedly be strong arguments for a late date. 

But (1) though it is true that our very scanty information 
about the Neronian persecution (chiefly in connexion with the 
burning of the city mentioned by Tacitus) is confined to Rome, the 
Apocalypse, which there are strong reasons for placing not long 
after Nero’s death, proves the existence of persecutions in Asia 
Minor and implies that they were on a wide scale and under the 
authority of the central (“Babylonian”) power. And it is only 
likely that what was begun at Rome in connexion with the fire 
spread through the provinces, till it culminated in the state of things 


implied in the Apocalypse}. 


1 It is impossible to accept the 
theory which distinguishes within the 
book an imaginary Jewish Apocalypse 
of that time from imaginary additions 
of Domitian’s time. In Asia Minor, 
the special home of the emperor- 
worship, we have no right to assume 
that it was only under an emperor 


like Domitian, personally zealous for 
that worship, that Christians were 
likely to have it forced upon them, as 
we see to have been the case in the 
time of the Apocalypse. Hence its 
attestation of this source of persecu- 
tion is quite compatible with the 
earlier date. 
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(2) Pliny’s letter, when carefully examined, implies distinctly 
that already before his time it was illegal to be a Christian, i.e. not 
simply to belong to a secret association, but eo nomine to be a 
Christian. This implies a previous and apparently long previous 
enactment, such as would naturally be associated with a great 
persecution and one bearing the character rather of that which 
began with Nero than of that which is connected with Domitian. 

But further, there is nothing in our Epistle which makes it 
indispensable to believe that when it was written it was already 
illegal to be a Christian. Its language is satisfied if the Christian 
name was of itself liable to give rise to contumely and ill usage; 
and this might well be the case through popular suspiciousness and 
malevolence, apart from any legal disability, more especially if it 
were the policy of the Jews then, as it certainly was before and 
after, to stir up the heathen against the Christians. Under such 
circumstances as these, persecution might evidently arise in Asia 
Minor before the outburst under Nero at Rome as well as 
after it. 

As regards the name Xpuoriavds, confined in the New Testament 
to 1 Pet. iv. 16; Acts xi. 26; xxvi. 28, and there found only as used 
by others than Christians, there is no tangible ground for distrusting 
the accuracy of Acts, or for assigning to the name a late origin. 
There is also no foundation for the allegation that at that early 
time Christianity and Judaism were too much confused together by 
the heathen to allow so discriminating a persecution as our Epistle 
implies. On this subject it is enough to refer to Lightfoot, Phelip- 
prans, pp. 23 ff. [See also Lightfoot, Zgnatius, i. pp. 400 ff] 

We have then got thus far, (1) that the persecution begun by 
Nero or a secondary persecution arising from that would account 
for the language used, and that this falls within St Peter’s life ; 
(2) that, as a second possible alternative, there is no reason why 
Asia Minor should not have had persecutions of its own, independent 
of any known persecution bearing an emperor’s name, and perhaps 
even a little earlier than Nero’s persecution ; and that the language 
of our Epistle might well apply to such persecutions. In favour of 

1-2 
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the second of these alternatives against the first is the language 
of the Epistle about the emperor (Bacvevs) and his officers 
(ies it.)s 

The next points of importance concern the relation of 1 Peter 
to St Paul and his writings. 

There are here two questions, one affecting doctrinal character 
and language, the other chronological order. 

(1) In reference to doctrinal character and language as bearing 
on authorship, an important school of critics maintains that 1 Peter 
is so Pauline in character that St Peter cannot have written it. 

Here all turns on the assumption that St Peter was a bigoted 
adherent of a purely Jewish form of Christianity, and permanently 
and in principle opposed to St Paul. This view starts from a 
misunderstanding of the temporary estrangement recorded in Gal. ii. 
It must be sufficient to refer to Lightfoot on Gal. ii. and to his essay 
on “St Paul and the Three’.” 

The truth is that, though there was doubtless a certain difference 
of point of view, and though very possibly St Peter would not 
naturally appropriate the whole range of St Paul’s thoughts and 
language, there is no evidence or probability that he would dissent 
from the general strain of St Paul’s teaching, much less stand in 
any sort of antagonism to him. 

This Epistle is certainly full of Pauline language and ideas; but 
it also differs from St Paul’s writings both positively and negatively, 
ie. both in the addition of fresh elements and in the omission 
of Pauline elements. 

In a word, it agrees with the position of St Peter as repre- 
sented in the Acts, and that representation is consistent with all 
known evidence and probability, and may safely be trusted. 

(2) The presence of Pauline matter in this Epistle raises the 
question—how did it come there ? 

One very able and intelligent living critic, who has studied this 
Epistle with especial care, B. Weiss, maintains that it was written 


at a very early time, and that St Paul borrowed largely from it, 


1 (Comp. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, Lect. iv.] 
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and in this opinion he has lately been followed by Kil, to whom 
he had entrusted the revision of Huther’s Commentary in the Meyer 
series. It would be wasting time however to discuss this paradox. 
Doubtless, as almost everyone else agrees, St Peter, not St Paul, 
is the borrower. 

By far the clearest cases of coincidence of language with 1 Peter 
are in Romans, written about 58 4.p. The use made of other Pauline 
Epistles, with one exception, is, to say the least, much slighter, if 
indeed it can safely be affirmed at all. The one exception, a remark- 
able one, is Ephesians. Here the connexion, though very close, does 
not lie on the surface. It is shown more by identities of thought and 
similarity in the structure of the two Epistles as wholes than by 
identities of phrase’. 

If Ephesians were written, as some suppose, not by St Paul but 
by a later writer in his name, this connexion would complicate the 
question as to 1 Peter. But Ephesians is, I fully believe*, genuine ; 
and, if so, its probable date is about 62 A.D., being written during 
St Paul’s Roman captivity. Hence this gives us the earliest possible 
date for 1 Peter. 

One more Epistle has to be named, that of St James, as having 
been used by St Peter in this Epistle. 


probably belongs likewise to 62, and his Epistle to a time not long 


Now St James’ martyrdom 
before. Here therefore we get substantially the same result, and it 
will be seen that at 62 we are very near 64, the year when Nero’s 
persecution broke out at Rome. 

II. So much for the time. What then of the place at which 


the Epistle was written? That is, who, or what, is meant by 7 év 


1 The supposed coincidences between 
1 Peter and Hebrews are still more 
problematical. 

2 This intimate dependence of 1 Peter 
on Romans and Eph. is important not 
only for fixing its time but for purposes 
of interpretation. The true key to not 
a few difficult passages of St Peter 
is to be found in tracing back the 
thought to its origin in one or both 


of those two Epistles of St Paul. 
This importance of theirs, it cannot be 
too often repeated, is not accidental. 
They are precisely the two most com- 
prehensive and fundamental of all St 
Paul’s Epistles, and they are connected 
much more closely together in their 
drift than appears on the surface. 

3 [See Hort, Prolegomena to Romans 
and Ephesians. | 
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BaBvdGv. cuvexexty in v. 13% Is Babylon proper meant, or Rome, 
for the obscure Babylons may be safely neglected ? 

There is not time to discuss the details of this question. I will 
only say that the probabilities seem to me to preponderate greatly in 
favour of Rome. Two popular arguments however against this 
view must just be noticed. 

(1) It is improbable, some urge, that the name Babylon would 
be used in a figurative sense in sober prose, as distinguished from 
the apocalyptic visions of St John. . But there is no reason to think 
that the image was peculiar to St John. It would follow very 
naturally from any reflection on the part played by Babylon in 
Daniel and other prophetic books, when once the Roman Empire, as 
embodied in its rulers, began to rise in hostility towards the infant 
Church, if indeed it was not already in Jewish use. The enigmatic 
designation may have been chosen prudentially. 

(2) It is alleged that the order of the regions of Asia Minor 
in i, 1 starts from the side of Babylon, not of Rome. This argu- 
ment is examined in the note zn loco and in the Additional Note. 

But if the Epistle was written from Rome, its silence about St 
Paul is certainly a remarkable fact; so remarkable that some have 
been led by it to conclude that, if written there and then, it could 
not have been written by St Peter. But our knowledge of the 
events of that whole time is far too limited to justify any such 
conclusion. The Epistle either might be written during that absence 
of St Paul from Rome which must have preceded the writing of the 
Pastoral Epistles, if (as I believe) they are genuine, or it might be 
written when he had already suffered martyrdom; for though there 
is good reason to believe that both apostles-did really suffer martyr- 
dom at Rome, there is also good reason to believe that they did not 
suffer on the same occasion ; and the silence of our Epistle would be 
intelligible enough if the sad tidings of St Paul’s death had been 
already made known to the Asiatic Christians by their Roman 
brethren or by St Peter himself. Moreover if, according to the 
most natural interpretation of v. 12, Silvanus was the bearer of the 


Epistle, St Peter may well have left all personal matters for him to 
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set forth orally. At all events it is not necessary to decide positively 
between these alternatives. It is enough to see that both are com- 
patible with St Peter’s authorship. 

III. Lastly, to whom was the Epistle addressed ? 

It is much disputed whether these Christian converts had been 
Jews or heathen. The natural inference from the language used is, 
I think, that the greater part of them had been heathen, while it is 
also morally certain that in many places the nucleus of the Christian 
congregation would be derived from the Jewish congregation, to 
which it was St Paul’s habit to preach first. But this is a secondary 
matter compared with a right understanding of the manner in which 
St Peter applies to the whole body of the Asiatic Churches, Gentiles 
and Jews alike, the language which in the Old Testament describes 
the prerogatives of God’s ancient people. The truth is that St Peter, 
as doubtless every other apostle, regarded the Christian Church as 
first and foremost the true Israel of God, the one legitimate heir of 
the promises made to Israel, the one community which by receiving 
Israel’s Messiah had remained true to Israel’s covenant, while the 
unbelieving Jews in refusing their Messiah had in effect apostatised 
from Israel. This point of view was not in the least weakened by 
the admission of Gentile Christians in any number or proportion. 
In St Paul’s words they were but branches grafted in upon the one 
ancient olive tree of God. 

This is the true key to most of the use of the Old Testament in 
the New Testament generally, and it has especially to be remembered 
in this Epistle. 
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ANALYSIS. 


I. i, 1—ii, ro. Thanksgiving and general exhortation. 


If. ii, r1—iv. 11. Exhortation to renunciation of heathen 
principles of conduct, and acceptance of Christian principles, and to 
the consequent transformation of special social duties. 


III. iv. r2—end. LExhortation to the endurance of sufferings 
regarded as trials of the Church. 

II. and III. both begin with *Ayarnroi, a word which occurs 
nowhere else in the Epistle: this confirms the joining of iv. 7—11 
to II. These verses are likewise rather a close to what precedes 
than an introduction to what follows, though partly transitional. 


J. A. 1-—=it) 10. 
i. rf. Salutation. 
i. 3—12. Thanksgiving for the Christian hope in the midst 
of trials, that hope being the fulfilment of prophetic expectations. 


i. 13—ii. 10. Exhortation to obedience in conformity to the 
grandeur of the Christian hope and the privileges of the Christian 
commonwealth. 


Li 1t—iv. 41. 

ii. 11 f. Exhortation to purity of motive, and so to purity of 
life in the presence of the heathen (a kind of general heading to the 
section). 

ii. 13—iii. 12. Definite relative duties, in civic society, of 
servants and masters, of wives and husbands, the section conclud- 
ing with the universal bond of the Christian mind, and the Divine 


promise respecting it. 


rie) ANALYSIS. 


iii. 13—iv. 6. Good and evil doing in relation to suffering at the 
hands of the heathen, with the digression on the preaching to the 
spirits in prison. 

iv. 7—11. Resumes the concluding exhortation of ii. 8, 9, 
pointing to God as at once the source and the goal of all Christian 
conduct, which is represented as a human distribution of His grace 
in all the relations of life, and directed towards His glory. 


Tiiriveenes—ends 


iv. 12—19. Suffering for the Christian name, and what is 
involved in it. 

v. 1—5. Consequent lesson as to the relation of elders to other 
members of the Church ; and of all its members to each other. 

v. 6—11. Resumes iv. 19 after digression, and exhibits the 
whole present state of the Christians as subject to God’s providential 
care. 


vy. 12—14. Final greetings. 
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ITETPOY A 


flETPOC amoarodos 


I. Sauuration (i. 1, 2). The salu- 
tation is formed in an independent 
manner after the model which had 
been created by St Paul, especially 
as it appears in his Epistles to the 
Galatians and Romans. Writer and 
recipients are designated by their 
personal or local name, and also de- 
scribed in brief phrases expressive of 
relations to be presupposed through- 
out the Epistle; and some leading 
thoughts of the Epistle are rapidly 
indicated beforehand. The indication 
is here made by a setting forth of 
three stages of Divine operation in 
and for man, “foreknowledge,” con- 
secration, and sacrificial life. 

I. Iérpos, Peter] St Peter here 
ignores altogether his original name 
Simeon or Simon, which indeed ap- 
‘pears to have early fallen into disuse. 
For the Grecised Aramaic form of 
the new and significant name given 
him by the Lord he substitutes its 
Greek equivalent, probably because 
he is writing to churches to which, 
as strangers to the language of Pales- 
tine, the name Cephas would carry no 
special force. St Paul’s use of Cephas 
appears to have its motive in indirect 
references to the words of Palestinian 
opponents. See the Additional Note 
on the names of St Peter. 

aroaronos "Incov Xpicrod, an apostle 
of Jesus Christ] This title stands at 
the head of all St Paul’s Epistles (in 


*Incov X piaTou ekAEeKTOIs 


Galatians not quite obviously) with 
four easily explicable exceptions, the 
two early Epistles to the Thessalonians 
(“Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus”), 
the Epistle to the Philippians whose 
peculiar debts to Timothy gave him a 
right to a primary share in the saluta- 
tion (“Paul and Timotheus”), and the 
purely personal letter to Philemon ; 
and St Peter assumes himself to be 
clothed with the same function, en- 
abling him to speak with authority to 
the Asiatic churches, whoever their 
founders might have been. Having 
once for all made, or rather suggested, 
the claim, he is thenceforward content 
to keep it out of sight, and in v. 1 he 
addresses the eldersas a “fellow-elder” 
(cuvmpecBurepos). The title apostle, 
as having been in the special sense 
originally bestowed by the Lord Him- 
self (Me. iii. 14 [true text] || Le. vi. 13), 
and as having been afterwards asso- 
ciated by Him with His own unique 
Apostolate (Jo. xvii. 18; xx. 21), must 
likewise have had for St Peter a 
peculiar sanctity in relation to his 
own life and the purpose to which it 
was devoted. 

The double name, expressing the 
identity of Him who on earth was 
called Jesus with the Messiah of God, 
is used by St Peter six times in the 
first 13 verses, three times afterwards, 
while he never has Jesus without 
Christ. The full phrase apostle of 
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Jesus Christ stands similarly at the 
head of seven of St Paul’s Epistles, 
but usually, and perhaps always (the 
text is sometimes uncertain), with 
the order Christ Jesus, which brings 
out more clearly the derivation from 
the formula ypicrés "Incods, Jesus is 
Christ: cf. Acts iv. 33 (in the most 
probable of the many readings) oi 
dmootoAot Tov Kuptov “Incod. 

exdexrois, elect] that is, in the first 
instance, elect as a body, and as mem- 
bers of an elect body, not simply as 
individuals. Twogreat forms of Divine 
“election” are spoken of in the O. T., 
the choosing of Israel,and the choosing 
ofsingle Israelites or bodies of Israelites 
to perform certain functions for Israel, 
as Abraham (Neh. ix. 7), Moses (Ps. 
evi. 23), Saul (1 Sam. x. 24), David 
(2 Sam. vi. 21 [cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 8, 10]; 
it (Ry sega Als HS. dbeqahel, Foe 
Ixxxix. 3 (Heb.), 19; Jer. xxxiii. 24 
[David’s house]), Solomon (1 Chr. 
xxviii. 5 f. [cf. 10]; xxix. 1), Zerub- 
babel (Hag. ii. 23), the tribe of Judah 
(1 Chr. xxviii. 4; Ps. Ixxviii. 67 f.), 
Aaron (1 Sam. ii. 28; Ps. cv. 26), and 
the Levites (1 Chr. xv. 2; 2 Chr. 
xxix. 11; Jer. xxxiii. 24). St Peter 
has in mind the choosing of Israel, 
which is spoken of by the verb 113, 
exA€youat, in Deuteronomy (iv. 37; 
vii. 6 ff.; x. 15; xiv. 2), several Psalms, 
II Isaiah (cf. I Is. xiv. 1), and else- 
where; and the verbal adjective 113, 
ex\exTOos, is similarly applied to Israel 
in II Is. xliii. 20; xlv. 4 (sing.) ; Ixv. 
9, 15, 22 and Ps, (Ixxxviii. [Ixxxix.] 4 
LXX.;) cv. 6, 43; evi. 5 (ef. 2 Macc. 
i. 25). That St Peter is here following 
the O.T. in its idea of a chosen people, 
not merely an assemblage of chosen 
men, is a natural inference from ii. 9 f., 
where yévos ékAexrdv, “an elect or 
chosen race,” is one of the phrases 
taken directly from II Is. xliii. 20. He 
had been preceded by St Paul in the 
central chapters of Romans, ix—xi., 
which set forth the relation of Jew to 
Gentile in the eternal counsel of God. 
In xi. 28 St Paul refers to the original 


He be 


election of Israel, while in xi. 5, 7 (cf. 
ix. 11) he speaks of a new election, 
that of the spiritual Israel ; and it is 
to this new Israel, or to a part of it, 
that St Peter addresses himself. It 
is singular that ékXexros never stands 
at the beginning of St Paul’s Epistles, 
as it does here (for the sense however 
cf. 1 Thess. i. 4; Eph. i. 4): his corre- 
sponding word in Romans and 1 Co- 
rinthians (so also St Jude’s) is cAnros, 
“called,’ and he often uses xadéo, 
“call,” with a similar force (cf. 2 Pet. i. 
10). The “calling” and the “choosing” 
imply each other, the calling being the 
outward expression of the antecedent 
choosing, the act by which it begins to 
take effect. Both words emphatically 
mark the present state of the persons 
addressed as being due to the free 
agency of God. Both words are com- 
bined remarkably with each other and 
with morroi, “faithful,” in Apoc. xvii.14, 
this third epithet, expressive of the 
“faith” which St Paul always repre- 
sents as characteristic of the new 
Israel (so also virtually St Peter in 
ii. 7 compared with ii. 9 f.), having at 
the beginning of Ephesians and Colos- 
sians a place like that of éxAexrds here. 
A fourth word similarly used in most 
of St Paul’s epistles, dys, “holy,” 
likewise reappears in a similar con- 
nexion further on in this Epistle (ii. 9 
“a holy nation,” from Ex. xix. 6, in 
association with “an elect race”). 

But the preliminary election to 
membership of an elect race does not 
exclude individual election. Thechoice 
of the plural éxXexrois raperidypors is 
not in itself decisive, though we must 
not forget the significant transition in 
1 Cor. i. 2. But the whole spirit of 
the Epistle (see especially ii. 5) ex- 
cludes any swallowing up of the indi- 
vidual relation to God in the corporate 
relation to Him; and the individual 
relation to God implies the individual 
election. But as to what is involved 
in election, corporate or individual, 
we must learn from the Bible, not 
from later theological systems, 
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Taper ono Siactopas Tlovtov, Tadatias, Karra- 


In Deuteronomy (iv. 37) the choosing 
by God is ascribed to His own “love ” 
of Israel: the ground of it lay in Him- 
self, not in Israel; it was not a reward. 
In IT Is. xliii. 21,as quoted significantly 
in ii. 9, a further motive is stated, to 
“tell forth His excellencies”: God’s 
choosing is not for the sake of His 
chosen alone ; they are chosen because 
He has a special ministry for them to 
perform towards the surrounding mul- 
titude. This is but a wider application 
of the principle recognised already. 
As is the election of ruler or priest 
within Israel for the sake of Israel, 
such is the election of Israel for the 
sake of the whole human race. Such 
also, still more clearly and emphatically, 
is the election of the new Israel. Nor 
is the principle of less validity in re- 
spect of the individual members of 
the new chosen race. Hach stone in 
the spiritual house of God has its own 
place to fill, and was chosen by God 
forthat place. Each member of Christ’s 
spiritual body has its own work to do, 
and was chosen by God for that work. 

mapemionpors Staomopas, who are 
strangers of dispersion] Mapemdnpéw 
(also -ta: the form zaperidnpos is 
very rare) is a common word in late 
Greek (literature and inscriptions), 
being applied to those “strangers” 
(£évor) who settled in a town or region 
without making it their permanent 
place of residence. [apemidnpos occurs 
twice in the Lxx. (Gen. xxiii. 4; Ps. 
XxXxviii. 13), both times associated with 
mapotkos; once literally, for Abraham’s 
position among the sons of Heth, once 
figuratively, for the life of man on 
earth. St Peter likewise couples the 
two words together in ii. 11, having 
previously spoken of rov r7s mapockias 
vpov xpovoyv ini. 17. For the history 
of the biblical terms for sojourning see 
the Additional Note. 

duacropas, of dispersion] was ap- 
parently suggested by the salutation 


of St James’s Epistle (i. 1), rats dddexa 
gudais rais €v ty Suacmopa. Standing 
between the almost technical zape- 
mOonuors and a series of geographical — 
names, it cannot well have a merely 
general sense (making it equivalent 
to “dispersed sojourners”), but must 
have at least some reference to the 
Dispersion properly so called, the 
“ Diaspora” spoken of by St James (cf. 
John vii. 35). The term was taken 
partly from the uxx. rendering of 
Deut. xxviii. 25, cat €on Staomopa (év 
Ovaomopa AF) ev macats Bacireias 
ths ys, whence it is sparingly re- 
peated in the later books (Neh. i. 9;. 
Ps. exlvi. 2 (plur.); Is. xlix. 6; Jer. 
xiii. 14 (w*); xv. 7; xli. 17; Dan. xii. 
2 (Lxx.); Judith v. 19; 2 Macc. i. 27), 
partly from the more frequently used 
verb d.acreipw, which is freely em- 
ployed by the Lxx. in this connexion, 
as well as the more obvious Stackopri¢e, 
for i111, to “scatter” or “blow abroad.” 
The cognate YI, to “sow,” has this 
figurative sense only in Zech. x. 9 
(LXX. kal omep avrovs év Aaois). The 
(late) Hebrew name for the Dispersion 
has nothing to do with scattering or 
sowing, being 713, Gdldh, “exile,” 
(lit. “stripping”), and hence “the ex- 
iles” collectively. 

The absence of an article before _ 


dcaoropas would hardly here exclude 


the sense “strangers of the Dispersion,” 


for in sentences having the nature of 
headings articles are often omitted in 
places where they would naturally be 
inserted in ordinary composition; and 
Ocov marpos, mvevparos, and aiparos (0. 
2) are likewise without articles, doubt- 
less for the same reason. The rj be- 
fore Suaomopa in St James’s salutation 
followed almost of necessity from the 
indispensable rais before dwdexa puaAais. 
But the intermediate sense “strangers 
of dispersion ” suits the context better, 
and this is simpler and more dignified 
than “ strangers of @ dispersion.” 
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[I. x 


Soxias, “Acias, kat BiOuvias, *kata mpoyvwow Geov 


In what sense did St Peter intend 
the two terms to be applied? “The 
Dispersion” was a purely Jewish term, 
and exclusively denoted the Jews 
. scattered abroad. The term sape- 
widnuoe included men of every land, 
race, and creed; but to Jewish ears 
it would peculiarly well express the 
universal position of Jews settled at 
a distance from the Holy Land. The 
inference that the Christiansaddressed 
must have been Jewish Christians has 
therefore an obvious plausibility. It is 
not supported however by the contents 
of the Epistle generally, nor is it an 
intrinsically probable interpretation. 
Had St Peter intended to single out in 
this manner the Jewish Christians, he 
would hardly have made exclusive use 
of words which in themselves contained 
no reference to Israel or anything be- 
longing to Israel, and have thereby 
simply expressed the relations of in- 
dividual Jews to the outer world. 

St Peter’s true meaning is brought 
out by the two passages of the Epistle 
already cited, i. 17 and ii. 11; the 
latter of which, standing at the be- 
ginning of the expressly hortatory 
section of the Epistle, reunites in the 
phrase of the Luxx. the rapemidjyors of 
i. 1 and the zapoikias of i.17. In each 
case an element of the sense is con- 
tributed by each of the two passages 
of the Old Testament. “The time of 
sojourning ” is evidently the remaining 
portion of life on earth, following the 
Psalmist’s thought, Ps. exviii. 19, map- 
olkos eyo eipt ev tH yn (cf. also Gen. 
xlvii. 9 bis, Jacob’s words to Pharaoh, 
“The days of the years of my life [so 
LXX.] Gs mapouké are 130 years,” and 
again, “the days of the years of the 
life of my fathers, as juépas mapexy- 
cay”): but the context, with its thrice 
repeated dvactpopy, avactpadnre, dva- 
otpopis (see note on v. 15), points to a 
yet clearer reference to such a sojourn- 
ing as Abraham’s, a sojourning in the 
midst of a people having other stand- 


ards of life and fundamental beliefs 
than their own. In like manner, the 
exhortation founded on the double 
phrase in ii. 11 appeals first to a 
universal duty of men as spiritual 
beings, and then (v. 12) to the position 
of the Asiatic Christians in their inter- 
course with the surrounding heathen 
(again avacrpognv). The two concep- 
tions were indeed for Christians of St 
Peter’s time inseparable. Together 
they doubtlessmake up the greater part 
of what he meant to suggest by the 
word apemdnwos in his salutation. 
It is in fact complementary in sense to 
ékXextots. Behind the visible stranger- 
ship and scattering in the midst of 
the world were the one invisible and 
universal commonwealth, of which the 
Asiatic Christians were members, and 
the God who had chosen it and them 
out of the world. A vivid apprehension 
of what the two words together implied 
is the constant premiss to most of the 
exhortations of the Hpistle. 

It does not follow however that no 
reference was intended to the Jewish 
associations of the phrase mapemidypors 
Svaoropas. On the contrary, the mean- 
ing gains in force if (see Brickner 77 
loco)the words point back to the Jewish 
Dispersion as a foreshadowing of the 
position of the Christian converts, and 
are thus a partial anticipation of the 
later teaching (ii. 9 f.) on the Christian 
Israel. “You Christians of the Asiatic 
provinces are the true strangers of 
dispersion,’ St Peter thus seems 
to say; making virtually the same 
claim as when St Paul said “We are 
the true circumcision” (Phil. iii. 3: 
cf. Rom. ii. 25—29; Eph. ii.11). That 
part of the Divine mission of Israel 
which arose out of its scattering was 
now to be carried forward by the 
Church of the true Messiah}. 


1 Justin Martyr treats Christians as 
the true Diaspora in Dial. cc. 113, 131, 
while he also uses the term in reference 
to the Jewish nation in ¢. 117 (bis). 


122] 


A discussion of the list of geogra- 
phical names which follows is reserved 
for the Detached Note: On the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor included in St 
Peter's address. The chief conclusions 
are as follows. The names are those of 
provinces of the Roman Empire. They 
include the whole of what we call Asia 
Minor N. and W.of the Taurus range, 
the great natural boundary recognised 
by the ancients. Interpreted with re- 
ference toadirect turning of the mind’s 
eye of the writer towards the distant 
peninsula, the order of the names is 
unfavourable to the claim of Rome to 
be held the place of writing indicated 
in v.13. Under the same condition 
it is still more unfavourable to the 
claim of Babylon. If however the in- 
dicated order is not that of a distant 
prospect in imagination, but of an 
actual intended journey, it answers pre- 
cisely (cf. Ewald, Sieben Sendschr. des 
N. B., p. 2 f.) to a course which would 
naturally be followed by one landing at 
a seaport of Pontus, making a circuit 
through the principal known or pro- 
bable seats of Christian communities, 
and returning to the neighbourhood 
of the Huxine. Moreover some such 
cause, due to practical motives, is 
needed to account for the remarkable 
severance of Pontus and Bitbynia, 
which stand at the beginning and the 
end of the list respectively, although 
they together formed but a single 
province, and every other province 
receives but a single name. The con- 
templated journey is doubtless that 
of Silvanus, by whom the Epistle was 
to be conveyed (v. 12). Provincial 
Pontus, that is, the seaboard of the 
district best known as Paphlagonia, 
contained several ports at which 
Silvanus might naturally enter Asia 
Minor, the most important being 
Sinope, which was a Roman colony. 
Such a route would however be out 
of the question if he were proceeding 
from Babylon; while it needs no fur- 


Comp. Engelhardt, Das Christenthum 
Justins, p. 305 f. 
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ther explanation than the active com- 
merce between the harbours of Pontus 
and the West if the starting-point was 
Rome. <A few years earlier Aquila, 
originally a Jew of Pontus, is found 
apparently settled at Rome, and hold- 
ing an important position among the 
Roman Christians; between whom 
and the Christians of Pontus com- 
munications were thus likely to arise. 
Unknowncircumstances due to such in- 
tercourse may well have made Pontus, 
rather than Provincial Asia, the pri- 
mary destination of Silvanus’s journey. 

Of the five provinces named, Galatia 
and Asia alone are mentioned else- 
where in the N.T. as having Christian 
converts among their inhabitants. 
Pontus (apparently not Bithynia) was 
however the home of the Christians 
whose numbers, constancy, and harm- 
lessness strongly impressed the younger 
Pliny in 112, when he consulted Trajan 
about sanctioning their persecution. 
Sinope was the birthplace of Marcion, 
originally a wealthy ship-owner, whose 
father was a bishop. Within the limits 
of Provincial Galatia were included 
at least the churches founded by St 
Paul in Galatia proper, in Lycaonia, 
and in Phrygia. To Caesarea, the 
capital of Cappadocia, a place of much 
commercial importance, the Gospel 
could not fail to be very early carried 
from lLycaonia or Provincial Asia 
along the great road which connected 
Ephesus with the East. Of Provincial 
Asia Ephesus and the other six 
churches of the Apocalypse are suffi- 
cient representatives. Lastly, for 
Bithynia, like Cappadocia, we have 
no primitive Christian record: but 
it could hardly remain long unaffected 
by the neighbourhood of Christian 
communities to the South-West, the 
South, and probably the Hast; even 
if no friend or disciple took up before 
long the purpose which St Paul had 
been constrained to abandon, when a 
Divine intimation drew him onward 
into Hurope (Acts xvi. 6—10). 

2. The three clauses of this verse 


2 
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beyond all reasonable question set 
forth the operation of the Father, the 
Holy Spirit, and the Son respectively. 
Here therefore, as in several Epistles 
of St Paul (1 Cor. xii. 4—6; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13; Eph. iv. 4—6), there is an im- 
plicit reference to the Threefold Name. 
In no passage is there any indication 
that the writer was independently 
working out a doctrinal scheme: a 
recognised belief or idea seems to be 
everywhere presupposed, How such 
an idea could arise in the mind of St 
Paul or any other apostle without 
sanction from a Word of the Lord, it 
is difficult to imagine: and this con- 
sideration is a sufficient answer to the 
doubts which have, by no means un- 
naturally, been raised whether Matt. 
XXviii. 19 may not have been added or 
recast in a later generation. St Peter, 
like St Paul, associates with the sub- 
ject of each clause, if one may so 
speak, a distinctive function as towards 
mankind; on their relations to the 
Divine Unity he is silent. 

It is not at once obvious to which 
word or words of v, 1 this 2%. 2 is 
attached ; what it is that is said to be 
“according to the foreknowledge” &c. 
In looking backwards from v. 2, we 
may pass over mrapemOpors Suaomopas 
as evidently inadequate to carrying 
the contents of v. 2. "ExXexrois, which 
comes next, is not only the nearest 
adjective but evidently such a word 
as, taken by itself, might naturally 
have v. 2 appended to it. It is how- 
ever by no means natural that so 
much weight should belong to a single 
word unmarked for special emphasis 
by order or particle, divided from v. 2 
by eight words, and itself preceded by 
four words. This difficulty entirely 
disappears if v. 2 has a double refer- 
ence, to dmdcroXos "Inood Xpicrod, the 
first words of the Epistle which are 
not a proper name, as well as to 
éxXexrois. With this construction, the 
only construction which allows the 
two verses of the Salutation to form 
an orderly whole, the sense in full 
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would be to this effect, “Peter an 
apostle of Jesus Christ according to 
the foreknowledge &c.,to the strangers 
of dispersion, &c, who are elcct ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge” &c. 
The Greek commentators (Cyril, Theo- 
phylact) take v. 2 with amdarodos, and 
thus are wrong only in ignoring the 
equally true reference to éxdexrois, 
which most modern books as exclu- 
sively recognise. 

It is indeed somewhat difficult at 
first sight to connect the third clause 
of v. 2 (“unto obedience and sprin- 
kling” &c.) with St Peter’s apostleship, 
though the first two clauses apply 
obviously enough. But the long salu- 
tation which opens the Epistle to the 
Romans affords striking parallels, as 
regards both the double reference of 
v. 2 as a whole and the association of 
apostleship with ‘‘ obedience” in par- 
ticular. At the outset (v. 1) St Paul 
describes himself as “ called [to be] an 
apostle” (xkAnros amooTodos), and pre- 
sently (wv. 6, 7) takes up the epithet 
to apply it to the Romans likewise, 
“among whom [se. all the Gentiles] 
are ye also called [to be] Jesus 
Christ’s” (€v ois éoré Kal vets KAnrot 
J. X.), and again “to all that are at 
Rome...called [to be] saints” (kAnrots 
dyios: cf. 1 Cor. i. 1f., HatXos KAnros 
dmdoronos I. X....kAnTois ayious). Thus 
the common link between apostle and 
Christian converts, with St Peter 
“foreknowledge,” with St Paulis “call- 
ing,” which constitutes a later stage 
in God’s dealings with both: compare 
Rom. viii. 28 ff, where the retro- 
spective phrase rots kara mpodeocy 
kAnTois ova is immediately explained 
by the sequence érz ods mpo€yva, kat 
Mpowplorev K.T.A., OVS S€ MpowpiceY, TOV- 
Tous kal exadecev. In substituting the 
earlier stage, St Peter is merely fol- 
lowing the spirit of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (i. 3—12: ef. iii, g—11). 
Again, in Rom. i. 5 St Paul distinctly 
says “through whom we received 
grace and apostleship unto obedience 
of faith,” the plural being probably 
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used because the first named gift, 
“ grace,” was common to himself and 
the Romans (v. 2; and xii. 3; xv. 15), 
though “apostleship” in the stricter 
sense was not: and the substantial 
identity of the phrase eis dmaxony as 
used by both writers is not affected by 
the presence or absence of siarews 
(ef. Rom. xy. 18; xvi. 19). 

This careful coupling together of 
the apostolic and the universal Chris- 
tian callings, as governed by identical 
Divine conditions, would have been 
unreal if the vital qualification of 
apostleship had not consisted in in- 
dividual experience. It implied di- 
rectly that the inner substance of the 
mostspecialapostleship was a Christian 
faith and life; indirectly that the Chris- 
tian profession was invested with an 
inherent apostleship of its own. When 
St Paul writes to the Galatians thus 
(Gal. i. 15 f.: cf. 1 Tim, i. 12—16), “It 
was the good pleasure of the God who 
set me apart from my mother’s womb, 
and called me by His grace, to reveal 
His Son within me that I might pro- 
claim the good tidings of Him among 
the Gentiles,” he is only expressing 
the same truth in another shape: and 
St Peter must have heard it throughout 
his later years in the “Follow me” of 
the first invitation and the last charge 
beside the lake. In what sense the 
““sprinkled blood” might have a special 
significance in the ‘‘witness” to be 
borne by apostles, will appear below. 

mpoyvoors, a word absent from the 
Lxx., has in the Apocrypha its ordinary 
and obvious sense “foreknowledge,” 
that is, prescience, without any im- 
plication of fore-ordaining. In Acts 
ii, 23, the only other place in which it 
occurs in the N.T., it is coupled with 
God’s “ determinate counsel” (77 #pic- 
pévn BovdAg Kai mpoyydcer Tov Oeod), a 
yery strong phrase: here the sense is 
ambiguous, for “foreknowledge” may 
be taken either as shown by the asso- 
ciation with “ counsel” to include more 
than prescience, or as merely adding 
to “counsel” the idea of knowledge. 
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Similarly the verb zpoyivecKkw in the 
Apocrypha, as in classical literature, 
means simply to “foreknow”; and so 
it does in Acts xxvi. 5; 2 Pet. 
iii. 17, the foreknowledge in both 
cases being on the part of men. _Any 
presumption however that the sense is 
equally restricted here is negatived by 
the three other passages of the N.T. 
which contain the verb, Rom. viii. 29; 
xi. 2; 1 Pet. i. 20; in all of which bare 
prescience fits ill into the context. 
It has been rightly observed (Steiger, 
on 1 Pet. i. 2) that in all these three 
passages the object of the verb is 
personal, “those whom He foreknew,” 
“‘His people which He foreknew,” 
“Christ, who was foreknown indeed 
before the foundation of the world.” 
The precise force of this peculiar | 
usage, a force which must admit of 
application to Christ no less than to 
God’s people, is apparently explained 
by a fundamental passage of Old 
Testament prophecy, Jer. i. 5. The 
word of Jehovah came to Jeremiah 
saying “ Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee” [where “ Before” 
and “knew” make up a virtual ‘‘fore- 
knew ”], “and before thou camest out 
of the womb, I hallowed thee: I gave 
(appointed) thee a prophet unto the 
nations.” Here the “foreknowing” of | 
a prophet stands manifestly for his 
previous designation ; as it were, his 
previous recognition. Language of | 
nearly the same import occurs in| 
II Is. xlix. 1, “Jehovah hath called me | 
from the womb, from the bowels of | 
my mother hath he made mention of 
my name” (cf. ve. 3, 5); and the two 
forms of speech are combined in the 
phrase “I know thee by name” in Ex. 
XXxiii. 12, 17, addressed by Jehovah 
to Moses. (Compare also the A ssump- 
tio Moysis i. 14, “ Itaque excogitavit 
et invenit me, qui ab initio orbis 
terrarum praeparatus sum, ut sim 
arbiter testamenti illius”; the original 
of the last words, as preserved by 
Gelasius of Cyzicus, ii. 18 [Mansi, 
Cone. ii. 844], cited by Hilgenfeld, 
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being apparently poe edoaro pe 0 
Oeds mpd xaraBohfs Kéopou €ivai pe THs 
SiaOjxns avrod pecitny.) This “know- 
ledge” is not a knowledge of facts re- 
specting a person but a knowledge of 
himself; it is, so to speak, a contem- 


| plation of him in his individuality, 


yet not as an indifferent object but as 
standing in personal relations to Him 
who thus “foreknows” him. It must 
‘not therefore be identified with mere 
foreknowledge of existence or acts 
\(prescience); or again, strictly speaking, 
with destination or pr edestination 
(spit, mpoopitw), even in the biblical 
‘sense, that is, in relation to a Provi- 
dential order, much less in the philo- 
sophical sense of antecedent constraint. 
In the sequence already cited from 
St Paul (Rom. viii. 29 f.) it stands 
as the first movement of the Divine 
Mind, to use human language, antece- 
dent to “predestination.” St Peter, 
however, who never uses opi¢ or 
mpoopitw in his Epistle, apparently 
includes both stages under the one 
term “foreknowledge” both here andin 
v. 20; that is, he thinks of it as di- 
rected not to a person simply, but to 
a person in relation to a function. 
The idea of a “foreknowledge” of 
God’s people lay before St Peter in 
two chapters of the Romans, as applied 
both to the original Israel (xi. 2) and 
to the new Israel (viii. 28 ff). He 
was equally following St Paul’s lead 
in transferring to the apostles the 
idea of a “foreknowledge” of the pro- 
phets on the part of God. St Paul’s 
mind was evidently full of thoughts 
derived from the twin passages of 
Jeremiah and II Isaiah, when he 
wrote Gal. i. 15 and Rom. i. 1, if 
indeed they did not mingle with all 
his thoughts of his own peculiar and 
solitary work. St Peter’s appropriation 
of the idea falls in with the general 
drift of his Epistle. The Divine com- 
mission of the apostles was no after- 
thought, as it were, suggested only by 
casual needs belonging to human cir- 
cumstances, but part of the original 
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Divine counsel. The application to 
the Asiatic Christians themselves is 
illustrated by many subsequent verses. 

The association of “ foreknowledge” 
with éxXexrots may have been suggested 
by the connexion between Rom. viii. 
33 and vv. 28 ff. (cf. Eph.i. gf). For 
the corresponding “election” of apo- 
stles see Luke vi. 13; John vi. 70; 
mii. 18; xv. 16; Acts i. 2 (the Twelve) ; 
Acts ix. 15 (St Paul). 

Geod marpos, of God, even the Fa- 
ther] In the salutations of the Epi- 
stles and in similar contexts amo Geod 
matpos (ev Oe@ warpi) is seven or eight 
times followed by judy, both with the 
addition of kai xvpiov (-@) “lL X. (2 
Thess. i. 1; Gal. i. 3, probable read- 
ing; 1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 2; Rom. i. 
7; Phil. i. 2; Eph. i. 2; Philem. 3) 
and without it (Col. i. 2, right reading) : 
compare 6 Oeds kal maTip juev (nom. 
gen. dat.: 1 Thess. i. 3; iii. 11, 13; 
Gal. ie 43 Phil. iv. 20), and also 6 
KUptos Nuav “I. X. xal [6] Oeds 6 marip 
nudy (2 Thess, ii. 16, right reading). 
Similarly judy or rév avéperer is the 
genitive implied for Opnoxeia kaGapa 
kal auiavros mapa T@ Oe kat marpi in 
James i. 27. "Hyudy is transferred to 
the second member of the full double 
clause (e.g. amd Oeod marpés wat X. "I. 
Tov kupiov juev) in the Pastoral Epi- 
stles a Tim. i. 2, right reading; 2 
Times) Titsis a right reading), and 
in these alone, with the doubtful ex- 
ception of Gal. i. 3 (see above) : it is 
omitted altogether (ev Oe@ marpi Kat 
kupi@ “I. X. or awd «.7.X.) in t Thess. 
i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1, right reading ; ; Eph. 
vi. 23; so also Jude 1, ev Beeps marpl 
Hyannevors Kat ’T. Xpiorg TETHNPNMEVOLS.. 
In these four places the context allows 
either nudy or Inootd Xpicrod or both 
to be mentally supplied; and the 
same may be said of 1 Cor. viii. 6 
(jpiv cis Oeds 6 marip,...kal eis KUptos 
I. X.). On the other hand “Incod 
Xpiorod is clearly intended in dud... 
"lL X. kal Geo marpds rod éeyeiparros 
avtov ek vexpdv (Gal. i, 1), in mapa 
Gcovd ratpos Kai mapa "I. X. rod viod rot 
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TATPOS, EV AYLATUW TVEVILATOS, ELS UTTAaKONY Kal pavTl- 


marpos (2 John 3, right reading), and 
in AaBav yap mapa Oeod marpos Tipjy 
kai ddéay (2 Pet, i. 17): compare éray 
mapaid0@ trhv Baoieiav tH Oe@ Kai 
marpi (1 Cor. xv. 24). This last sense 
is also, like the other, definitely ex- 
pressed in the fuller phrase ré ed 
marpl rou kupiov nov I. [X.]| (Col. i. 3, 
right reading): compare 6 eos kai 
matnp tod Kuplov nudv “I. X. (2 Cor. 
i. 35 xi. 31 without ny. or X.; Rom. 
xy. 6; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3), and 
lepeis TH OG Kai warpi avrov (Apoc. 
i. 6). In three or four passages of St 
Paul’s Epistles of the Roman captivity 
there can be little doubt that aarnp 
combines both references ; iva...raca 
yrdooa eEoporoynanra dru KYPIOS 
IHZOYS XPIZTOS eis dd€av Geod 
marpos (Phil. ii. 11); mavra [sc. mroveire | 
€v ovopatt kupiov "Inco, evxapiorourres 
TG 06 warpi bv avrod (Col. iii. 17, right 
reading) ; with the parallel Eph. v. 20, 
evxapioTouvTes mavroTe Umep TavT@Y ev 
dvopart Tov Kupiov npav lL. X. Th bed 
kai warpi; and according to a not im- 
probable reading (for 7@ marpi) edxa- 
piorovuvres TH Oe@ srarpi,...0s...nuas 
peréatnoey eis THY Bacrelay Tov viod 
Ths ayarns avrov (Col. i. 12). In St 
Peter’s salutation likewise the double 
reference was probably intended. The 
Fatherhood to the Only Begotten 
seems to be implied in the theological 
structure of v. 2 (cf. v. 3), the Father- 
hood to men in the human objects 
(dméarodos, ékdexrois) Of the Divine 
foreknowledge (cf. v. 17). The com- 
bination finds support in the already 
much cited passage of Romans (viii. 
29: cf. I4—I17, 19), dru ovs mpoeyva, 
Kal Tpodpioev Guppophous THs EtKdvos 
TOU viod avTod, eis TO Eival aUTOY TPwTO- 
ToKoV ev TOAXOIs AdeApois. 

The writers of the N.T. had doubt- 
less a clear purpose in thus joining 


_ together, especially at the beginning 


of Epistles, the two designations “God” 
and “Father”; of course using them 


both alike as appellations, for Oeds in 
the N.1. is never a proper name (see 
Justin Martyr Ap. ii. 6, "Ovopa be ro 
mavrov marpt Oerov ayevvnt@ ovTt ovK 
éorw...to dé matnp Kat Oeds Kal KTi- 
orns kat kUptos kai deamorns ovK 
dvopara €otw GAN éx TaY evmoidy Kal 
TOY epywy Mpoogpygels...ov Tpomov Kal 
70 O€0s mpocayopevpa ovK Ovopa ear 
dd\Aa mpayparos buceénynrov eudutos 
tT pice trav avOpemav doéa). Hach 
word suggested a part of the truth. 
To associations of supremacy, power, 
authorship, superintendence, were 
added associations of love, watchful 
care, and corrective discipline on the 
one part, and on the other of respon- 
sive faith and love, and above all of 
likeness of mind and character. See 
further on v. 3, p. 29. 

ev ayacp@ mvevparos, in sanctifica- 
tion (hallowing) by the Spirit} The 
Greek may equally mean hallowing of 
the human spirit, or hallowing by the 
Holy Spirit; but the analogy of the 


. other clauses (Beob TAaTpos, mvevparos, 


*Inood Xpworov) is decisive for the 
latter sense. After dy:aope the addi- 
tion of adyiov would have been super- 
fluous, if not unnatural; and the) 
article is omitted only as all other 
articles in the Salutation. The phrase 
probably comes from 2 Thess. ii. 13, 
eiAaro Upas 6 Beds am apxis eis owtn- 
play ev ayacp@ mvedparos Kal miotet 
dAnOeias, eis 0 éxddecev vpas bia Tod 
evayyeAlov nua, a passage of similar 
general import; where again the Spirit 
of God is doubtless intended, the 
“Spirit” and the “truth” being alike 
external to the Thessalonians whom 
the Spirit hallowed and whose faith 
the truth sustained. So also in 
1 Thess. iv. 7 (ov yap ékahecev nas 
6 beos emi dxabapaia adX ev ayracpo) 
the change from émi to ev is readily 
intelligible if “hallowing” (transitive) 
is meant, not merely “becoming holy” 
(neuter), 
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e lal ~~ id a | », / 
ouov aiuatos “Incov Xpirrov' xapis viv Kat elonvy 


aAnOuvein. 


év marks “hallowing by the Spirit” 
as that act of God “in virtue of” which 
His antecedent “foreknowledge” be- 
gan, as it were, to take effect. The 
continuous process of hallowing is 
doubtless included in accordance with 
the double force of the conception of 
“holiness” (see on v. 15). Apostles, 
like prophets, had a special hallowing 
by the Spirit for their special office : 
so Eph. iii. 5, 6s viv dmexakihén Tots 
ayiows amooroAots avrovd Kai mpoprrats 
ev rvevpare (though the directreference 
can be only to Christian prophets); 
compare Jer.i. 5; Is.vi. 3—7. Gentiles 
became members of a “holy nation” 
(ii. 9) or people, not in virtue of be- 
longing to a privileged race, but as 
receiving the gift of the Holy Spirit : 
so St Peter at Jerusalem in Acts xy. 
7 ff., "Avdpes adeAot, vpeis éemiotacbe 
ott ad’ npepdv dpxalov ev vyiv é&ede- 
£ato 6 Beds Sia Tod oToOpatTos pou aKov- 
aa ta €Oyn Tov Aoyov Tod evayyediov 
kal muorevoat, Kal 6 kapdioyvearns Oeos 
enaptupnoev avtots Sods TO mvedua TO 
dytov Kaos kal jyiv, kal ovOey Suéxpwev 
peraéd judy te kal adTay, TH TloTeL 
kaGapicas Tas kapdias adréy: and again 
in Eph. i. 13 (in contrast to Jews who 
had become Christians, tovs mponAmuko- 
Tas €y TO xpioT@) ev @ kal vpeis dkov- 
cartes Tov Aoyor Ths addnOeias, TO evay- 
yéXtov THs TwTnpias Vuar, ev @ Kal mo- 
Tevoartes, eoppayicOnte TH mvevpare 
Tis emayyeNlas TO ayig. 

eis Umakony, unto obedience] Since 
in Hebrew the same word means 
“to hear” and “to obey,” the writers of 
the N.T. were predisposed to make a 
more than ordinary use of the natural 
figure by which hearkening (attentive 
hearing) stands for obedience. As 
used by them however it was no mere 
form of speech, but the best expression 
of the truth, conveying as it did the 
idea of response to the voice of God :— 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 


St Paul twice uses the verb vraxove 
with a negative for the refusal of Jews 
to obey the call of the Gospel (2 Thess. 
i. 8; Rom. x. 16: compare the use of 
drecbéo illustrated on ii. 8); and this 
very phrase eis vmaxony occurs three 
times in Romans with reference to 
obedience yielded to the Gospel by 
Gentiles, twice (i. 5 ; xvi. 26) followed 
by wicrews in the sense “obedience de- 
pendent on faith,” “inspired by faith” 
(cf. d1d Stxaroocvyns rictews iv. 13), once 
followed by é6vapy (xv. 18 dy od Karerp- 
yacato Xpictés 80 eyov eis vmaKony 
éOvév): compare his final warning to 
the unbelieving Jews of Rome at the 
end of the Acts (xxviii. 28), yowordy 
ovv viv €or Ott ToIs COverw ameoTarn 
TOUTO TO GaTHpLoy TOU Beov: avTol Kat 
dxkovcovrat What is doubtless in- 
tended is not the mental acceptance 
of a belief but action consequent on 
such acceptance, open profession in 
the first instance and afterwards a 
life in accord with it. These associa- 
tions are not lost in St Peter’s use of 
els Umaxony (in iv. 17 he has himself 
the phrase rév aredovvray 1H Tod 
Geod evayyeXia), but, as will be seen on 
the next clause, it must have included 
wider associations derived from the 
O.T. The word vmaxon recurs in two 
other verses of this chapter, v. 14 ds 
réxva vmukons, and v. 22 év rH vmakop 
THs adnbeias. 

eis, unto, expresses the purposed 
result of the Divine choosing and 
hallowing on character and life. Com- 
pare the remarkable phrase of Rom. 
Vi. 17, xapis S€ rH Oe@ Ste jre SovdAoe 
THs Guaptias UmnKovaate Sé ék Kapdias 
els ov mapedobnre rior Sidayijs, where 
the whole context proves the rvmos 
d.daxy7s to be the Christian standard 
of ethical teaching. 

kal pavriopov aipatos Incod Xptorov, 
and sprinkling with the blood of Tesus 
Christ] The key to the precise mean- 
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ing of this phrase is given by the con- 
text. The “sprinkling” is coupled 
with “obedience,” and is placed after 
“obedience.” 

In the N.T. the blood of Christ is 
associated with various images which 
need to be clearly distinguished. There 
is here no direct reference to the idea 
of purchase or ransom, as in wv. 18, 19 
(AurpwOnre, Tysie), or to the idea of 
sacrificial atonement, as in several 
other books of the N.T. This appli- 
cation of the idea of ritual sprinkling is 
absent from St Paul’s Epistles (though 
in one passage, cited below, it is virtu- 
ally implied) and from the rest of the 


_N.T. except the Epistleto the Hebrews, 


where directly or indirectly it plays a 
considerable part in ¢.-ix. (7, 11—22) 
and recurs in two retrospective allu- 
sions, in x. 22 and xii. 24 (atpatc pav- 
tugpov). With St Peter the range of 
possible references to the O.T. is more 
narrowly limited by the evident im- 
plication that the objects sprinkled 
were the apostles and the converts 
themselves, whereas most of the many 
sprinklings of blood prescribed in the 
Levitical Law were to be performed 
on the altar or other inanimate things. 
In two cases only were human beings 
to be sprinkled with blood under 
the Levitical Law; with the blood 


_ of the bird in the cleansing of the 


leper (Lev. xiv. 6f.), and with that of 
the ram in the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons (Hx. xxix. 21; Lev. viii. 
30). Neither of these sprinklings can 
possibly have suggested St Peter’s 
language. The O.T. contains but one 
other ritual sprinkling of human beings 
with blood. It was a single historical 
event, never, as far as we know, re- 
peated; and thus it stands outside 
the Levitical legislation. Express 
reference is made to it in Heb. ix. 19 f. 
andxii.24. This event is the sprinkling 
which formed the ratification of the 
covenant between Jehovah and His 
people through the mediator Moses, 
as described in Ex. xxiv. 3—8. 

The chief points in the narrative are 
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these. Moses proclaims to the people 
“all the words of Jehovah and all the 
judgements,” and all the people answer 
with one voice “All the words which 
Jehovah hath spoken will we do.” 
Moses writes down the words, builds 
an altar, and sends young men who 
offer burnt offerings and _ sacrifice 
peace offerings of oxen to Jehovah. 
Half of the blood of these sacrifices 
he sprinkles on the altar. He takes 
the book of the covenant and reads it 
before the people, who make answer 
“All that Jehovah hath spoken will we 
do, and be obedient.” The other half 
of the blood, set by in basons, Moses 
then sprinkles on the people with the 
words “‘ Behold the blood of the cove- 
nant which Jehovah hath made with 
you concerning all these words.” 

This consecration of a covenant by 
the blood of sacrifices (alluded to in 
Ps. 1.5; Zech. ix. 11: ef. Heb. ix. 17) 
was not peculiar to the Jews. For the 
Greek usage of dipping the hands 
in the blood of sacrifices in making 
treaties see Hermann and Stark, Gott- 
esd. Alt., p. 122. 

In this as in other instances a hea- 
then custom was refined and spiritual- 
ised by its significant adjuncts. 

The essential points of the narrative 
in Exodus are these. rst, that the 
primary purpose of the sprinkling was 
to consecrate the covenant between 
Jehovah and the people, the invisible 
bond between them being indicated 
by the community of origin of the blood 
on the altar, as representing Jehovah, 
and the blood on the persons of the 
people. Second, that the blood so 
sprinkled was that of victims who 
had been sacrificed. Third, that the 
sprinkling of the people with this blood 
was regarded as a consecration and 
symbolic purification of themselves. 
And fourth, that this consecration of 
the people followed or accompanied 
a promise of obedience made by the 
people. 

Now it is on an application of these 
primitive acts and ideas that St Peter’s 
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reference to sprinkling is founded. 
First, it takes its whole meaning from 
the conception of the new order of 
things introduced by Messiah’s ap- 
pearing, Death, and Resurrection, as a 
New Covenant between God and man, 
such a covenant as is fully expounded 
in Heb. viii. on the basis of the great 
prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxi. 31—34). 
This covenant, like the old, is conse- 
crated with blood. The sprinkling of 
blood on the altar is represented by 
the sacrifice of the Cross. Messiah 
Himself said, “This is my blood of the 
covenant” (rotro éorw 76 aipa pov THs 
dvaOnkns: Matt. xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 
24, right text in both places), thus re- 
peating the exact words of Exodus 
xxiv. in pointing to the new sacrifice 
of Himself; and the expository form 
of the saying, as given in 1 Cor. xi. 25, 
and hence in the interpolated recital 
in Luke xxii. 20 () Kaw diabnen év 
T® aipati pov), contains the same pri- 
mary terms with the word “new” added. 
St Paul had likewise to all appearance 
the consecration of the New Covenant 
in view when he wrote to the Ephesians 
(ii. 13) “But now in Christ Jesus ye that 
once were far off were made nigh in 
the blood of the Christ”; the death of 
Messiah having been, to borrow St 
John’s words (xi. 51f.), a death not 
for the Jewish nation only but for the 
gathering together of God’s scattered 
children. Accordingly here St Peter 
doubtless means to signify that the ad- 
mission of the Asiatic converts was an 
admission to a New Covenant conse- 
crated by a new sprinkling of blood. 
Secondly, the sprinkling presupposed 
a shedding; the consecration of the 
New Covenant presupposed the ante- 
cedent sacrifice of the Cross, the virtue 
of which proceeded from nothing cog- 
nisable by the outward senses, but from 
the inner yielding up of the very life 
for the sake of men at the Father’s will. 
Thirdly, the admission of the Asiatic 
converts to the New Covenant, involvy- 
ingas it did an ideal sprinkling of them- 
selves with the blood of Him who had 
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died for their sins, was a consecration 
of themselves in a Divine communion, 
an initiation into newness of life to be 
governed by willing fulfilment of the 
New Covenant. Fourthly, reception 
into the Christian covenant implied ac- 
ceptance of an authoritative standard 
of righteousness contained in the Gos- 
pel: a Christian obedience took the 
place of the obedience of the Old 
Covenant. 

Thus each element of the transac- 
tion recorded in Exodus had its coun- 
terpart in the entrance into the New 
Covenant, and the combination and 
sequence of “obedience” and “sprin- 
kling” in the establishment of the Old 
Covenant explain the combination and 
sequence of “obedience” and “‘sprin- 
kling” which we find in St Peter. It is 
true that St Peter’s word daxon is but 
feebly represented by the dxovodpueba 
of the Lxx., yet it was the one substan- 
tive by which St Peter could here repro- 
duce clearly the sense of the original 
(see above p. 22), a sense which more- 
over is demanded by the context in 
many other places in which the Lxx. 
renders Yio by dxove. 

While however the incidents of the 
establishment of the Old Covenant 
with Israel thus supplied St Peter 
with the framework of his language, 
the fundamental Sacrifice of the New 
Covenant could not but impart its own 
character to the ideal sprinkling of 
the new people of God. Fulfilment 
of the New Covenant rested on union 
with Him who had died and now 
lived again, and on a life conformed 
to His in the strength of that union, 
that is, on the life of sacrifice. To 
be sprinkled with His blood was to be 
pledged to the absolute and perpetual 
abnegation of self, culminating, if need 
be, in a violent death, for the good of 
men and the glory of God. Obedience 
was the form of moral good which the 
preparatory dispensation of law could 
best teach. Under the higher dis- 
pensation of grace it lost none of its 
necessity: the sprinkled blood en- 
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larged its scope, while it filled it with 
a new spirit and sustained it with a 
new power. 

Such being the import of the 
sprinkling for all who might be ad- 
mitted to the Christian covenant, it is 
not rash to surmise that St Peter’s 
words were used by him with an 
ulterior reference to the immediate 
occasion of his Epistle. Persecution 
having begun, martyrdom would not 
long be absent. Both for the writer 
and for the recipients of the Epistle 
there was a not remote prospect of 
having to seal their testimony with 
their blood. Now in Apoce. vii. 14 it 
is of them that “came out of the great 
tribulation,” evidently a persecution, 
that the elder speaks as _ having 
“cleansed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
And again in xii, 11 it is said of those 
who overcame the great dragon that 
“they themselves (avro/) overcame 
him because of the blood of the Lamb 
and because of the word of their 
testimony, and they loved not their 
life even unto death.” These passages 
imply the idea that the blood of 
martyrdom was in some sense com- 
prehended in “ the blood of the Lamb,” 
of Him who is called in the same 
book (i. 5 ; iii. 14 : compare the similar 
language applied to Antipas ii. 13) 
“the faithful Witness,’ or Martyr. 
This is but the complete carrying out 
of St Paul’s meaning when, writing to 
the Corinthians out of a great depth 
of affliction, he speaks of ‘the suffer- 
ings of the Christ as overflowing unto 
us” (2 Cor. i. 5, xadas mepiooever Ta 
ma@npata TOU xpiaTou eis nas), and 
again when he speaks to the Philip- 
pians of “communion in His (Christ’s) 
sufferings” (kowaviay mabnpdtev avrov) 
and of “becoming conformed to His 
death” (Phil. iii. 10). When therefore 
St Peter (iv. 13) calls on the Asiatic 
Christians to “rejoice insomuch as they 
were partakers of the sufferings of the 
Christ” (kao kowwveire Trois Tod xpioToU 
mwaOnpaow), the literal sense of his 
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words is the only probable one (cf. v. 1, 
Maptus Tay Tov xptoToU maOnparey in 
parallelism to 6 kal ris peddovons 
amokxadvnrecba Soéns kouvwvos); and 
it may well be presupposed here. It 
is indeed no more. than a special ap- 
plication of what was the import of 
the sprinkling for every Christian, 
symbolically represented in a manner 
now by the use of the cross in Baptism. 

xapis vpiv Kal eipnyn mAnOvvbein, 
Grace to you and peace be multiplied] 
The two words “grace” and “peace” 
stand thus alone together in the 
initial salutation of all St Paul’s 
Epistles except 1 and 2 Timothy, 
which (like 2 John) have the triad 
“grace, mercy, peace”; and in that of 
2 Peter and of the Apocalypse: the 
Pastoral Epistles omit the pronoun. 
The ultimate source of the combina- 
tion (“grace” and “ peace”) as thus 
used is probably the Aaronic Bene- 
diction in Num. vi. 24 ff.: so, with 
some exaggeration, Otto in Jahrb. /f. 
deutsche Theol. 1867, pp. 681 f., 689 f., 
where much illustrative matter is 
given. The Face of Jehovah (ef. Ps. 
iv. 6, 8) as the primary source of good 
to His people stands first in the second 
and third members of the Benediction 
(“make His face to shine upon thee,” 
“lift up His countenance upon thee”) 
and the second member closes with 
“and be gracious to thee,” the third 
with “and give thee peace.” 

_xapus, grace, a favourite word in this 
Epistle as with St Paul and the 
author of Hebrews, seems as used in 
the N.T. to combine the force of two 
Hebrew words jf and 70h. It is by 
far the commonest rendering of the 
substantive {1 in the Lxx., though the 
verb }39 is usually rendered by édeéo 
show mercy, the Uxx. having no 
analogous verb connected with ydpus. 
‘“‘ Mercy” is however but a single and 
subordinate aspect of jf, a compre- 
hensive word, gathering up all that 
may be supposed to be expressed in 
the smile of a heavenly King looking 
down upon His people. This is the 
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idea of the verb }27 (Lxx. evAoynoa, 
01, eherjorar) in the Aaronic Benediction. 
But yapis likewise includes the force 
of D1 (usually eos) (see Delitzsch 
in ZS. f. Luth. Th. 38, 450; also 
Cremer in voce), z.e, the coming down 
of the Most High with help to the 
helpless. So Ps. Ixxxv. 7 f, 10, 
‘“mercy” followed by “ peace.” On 
TOM see Hupfeld on Ps. i. 54f. It is 
worth notice that the intercalated 
éAeos mercy of the Pastoral Epistles 
(substituted for yapis in Jude 2, €Xeos 
vpiv Kai eipnyn Kat ayann: cf. Gal. vi. 
16), though it might be a duplicate 
rendering of jf, which it does three 
times translate in the Lxx., is probably 
intended for 7D, so as to couple 
together the two “Hebrew aspects of 
“grace.” In Wisdom iii. 9; iv. 15 
they are likewise so coupled, dr yapes 
kat €deos [€v] rots ekdexrois avrov. “H 
xapts (the article never being absent) 
stands alone (except in 2 Cor. xiii. 13, 
a peculiar case) at the end of all St 
Paul’s Epistles, Hebrews, and the 
Apocalypse; either absolutely (Eph., 
Col., Epp. Past., Heb.) or with rod 
kupiov [nner] Inco | Xpicrod] added. 
Thus the word grace, standing at 
the head of the Christian form of 
blessing, directs our thoughts to the 
heavenly source of blessing. Before 
“joy” or “peace” or any other form of 
well being, which formed the subject 
of ordinary good wishes, the Apostles 
first wished for their converts the 
smile and the merciful help of the 
Lord of heaven and earth. When that 
had been desired for them, all other 
blessings could also be desired, and 
that with a new meaning. The In- 
carnation itself was the perfect ex- 
pression of what was meant by 
“srace,” and in its light and power 
all God’s good gifts were become new. 
eipnvn, peace, is by fay the most usual 
LXx. rendering of DVY, a word of 
wide sense. With the Jews, as with 
other Shemitic peoples, it was the 
most comprehensive term of well- 
being. Compare Tert. Adv. Mure. 
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v. 5, Communem scilicet et eundem 
[titulum] in epistulis omnibus, quod 
non utique salutem praescribit eis 
quibus scribit, sed gratiam et pacem. 
Non dico quid illi cum Iudaico adhuc 
more, destructori Iudaismi? Nam 
et hodie Iudaei in pacis nomine 
appellant, et retro in scripturis sic 
salutabant. 

In the N.T. eipyyn probably never 
transgresses the limitations suggested 
by common Greek usage, peace in 
antithesis to every kind of conflict and 
war and molestation, to enmity with- 
out and distraction within. In salu- 
tations the apostles naturally retain 
the natural and impressive term tradi- 
tional with their countrymen, but they 
subordinate it to the term “ grace” 
which itself, as we have seen, looked 
back from the gift to the Giver, and 
which the Gospel had now clothed 
with special significance. This sub- 
ordination is marked not only by the 
order but by the collocation of the 
pronoun vpiv, to you, which invariably 
precedes kai eipyyn, and peace. In 
the final salutation of this Epistle 
(v. 14) “peace” stands alone when 
elsewhere we find “the grace”: 
but “grace” stands in two emphatic 
phrases just before (v. 10, 12). Com- 
pare Eph. vi. 23 f.; Gal. vi. 16, 18; 
2uUbaieLOMTS: 

mAnOvvOein, be multiplied] This 
added verb, copied in Jude and 2 
Peter (as alsoin Clem. Rom. 1; Polyc. 
1; Mart. Polyc. 1; Constit. Ap. 
i. 1), evidently comes from the eipynyn 
vpiv mAnOvvOein of Dan. iv. 1 (=iii. 98 
Lxx. and Thdn.=iii. 31 Hebr.); vi. 25 
(omitted in LXX.). The fundamental 
image recurs in another phrase, “the 
multitude” (or “ abundance” 25, from 
a different root from the verb in 
Dan.) “ of peace,” wA7jOos cipnyns, Ps. 
XXXVil. 11; lxxii. 7. St Peter doubt- 
less gives the word its natural sense, 
He prays not only for grace and peace 
but for their multiplication ; that is, 
in all probability, that the trials 
through which the Asiatic Christians 
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3€vUX { cisd rf) A \ \ a , con | a 
UV oynTos O VEOS Kal TATHO TOU KUQLOU nHMwvy noou 


are about to pass may result in a 
manifold increase of grace and peace. 


The first paragraph (vv. 3—12) after 
the Salutation is a benediction which 
prolongs and unfolds itself under three 
forms, and thus prepares the way for 
exhortation and instruction by draw- 
ing the converts upwards towards the 
height of the “grace” into which they 
had been received. First (wv. 3—5) 
it is a benediction proper, a blessing 
of the Father’s name because by 
raising His Son from the dead He 
had brought the converts into a new 
state of existence, carrying with it an 
undying hope, an inviolable inherit- 
ance. Next (vv. 6—g9) the benedic- 
tion of God passes into a bold aftirma- 
tion of the exulting gladness which 
faith was enabling the converts to 
cherish under fiery trial, and of the 
joyful love with which faith was 
enabling them to cleave to the unseen 
Lord ; the final result of this faith 
being the saving of their souls alive. 
Lastly (vy. 10—12) the height of the 
“grace” is set forth from another side, 
as the true object of the anticipations 
of ancient prophets, revealed to them 
as such in answer to their own seek- 
ings and searchings ; while the con- 
cluding words point to the future 
unrolling of this latest stage in God’s 
dealings with men as similarly watched 
for by angels above. 

3. Evdoynros 6 Oeds kal marnp rod 
kuplov nuav “Inoov Xpicrov, Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ] This form of benedic- 
tion is copied from Eph. i. 3: it had 
been previously used 2 Oor. i. 3. 
“Thanksgiving” (evyapioréw, except 
2 Tim., yap ¢yo) stands for “‘bless- 
ing” in the corresponding place of St 
Paul’s other epistles, except those 
(Gal., 1 Tim., Tit.) which have nothing 
analogous. In all three places the 
subject of “blessing” is a universal 
gift to Christians; while the “thanks- 
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giving” has invariably some special 
reference to the persons addressed. 
The Greek verbal evAoynros, like 
the English “blessed,” admits of two 
different senses, “receiving blessing,” 
and “worthy of receiving blessing.” 
The latter sense was apparently in- 
tended by the uxx. translators, the 
probable authors of the word, if we 
may judge by their habitual though 
not invariable employment of evAoyn- 
ros and evAoynuevos, both for the same 
Heb. 9193. With the exception of 6 
out of 42 places (Gen. xii. 2; xxvi. 
29; Deut. vii. 14; Ruth ii. 20; 1 
Sam. xv. 13; XXV. 33 6 Tpomos gov 
[Abigail]: also doubtful wv. UW. im 
Deut. xxviii. 6 bis ; xxxiii. 24 ; Judges 
Xvii. 2), evAoynros is reserved for God 
Himself, or once (Ps. Ixxi. 19, best 
MSS.) His Name: while evAoynpeévos 
is 27 times applied to men or other 
creatures, and only 4 times to God 
(1 Kings x. 9; 1 Chr. xvi. 36; 2 Chr. 
ix. 8; Jer. xxxviii. (xxxi.) 23), as well 
as thrice to His Name (Job i. 21 ; Ps. 
cxii. 2; Dan. ii. 20 [also Thdn,]) and 
once to His glory (Ezek. iii. 12); and 
indeed in 4 of these last 8 places the 
sense of worthiness is otherwise given 
by the presence of yévorro, gore, or ety. 
The same usage is found in the A pocry- 
pha (where evAoynros has its normal 
times, «vAoynpuévos 
4 times), except perhaps in two 
long passages where there is much 
confusion of text (Judith xiii. 17, 
18 bis; Dan. iii. 52—55 [also Thdn.] ; 
also the peculiar recension of Tob. 
xiii. 12, 18 in 8). For the consecu- 
tive employment of the two words in 
their respective senses see Gen. xiv. 
19 f. (evAoynuévos ’ABpay TO bea TH 
wior@..., "Kal evAoynTos 6 Geos Oo 
tWuoros) ; I Sam. xxv. 32 f.; Tob. xi. 
14. The usage of the N. T. follows 
the old lines without exception 
(evAoynros 8 times, evAoynpévos 3 times, 
besides a 6 times repeated quotation 
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from Ps. ecxvii. 26). This appro- 
priation of the two words obviously 
rests on the feeling that men and 
lower things can naturally be called 
“blessed” only as having as a matter 
of fact now or formerly received 
blessing from God; but that in 
calling God “blessed” we are think- 
ing of historic fact only in so far as 
it points to a fundamental obliga- 
tion to bless Him which rests on His 
creatures under all circumstances. 
The strict sense of evAoynrds is in- 
voked by Philo (De Migr. Abr. 19), 
naturally with a different antithesis, 
to explain the paradox that Abraham 
is called evAoynrds, ov povov edvdoyn- 
#évos, in Gen. xii. 2 (see above) : he 
virtually defines evAoynrés as medv- 
K@s evdoylas Gévos Kal Gy wavTes NoVXd- 
wow. The question whether the verb 
to be mentally supplied with evdoyn- 
tos in benedictions is éoriy or ety is 
answered at once by the right inter- 
pretation of the verbal. Apart from 
the universal presumption against 
supplying any tense of the substantive 
verb but the present indicative, this is 
the only tense that suits the meaning 
“worthy of blessing.” But the most 
exact English rendering of this mean- 
ing is the optative or jussive Blessed 
be. (Most ofthe evidence here adduced 
has been independently discussed, 
with substantially the same results, by 
Ezra Abbot in the Journal of the 
| American] Society of Biblical Lite- 
rature and Exegesis for Dec. 1881 
[Middletown, 1882], pp. 152 ff.) 

The ultimate etymology of 912 is 
uncertain: but its chief biblical uses 
‘(“blessing” of men by men, of God by 
“men or other creatures, of men or 
other creatures by God), which are 
more distinct from each other than 
the familiarity of a single rendering 
in Greek, Latin,and modern languages 
allows us easily to recognise, appar- 
ently all rest immediately on the 
sense “to speak good words to,” “ to 
express good will by words.”. Some 
such sense as this was probably as- 
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sumed by the Lxx. translators in their 
almost invariable rendering of 172 by 
evdoyéw (evAoynTds), Which commended 
itself rather by its two obvious roots 
than by actual usage. Evdoyéo, a 
word of rare and somewhat late oc- 
currence in prose literature, better 
known from Pindar and the dra- 
matists, with classical writers means 
always “to praise,” usually “‘to pro- 
nounce public or formal praise” 
(thus the Rhet. ad Alex. 4 init. iden- 
tifies it with rd éyxopsaorixoy eidos of 
rhetoric). Moreover the gods are 
never its objects; except indeed in a 
pair of late Egyptian inscriptions, 
Aicyxpiov [Aod jorov Opa e[d |Aoy_a] rov 
evo| So |v Oeov.—Aicxpiwv Aro[ Sor jou ev- 
oys thy Eiow (C. I. G. 4705 b. Add. 
from Antinoopolis: compare another 
distinctly Jewish pair, also Egyptian, 
EvAoyet tov Gedy Ttodepatos Avovuciou 
*Iovdaios.—©cov evdroyia’ Gcodoros Aw- 
plwovos *lovdaios awbeis éx...[C. I. G. 
4838 c from Edfu]). Thus all the three 
biblical usages noticed above were 
new applications of evAoyéa, all taking 
their colour from the relation of men 
to God as willing the good of men. 
The “blessing” of God by men (as in 
evAoyntros here) is the only biblical 
usage in which the classical sense 
of “praise” distinctly survives: the 
“blessing” of God by men is no mere 
jubilant worship, but an intelligent 
recognition of His abiding goodness 
as made known in His past or present 
acts. The use of the same word, 
whether in Hebrew or in Greek, for 
what is called the “blessing” of God 
by man and for what is called the 
“ blessing” of man by God is probably 
founded on a sense of the essentially 
responsive nature of such “blessing ” 
as men can send on high. “ Prior est 
in nobis benedictio Domini,” says 
Augustine, “et consequens est ut et 
nos benedicamus Dominum. Illa 
pluvia, iste fructus est. Ergo redditur 
tanquam fructus agricolae Deo, com- 
pluenti nos et colenti” (Zn. in Ps. 
“xvi,” iv. 655 B). Such must be the 
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force of the emphatic language of 
Eph. i. 3 f., EvNoynros 6 Oeds kal 
marnp K.T.d.. 6 EvAOyHaAas nuas ev 
maon evAoyla mvevpatiKn €v Tois 
erovpavios ev Xpiota, kabas e&ehéEaro 
pas év avd mpd karaBodjs Koopov. 
The designation the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is confined 
to initial benedictions (Eph. i. 3; 2 
Cor. i. 3 ; as here : compare the thanks- 
giving in Col. i. 3, where however the 
right text has no xai) or other places 
of special solemnity (Rom. xy. 6 [cef. 
Phil. ii. 11, with the whole context 
from v. 2], 2 Cor. xi. 31, without judy 
or Xpiorod (right reading), and with 
6 @y evAoynTos eis Tovs aidvas added. 
The most obvious construction of this 
compound phrase is also the true one ; 
that is, rod Kupiov judy "Inocotd Xpicrod 
must be taken with Oeos as well as 
with zarnp. This construction (adopt- 
ed by the Reims Version in 2 Cor. i. 3, 
by A. V. and most earlier English 
revisions in 2 Cor. xi. 31, by A. V. in 
Eph. and 1 Pet., and by R. V. in all five 
places and in Apoe. i. 6, r@ Oe kai 
Tarp avrov, sc. Incot Xpiorod) alone 
agrees naturally with the collocation 
of words, though it is doubtless gram- 
matically possible to take eds abso- 
lutely. Inthe absence of an accessory 
word or phrase prefixed or affixed to 
eos, or of a change of order, or of any 
other sign calling on the reader to 
make a pause, he could hardly fail to 
read continuously on, unless indeed 
the sense thus obtained were mani- 
festly impossible : compare the exactly 
similar 6 Oeds kal matrnp nuoy of Gal. 
i, 4; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Thess. i. 3; iii. 
11, 13 (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 16). Here, as 
always, Oeos is as much an appellative 
as marnp (see above, p. 21), and there 
is nothing to suggest that the two 
appellatives were meant to stand ona 
different footing. In Ephesians (i. 3) 
any supposition that intrinsic necessity 
of sense requires the disjoining of deds 
from rod kupiov k.t.A. is forbidden by 
the direct and immediate phrase in 
i, 17, 6 Geos Tov Kupiov nudv "Incod Xpu- 
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aTov, o marnp THs dd€ys: or rather its 
presence in the same Hpistle is a 
strong confirmation of the corre- 
sponding interpretation of i. 3. The 
construction thus certified for Eph. 
i. 3 may be safely taken as determin- 
ing the construction intended by St 
Peter. The sense implied is evidently 
the same as that of the words spoken 
to Mary Magdalene, mopevou S€ mpos 
Tovs adeApovs pov kal eine avrois 
*AvaBaivw mpos Tov maTépa pov Kal 
marépa vpav Kal Gedy pov Kal Gedy vor 
(John xx. 17). See also some of the 
passages cited on v. 2 above, p. 20 f., 
and likewise Apoc. (ii. 7 %. @. ;) iii. 2, 12 
quater ; Matt. xxvii. 46 (with || Mark); 
Heb. i. 9: the application of language 
taken from Ps. Ixxxix. 27 (and 37) to 


* our Lord in Apoe. i. 5 is perhaps a 


connecting link between Apoc. (ii. 7 
e. U, ;) iii. 2, 12, and again ii. 27; iii. 5, 
21 on the one side (ef. i. 6), and on the 
other the language of the next pre- 
ceding verse of the Psalm (v. 26), “He 
shall cry unto me, Thou art my 
Father, my God,” which some Fathers 
(Athanasius, Cyril Alex., Theodoret) 
treat as fulfilled in John xx. 17. 
There is indeed nothing surprising 
in this expression of both relations in 
Scripture. To Jews and Greeks alike 
the idea expressed by the name God 
would be more comprehensive than 
the idea expressed by the name 
Father : summing up all such subor- 
dinate ideas as those of Maker and 
Ruler, it would suggest God’s rela- 
tion to the universe and all its con- 
stituent parts, not to that part of it 
alone which is capable of sonship. 
Now the revelation of Fatherhood 
which was given in the Son of God 
was assuredly not meant to supersede 
the more universal name. He whom 
men had securely learned to know as 
their Father did not cease to be their 
God, or to be the God of the world of 
which they formed a part and in which 
they moved ; and this relation was a 
primary and fundamental one, inde- 
pendent of the intrusion of evil. It 
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is therefore difficult to see how either 
relation could have been absent from 
a Perfect Manhood. Conversely a 
renovation and expansion of the whole 
idea of God as the God of men and 
the God of His whole creation is 
involved in the Incarnation, as seen 
under those larger aspects under 
which it came at last to present itself 
to the Apostles. 

In all five places of the Epistles 
(even in 2 Cor. xi. 31, compared with 
the twin sentences of xiii. 4 and the 
twin passages 1 Cor. i. 23—25, 26—31) 
the full phrase “the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” seems to 
pointto God as the Alpha and Omega 
(Apoce. i. 8) of the whole “economy” of 
creation and redemption (cf. Eph. i. 


18—23 ; iii. 8—11), and this is illus-— 


trated by Rom. ix. 5 (as a doxology) ; 
1 Cor. iii. 23 ; xv. 24. 

TOU Kuplov nuav “Incov Xpicrov, of 
our Lord Jesus Christ] This familiar 
and therefore too little considered 
phrase combines three elements with 
the simple personal name Jesus 

which is its nucleus. On the funda- 
* mental combination with Christ 
(Messiah), occurring first in St 
Peter’s exhortation on the first Chris- 
tian Pentecost (Acts ii. 38: cf. 36), 
see above on v. I, p. 13. The origin 
of the additional combination with 
Lord is shown by St Peter’s previous 
words on the same occasion. After 
expounding how Jesus was Christ 
(Acts ii. 22—32), specially with refer- 
ence to the Resurrection, he goes on 
to comment on His exaltation by God’s 
right hand, followed by His outpour- 
ing of the manifestation of the Spirit, 
as a yet higher ascent, an ascent “ in- 
to the heavens,” and thus as answering 
to the unique language of Ps, ex. 1, 
“The Lord (Jehovah) said unto my 
Lord (Adon), Sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool”: only One so exalted, he 
argues, could David call “my Lord” 
(cf. Matt. xxii. 45 with ||| Mc. Le.), 
and Jehovah bid to sit on His own 
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right hand. Then in a final sentence 
St Peter draws the double conclusion, 
“Let all the house of Israel therefore 
know assuredly that God made Him 
Lorp as well as Curist” (such must 
be the force of the order kal xvpsov 
avrov kai xpicrov), “this Jesus whom 
ye crucified,” The idea thus derived 
from an application of Ps. ex. 1 to the 
Ascension and Pentecostal manifest- 
ation of the Spirit, and embodied 
thenceforward in the term Lorp, is 
essentially that of Kingship (rv Baor- 
Aetav and Bacirevew are the words 
used by St Paul in the great passage, 
founded similarly on Ps. ex. 1, 1 Cor.xv. 
24—27: ef. Luke ii. 11), but a king- 
ship transcending, while it includes, 
the Davidic kingship; exercised not 
from Mount Sion but from the throne 
of heaven, Similarly in St Paul’s 
Epistles the formula KYPIOS 
IHSOYS, Jesus is Lord, stands as 
the fundamental and sufficient ex- 
pression of Christian faith (1 Cor. 
xii, 35) Romi ceo cheb aries 
KY POS WHEOY> SXPISTOS 
and in 1 Cor, viii. 6 (cf. Eph. iv. 5 f.), 
“One Lord, [even] Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and we 
through Him,” stands parallel to “One 
God, [even] the Father, from whom 
are all things and we unto Him.” 

It is equally necessary to observe 
that the same title appears in our 
Greek records as given to Christ 
during His earthly life by His dis- 
ciples ; in the vocative repeatedly in 
all four Gospels, in the nominative 
and other cases exclusively in St 
John’s Gospel, and that only after 
the Resurrection, though not ap- 
parently with any newly acquired 
force (xx. 2, [13 Tov Kupioy pov,] 18 
(Chis 20) 25s ex XT gna Ciemei2))) eet 
Thomas’s exclamation in xx. 28 (with 
pov) stands apart, and is a transitional 
anticipation. On three occasions 
Christ applies the title to Himself; 
indirectly in the warning to the 
Twelve respecting persecution in 
Matt. x. 24 f. (cf. John xiii, 16), in 


|| 


association with diddoKados ; next as 
a designation which the owner of the 
colt at Bethany or Bethphage would 
recognise (replaced by 6 didacKados in 
the analogous message to the owner of 
the house in Jerusalem at which the 
Passover was to be eaten, Matt. xxvi. 18 
with ||| Mc. Le.), in Matt. xxi. 3 with ||| ; 
and lastly at the washing of the 
Apostles’ feet after the Last Supper 
(John xiii. 13 £.), “ Yourselves call me 
The Teacher and The Lord, and ye 
say well, for so I am: if therefore I, 
the Lord and the Teacher,” &c. In 
all this early usage xvpios probably 
“represents not Adon but the nearly 
equivalent Aramaic Mar, sometimes 
applied to teachers by disciples (ef. 
Buxtorf Lex, Rabb. 1246 ff.; Keim 
Gesch. Jes. Naz. ii. 13 ; iii. 174); and 
at all events its sense is by no means 
identical with that of the xcvpios of St 
Peter’s discourse and the apostolic 
Epistles. Nevertheless the two senses 
are closely connected, The earlier 
was expanded into the later, as the 
disciples of Jesus came to feel that in 
His case a unique force was added to 
an appellation which, as addressed to 
any other Rabbi, was little more than 
conventional. But the earlier was not 
lost in the later. It was by the ex- 
perience of personal intimacy and 
discipleship that the true nature of 
the larger Lordship was discerned. 
For later disciples the words and 
deeds recorded in the Gospel remained 
the type and the basis of personal 
recognition of the universal Lord 
above. 

In the combination 6 xvpios "Incovs 
(the Lord Jesus) kvpios unquestion- 
ably signifies the exaltation to Divine 
kingship (in St Peter’s words of Acts 
i. 21 it may be transitional), not the 
authority of a teacher over disciples. 
A signal early example is the “invoca- 
tion” of St Stephen, “Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit” (Acts vii. 59). Not 
only is 6 kvpios *Incods never employed 
without special force by St Luke him- 
self in the Acts (in the genuine text of 
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his Gospel it does not occur at all), 
being always either preceded by “the 
MAMCen (Wil LO seeXEXGES su Tigoel 7 nC 
xxi. 13), specially with reference to 
baptism, or appearing as the sum of 
testimony or preaching (iv. 33 ; xi. 20); 
but in the few occurrences of the 
phrase in the reported words of 
others (kV.-11;) Xvi. 31; xx, [21 2, /. 
with nyov,] 24; xxi. 13: the only 
doubtful case being xx. 35) the higher 
sense is equally obvious. To St Paul 
the phrase as bearing this meaning 
would specially commend itself, as he 
had no share in the earthly disciple- 
ship, while he traced both his conver- 
sion and his apostleship to the voice 
from heaven. 

The full phrase in which the simpler 
combinations the Lord Jesus and 
Jesus Christ coalesce occurs first in 
St Peters defence of himself at 
Jerusalem for his reception of Cor- 
nelius (Acts xi. 17), ef ody thy tony 
Swpeav CSaxev avrois o Oeds ws Kai Huiv 
mioTrevoaow emt Tov Kvptov “Inoovy 
Xpiorov, where it seems intended to 
suggest the universality of this Lord- 
ship as distinguished from the national 
character of the Davidic kingship. 
Thus in the previous visit to Cornelius 
at Caesarea, after declaring his “ per- 
ception” (kara\apBavopar) that God’s 
acceptance of men was not limited by 
nationality, St Peter had clearly dis- 
tinguished the two spheres of king- 
ship by saying first “ He sent the word 
to the Sons of Israel declaring good 
tidings of peace through Jesus Christ,” 
and then “He is Lord of all” (Acts x. 
36: cf. Rom. x. 12). The full phrase 
occurs but twice (or thrice) again in 
the Acts, and always in contexts 
bearing directly on the comprehen- 
sion of both Jews and Gentiles under 
the same Lordship; xv. 26, with nov 
inserted (see below), in the letter of 
the apostles and elder brethren of 
Jerusalem to the Church of Antioch ; 
[xx. 21 v. 1, with nudy;] xxvili. 31, 
in reference to St Paul’s final preach- 
ing at Rome, “ proclaiming the king- 
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dom of God, and teaching the things 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ.” In 
the Epistles the full phrase in this 
absolute form, without 76, is all but 
confined to solemn initial and final 
salutations. The final “Grace” takes 
this form in Phil., and perhaps in Gal., 
Philem., where however 7yéy is pos- 
sibly genuine (as it certainly is in 
1 Thess., 2 Thess. [cf. Eph. vi. 24: on 
vi. 23 see below]), possibly also in 
2 Cor., Rom. (xvi. 20), Xpeorod being 
however doubtful in these two places, 
as it is likewise in Rev. xxii. 21. In 
all other cases (with five very doubt- 
ful exceptions, 2 Thess. ii. 1 v. /.; iii. 6 
». d.; 1 Cor. vi. 11 v. U.; Rom. xiii. 14 
v. 1; 2 Pet. ii. 20 v. 1, with cai cori- 
pos) it is coupled with a preceding 
eds (to which warnp [jpev] is usually 
added), for the most part in initial 
salutations (1 Thess., 2 Thess. bis, 1 
Cor., 2 Cor., Gal. v». 7, Rom., Phil., 
Eph., Philem.), once in an almost final 
salutation (Eph. vi. 23), and but once 
in the body of an epistle (2 Thess. i. 
12). 

Much commoner is the form which 
has jpov (“our”) inserted, as here. 
The difference of idea is well brought 
out by the remarkable words of 1 Cor. 
viii. 6, “and one Lord, [even] Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things 
(ra 7avra) and we through Him.” On 
the one hand the Lordship exercised 
by Him and “through Him” is univer- 
sal, comprehending all things and all 
men. On the other hand, to those 
men who recognise and welcome Him 
as Lord He is in a special sense their 
own Lord, and this inner Lordship is 
as it were a covenant uniting them to 
Him and toeach other. The outward 
expression of the recognition of Jesus 
the Christ as Lord is called “invoking 
Him” (émixadotpar) or “invoking His 
name” (Acts vii. 59; ix. 14, 21; xxii. 
16; 1 Cor.i..2:; Rom. x. 12 ff. ¢ 2 Tim. 
ii. 22). The use of this language in 
1 Cor. i. 2 is specially instructive be- 
cause the first ten verses of the Epistle 
contain the phrase “ [our] Lord Jesus 
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Christ” no less than 6 times, and that 
certainly not by accident : v. Io is an 
exhortation to the Corinthians, “by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
to cherish unity and avoid divisions. 
It is evidently implied that the fac- 
tions of the Corinthian Church were 
a violation of the bond of unity con- 
stituted by joint invocation of such a 
One as Lord (compare the connexion 
of Phil. ii. 11 with ii. 2—5). So again 
in v. 2 in saluting the Corinthians as 
men “hallowed” and “called,” St Paul 
joins them “ with (vv) all that invoke 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
every place, their [Lord] and ours” ; 
that is, his inculeation of unity im- 
plicitly deprecates division from other 
Churches as well as internal division 
(cf. ». g exAnOnrte eis Koww@viay Tod viod 
adtov Incov Xprorod rod Kupiov nuav ; 
and also iv. 17; vii. 17; xi. 16; xiv. 
33; and probably x. 32; xi. 22). 
Further emphasis is given to this idea 
by the addition of the words “ theirs 
and ours,” which are intelligible only 
as a resolution of the previous nyo, 
not as qualifying tom; the compre- 
hensive term “our Lord” being taken 
as extending to the fellowship of all 
Christians everywhere with those to 
whom it applied in the immediate 
and narrower sense, that is, with St 
Paul and the Corinthians. So Chry- 
sostom ei d€ 6 rémos ywpiter, adr’ 6 
KUpLos avToUs GuvaTTeL Koos BY" SLO Kal 
évav avtovs éemnyayev uav Te kal 
avuT@yv. 

While the unity of all Christians in 
the One Lord whom they invoke, in 
conjunction with the personal relation 
of service in which each stands to 
Him, is thus doubtless the primary 
and constant force of the words “ our 
Lord,” they may also have been meant 
to suggest more specially the bond of 
a common service which united an 
apostle to the particular church which 
he was addressing. Such is apparently 
the case in the long salutation at the 
beginning of Romans (see especially 
wv. 5, 6, as following “Incod Xpucrod 
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XpirTou, 0 KaTa TO TOAU aVTOU EAEOS dvayEevYnoas Has 


eis €Arrida Cwoav & avacracews “noo Xpiotou éx 


Tov kuplov nov in v. 4); and not im- 
probably here also, since St Peter’s 
salutation is founded on St Paul’s, 
and follows it in pointing to apostle- 
ship and church membership as rest- 
ing on the same Divine foundations. 

0 KaTa TO TOAY adrov édeos, WhO ac- 
cording to His great mercy] Mercy 
is the attribute of God which would 
specially suggest itself in reference to 
the admission of Gentiles to the 
covenant (Rom. xv. 9), and accordingly 
St Paul dwells on it in this connexion 
in Rom. xi. 30—32, while he also 
leoks forward to a fresh exhibition of 
“mercy” in the future readmission of 
the Jews who are now excluded by 
unbelief. In Eph. ii. 1—4 Gentiles 
and believing Jews are represented as 
alike the objects of “mercy.” In suc* 
cessive sentences (wv. 1 f., 3) they are 
placed on the same footing as regards 
moral failure, just as in Rom. ii, iii, 
and then (v. 4) God, in virtue of being 
“rich in mercy” (i.e. variously merciful, 
mAovowos ay ev édée), is said to have 
raised them up together in Christ Jesus 
out of spiritual death. St Peter does 
not distinguish the two classes, and he 
speaks simply of God’s “great mercy” ; 
but in this verse he is evidently speak- 
ing of himself, and therefore other 

‘Jewish Christians, jointly with the 
Gentile Christians to whom he is 
about to specially address himself. 

dvayevynoas nuas, begat us anew, 
regenerated us| Except here and in 
@. 23 the verb dvayevvaw does not oc- 
cur in the Greek Bible or Apocrypha! 
(a Western reading of John iii. 5 is the 
chief source of its patristic use), or in 
extant classical literature. A single 
passage however of the Pseudo- 
Philonic tract De incorr. mundi (c. 8) 
suggests that the derivative avayév- 


[! In Prol. Sirac &* reads dvaryevv nels 
(other MSS. raparyevndels) els Alyurrov.] 
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vnots was used by the Stoics in the 
same sense as madvyyevecia, their 
ordinary term for the renewal of the 
world after its periodical conflagra- 
tion ; unless indeed it'is due to the 
Jewish author of the tract himself. 
So also dvayevynrixos in Porphyry Ep. 
ad Aneb. 24 (repeated in the reply, 
De Myst. iii. 28) is probably indepen- 
dent of Christian usage ; though the 
same can hardly be said of the radvy- 
yeveoia which forms the subject of one 
of the Hermetic writings (ff. 15—-17, ed. 
Patr.), or of the phrase in aeternum 
renatus which occurs in Taurobolic in- 
scriptions (Orelli-Henzen 2352, 6041: 
ef, Marquardt-Wissowa Rom. Staats- 
verw. iil? 88 ff.). The phrase “new 
creation,” adopted by St Paul in 2 Cor. 
v. 17; Gal. vi. 15, occurs repeatedly in 
the Midrashim with various applica- 
tions (Schéttgen H. H. i. 704 f.), and 
a proselyte is compared to a new- 
born child in the Talmud and Jalkut 
Rubenis (J. Lightfoot and Wetstein on 
John iii. 3). St Peter’s language in- 
cludes this conception, that of entrance 
into a new order of existence, but 
combines with it that of Divine 
parentage : men enter the new life as 
children of its Author. 

nuas, Us, unites the Apostle and 
those to whom he wrote; yet not 
directly with reference to apostleship 
as his, and church membership as 
theirs, but on the ground of their 
common church-membership, as sug- 
gested by the preceding phrase “our 
Lord.” 

eis €Amida (dcav, unto a living 
hope] The elastic preposition «is can 
hardly be understood as introducing 
a mere result or accessory of the new 
birth. Rather, to judge by the form 
of the sentence, it describes what is, 
under one aspect, the very nature of 
the existence newly entered. It thus 
includes the sense of “into” as well 
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a 2 af \ Sey \ 
vexowy, “ets kAnpovoulay aplaprov Kat aptavTov Kat 


as “unto.” The construction may be 
compared with that of Gal. iv. 24, ets 
dovAelay yevveca, “ bearing [children 
born] into and unto bondage.” The 
new order of things is represented as 
in a manner all one great all-pervad- 
ing hope. The prominence of hope in 
some leading verses of this Epistle 
(so i. 13, 21; iii. 15) has often been 
noticed. Its relative importance how- 
ever is usually exaggerated. St Paul 
himself had led the way for St Peter 
in his own strong language about 
hope, especially in the Epistles to the 
Romans, Ephesians, and Colossians. 
See further on i. 21. 

¢écav, living] The corrupt read- 
ing ¢ofs, found in a pair of cursives 
and several early versions, embodies 
a natural misinterpretation (unto a 
hope of life). Life is a quality or 
characteristic of the hope here spoken 
of, not the object of it. St James 
twice describes a faith as “dead ” (ii. 
17, 26), i.e. having only such semblance 
of life as a corpse has of a living body, 
and in the light of the analogous con- 
trastSt Peter’s phrase becomes clearer. 
It is in the first instance the expres- 
sion of his personal experience as a 
Jew. Hope, centred in the Messianic 
expectation, belonged in a peculiar 
sense to Israel (see eg. Acts xxvi. 
Opty exxviliniZO) Cia xxi One lLewail 
38; xxiv. 21); but it had for the most 
part become languid and conventional, 
in a word “dead.” The Gospel had 
however breathed into it a new life, 
and so a new power to inspire life. 
But the phrase would have not less 
force as applied to the Gentiles, for 
whom it might almost be said that 
the very hope itself was new. At no 
time had their forefathers known the 
power of a glad sense of the future, 
even in their highest thoughts of the 
present. (Compare Leop. Schmidt, 
Ethik d. alten Griechen, ii. 683—76 ; 
who notes some partial exceptions, 


p. 73). The Gentiles of the Apostolic 
age could be described as “having no 
hope” (Eph. ii. 12) in a more positive 
sense, so great was the spiritual ex- 
haustion proceeding from the decay 
of religion, philosophy, and politics. 
d0 dvacracews “Incov Xpictod €k 
vexpav, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead] These words 
must not be taken with (écav though 
standing next to it. They belong 
naturally to dvayevyycas, and the order 
is perfectly what was to be expected, 
if, as we have already found reason to 
believe, the four words dvayevv. eis 
éd7. Cacav are to be taken together as 
forming a eee idea. The absence 
of an article e suggests at first sight. 
oa avaoracis pas be transitive, not _ 
resurrection 7 in the strict sense me 
“rising up,” but “raising up.” The 
form of the word would be compatible 
with this, and davicrnps is six times 
used in the Acts of the raising up of 
our Lord by the Father. But it is 
difficult so to apply the word in iii. 21; 
the neuter sense is certainly the usual 
one in the N.T., nor is there any pas- 
sage which requires the transitive 
meaning. The difference after all is 
not great, for the agent in the Resur- 
rection here is virtually implied to be 
the Father, since He is the subject of 
dvayevvyoas. Howour Lord’s Resur- 
rection was the instrument by which 
a new life of hope was brought into 
mankind may be read in many places 
of the Acts and the Epistles. It re- 
versed every doom of every kind of 
death, and thus annulled the hope- 
lessness which must settle down on 
every one who thinks out seriously 
what is involved in the universal 
empire of death. It was by the faith 
in the Resurrection that mankind 
was enabled to renew its youth. 
4. eis kAnpovopiay, unto an inherit- 
ance] Kis, a very favourite preposi- 


tion with St Peter, _may be taken 
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either as a repetition of the former 
eis, or as parallel to it, or in sequence 
to it; ie. either as marking an ex- 
planatory equivalent for éArida (écav 
or as carrying us on to a fresh result 
of either dvayey. simply or dvayev. eis 
eAmida (ooav. It does not seem 
natural to take kAjpovoulay as equiva- 
lent to edmida, and onthe contrary 
both words gain in force if they stand 
in antithesis to each other, as they 
may do if we take them as alike 
dependent on dvayevyyoas. The new 
life bestowed by the Father through 
the Gospel is at once a hope and an 
inheritance. 

KAnpovowia (—éw) in the O.T. chiefly 
represents words from the two roots 


ai wy, and apparently contains no 


implication of hereditary Saeeeein 


The sense ‘is rather ‘ : Paanctionsdt™ ant 
‘settled possession.” The same funda- 
mental sense remains in the N.T., but 
the Greek associations also_ of _ the 
word naturally hang about_it in St 
Paul, and probably in Hebrews, In 
St Peter r (viz. here and iii, 7, 9) the 
Greek s sense is more > doubtful. Here 
it would come in fitly, but is not 
needed; and in iii. 7, 9 it seems to 
be out of place. 

The typical inheritance in the O.T. 
is the inheritance of the Promised 
Land by Israel, awaited through 
several generations from the first 
promise to Abraham through all the 
vicissitudes of bondage and wander- 
ing (see esp. Ps. cy. 8—11). For 
this idea of inheritance as the fulfil- 
ment of promise see Rom. iv. 13f.; 
Gal. iii. 18; Heb. vi. 12, 17; xi. 8, 9. 
St Peter’s language here then calls 
attention to the new life not only as 
full of ardent hope for the future, but 
as at the same time the fulfilment of 
ancient longings of men and ancient 
promises of God. This double cha- 
racter runs through the whole para- 
graph: it looks backward to the 
searchings of the prophets, and for- 
ward to the full unveiling of the Son 
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of God. This consideration supplies 
an answer to the question whether the 
inheritance is present or future, a 
question which is not directly dealt 
with by the words that follow. The 


_inheritance is in one sense future (see 


Eph. i. 13 f. ), for it is as yet but partially 
revealed, and it is as yet encumbered 
by many hindrances and enemies. 
Butit is also present, being inseparable 
from sonship (see esp. Rom. viii. 16 f.; 
Gal. iv. 7). Compare such passages as 
mark the heavenly Jerusalem as pre- 
sent, e.g. Gal. iv. 26 and especially 
Heb. xii. 22—24 (the passage ending 
with the words duabyKns véas pecirn 
"Incov kal alpare pavticpov). It is not 
however identical with sonship, but is 
the result of it : it expresses from one 
side a share in the use and enjoyment 
of the created universe bestowed on 
men in proportion as they enter into 
their true relation to God the Lord 
of all. Both the range and the con- 
dition of inheritance are expressed in 
the words “ All things are yours, and 
you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
From another side it is a share of 
God’s rule over lower things, the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt. xxv. 34, &.: 
ef. eg. Mt. v. 3, 10; Luke xii. 32). 
Thus the word is complementary. to 
the he maperdnpous of v. 1 (cf. Heb. xi. 

—I0). 

apOaprov kal dulavrov kal dudpavror, 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away| These three 
words are all absent from the Luxx. and 
all found in Wisdom (xii. 1 ; xviii. 4 ; 
iii. 13; iv. 2; vili. 20; vi. 12). Itisa 
little startling to read these epithets in 
connection with kAnpovopziav. They at 
first sight suggest what is evidently 
subject to corruption and pollution 
and withering, such as living bodies 
or at least things made from living 
bodies, rather than anything obviously 
belonging to the idea of inheritance. 
But we must not too hastily assume 
that there is any mixture or confusion 
of images. Going back to the funda- 
mental O.T. conception of Israel’s 
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inheritance as the Promised Land, 
suggested as it is by its contrast to 
mapemonuors above, we find that these 
words are in some manner represented 
by corresponding verbs in the O.T. in 
connexion with the land, the first 
two quite completely. While there- 
fore there would be doubtless a certain 
strangeness, at least as regards dua- 
pavros, if yj were here used for kAy- 
povouia, and a certain abstractness is 


given by the use of this word, the ~ 


image of a land in which men dwell 
as a home, the scene, so to speak, of 
their life, and its most universal and 
most permanent base, is apparently 
never lost, and would be ill replaced 
by the vague notion of an indetermi- 
nate possession. 
ap@aprov| Here the antithesis is 
to POcipw and practically to its com- 
pounds such as diapdeipa, carapbeipa. 
These mainly stand for NY, which 
has much the same meaning, though 
with less of the notion of corruption— 
to injure, mar, spoil. One interesting 
passage, probably not forgotten by St 
Peter, stands rather alone, Gen. vi. 
11—13 (6. followed by xarafé.): cf. 
ix. 11. But he had probably chiefly 
_in_mind the ravaging of a land by a 
~ hostile army, for which POeipo is good 
Greek (e.g. Plut. Per. 34 (i. 171 4); 
Demet. 33 (i. 904 B)); the Lxx. also has 
_d:apbecipw several times in this sense 


(Ruth iv. 6 px wore SiapOecipw thy KAn- — 


povoniay pov has the more general 
sense “spoil”), and so I Macc. iii. 39; 
xv. 4. The use of $6. and cara@é. for 
other Heb. words in Is. xxiv. 1, 3, 4 
seems to be irrelevant. 

dulavrov| juaive, the antithetical 


see especially Deut. xxi. 23 and Jer. 
ii. 7; cf. Ps. (Ixxviii) lxxix. 1. Miaivo 
stands also for bbn “to (open) pro- 


povopias. 


fane” (usually rendered by BeBnddw) 
in Is, xlvii. 6, éuiavas (so LXx.; Heb. 
“T have profaned”) rv xAnpovopiav 
pov. 

dudpayrov] from papaive, used inthe _ 


__ passive in late Greek for the withering. 
_of flowers and herbage (cf. papavOjcerae 


Ja.i. 11; dwapavtivov r. Sdéns crépavov 

1 Peter vy. 4), also for the dying out of 
a fire, and the wasting of the features — 
by illness (comp. the medical word 

papacpos). Mapaive is rare in LXX. 

(Job xv. 30; xxiv. 24 ; cf. Wisd. ii. 8). 

But the papavOnoera: in James i. 11 

refers back to éEjpaveyv rt. xéptov 

x.7.A., from Isaiah xl. 7, itself quoted in 

I Pet. i. 24; and moreover &npaivoya 

with much the same meaning (Heb. 

Wa), very often used for “ withering”) 

is applied to portions of the earth, 

Jer. xxiii, 10 ai voual tis éepnuov; 

Am. i. 2 7 Kopudn rov Kappndov : cf. 

Job xii. 15. The force of the image 

is best seen by such prophetic passages 

a8 Is) xxix. 17); XXxXil) 1 Sifl.-p xem 

(especially Ixi. 11). The land of in- 

heritance is a land clothed with the 

brightness and freshness of life and 

living growth, and that a brightness 

and freshness not subject to the law 

of decay; and what in strictness 

applies only to the face of the earth 

is said, as it were, of the earth itself. 

*Audpavros thus exhibits in a figure_ 
the essential sense of aiwwos, the 

negation of mutability and perishabie- 
nness: cf. Heb. ix. 15 ris at@viov KAn- 
The three epithets then 

severally stand in contrast to the 

spoiling and ravaging of a land, as by 

a hostile army ; to its defilement and 

profanation ; and to the scorching and 

decay of its living face. 

5. Ternpnuerny ev ovpavois eis vuas, 
which hath been kept in (the) heavens 
unto you] ‘Yas must be read, not 
nwas, Which has indeed hardly any 
evidence. 

Tetnpnuevnv, not to be confounded 


I. 5] 


with rnpovpéevny (contrast dpovpoupe- 
vous in the next line). There is not 
_the slightest need to depart from the 
full proper sense of the perfect “which 
-hath been kept.” In Col. i. 5 daroxec- 
#évnyv contains part only of the sense, 
viz. that the Divine gift is now kept or 
laid up. But the- perfect, while im- 
plying this, means that it has been 
laid up from the beginning : through 
all the long ages during which it was 
not revealed it still lived in the eternal 
_ counsel of God which was before all 
worlds; cf. mpoyrwow in v. 2. Doubt- 
less there is special reference to the 


reception of the Gentiles in the 


_fulness of time. See Eph. i. 4—12; 
iii. 5 f., 9Q—12 (dmokexpuppévov, v. 9); 
Col. i. 25—27 (dmokexpuppévor, v. 26) ; 
Rom. xvi. 25 f. (ceovynpévov, v. 25); I 
Cor. ii. V8) (dmrokekpupperny, v. 7), 
where (v. 9) the same idea is expressed 
in another form by jroipuacev (cf. Heb. 
xi. 16 and probably Eph. ii. 10). There 
is indeed special force in the verb 
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tain likewise a clear implication of 
plurality, though perhaps only in a 
symbolic sense, expressive of variety 
and gradation. The absence of the 
article arises, as often with prepositions, 
from the familiarity of the phrase as 
indicating, as it were, a well-known 
region, the two words together form- 
ing a quasi-adverbial expression, 
which might be compared to “ heaven- 
ward,” “earthward,” “homeward.” 
Similarly “in heavens” occurs in 
early English versions. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this whole local 
language is figurative only: without 
such figures human thought and 
speech would be impossible in re- 
spect of all the highest things. “The 
heavens” are the image of God’s 
spiritual treasure-house, where, to 
speak in human language, He keeps 
what things He has “prepared for 
them that love Him.” 


eis vas, unto you] This means 


dative (2 Pet. ii. 17|| Jude 13). That 


év ovpavois. Thislanguageisderived sense is no more than implied here. 


from such words of our Lord as Mt. 
Wat 2eavie2O3) XIX. 20 suc. xi. 33/15, Cl. 
Col. i. 5 (referred to above); compare 
the Book of Henoch lviii, 5 (with 
Dillmann’s note): “And thereafter 


What is expressed is the keeping 
‘(rernp.) through all the ages #i7/ these 
converts ; in combination 


shall it be said to the saints that they 4 (|| Jude 6), 9; iii. 7, though none of 


shall seek in heaven the mysteries of 
righteousness, the inheritance of (con- 
stant) faith” (sc. hidden till then in 
heaven). ‘O ovpavos, the visible sky 
or heaven, is the natural symbol of the 
invisible world of God, which under 


world above. The plural, rare in Lxx. 
(mostly in Psalms), much commoner 
proportionally in N.T.; may have come 
originally from the literal rendering of 
the Hebrew. But the Jews of late times 
believed that there was a plurality of 
__heavens (on the “ Seven Heavens,” see 
Wetstein and Schéttgen on 2 Cor. xii. 
2); and the N.T. has passages (as 
Eph. iv. 10; Heb. iv. 14) which con- 


these cases refer to persons). Com- 
pare the use of efs in vv. Io, II, 
a 

tous ev duvapyet Geod hpovpoupévovs, 
who inthe power of God are guarded | 


_virtue of”), What is dwelt on how- 
ever is not so much that the power of 
God is exerted on behalf of men, as 
that men are uplifted and inspired by 
power, or by a power, proceeding 
from God. This power from without 
corresponds to the faith (see below) 
from within. Cf. Phil. iv. 13; Col. i. 
ft Eph L163) 2 Th. i. 11. For 
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the phrase év Suv. Geod, see Rom. xv. 
13, 19 (€v &. mv. ayiov); 1 Cor. ii. 5 ; 2 
Cor. vi. 7: similarly éx vv. deod 2 Cor. 
xiii. 4; card Ody. Oeod 2 Tim. i. 8. “Ev is 
_not here instrumental but is used with 
_ its strict meaning. In one sense the 


_ power is in men ; but in another and 


yet truer sense men are in the power, 
‘they yield to it as something greater 
and more comprehensive than them- 
selves, in which their separateness is 
lost. Fortunately we are used in 
Bible English to “in the power of.” 
Here the guarding power of God 
seems to be tacitly opposed to the 
visible and, as it might have been 
feared, overwhelming power now being 
put forth to crush the little Christian 
flock. 

ppovpoupevovs. The word (“being 
under watch and ward”) is probably 
chosen for a similar purpose, to indi- 
cate a protection against the assaults 
of enemies (on the use of dpovpety in 
the N.T. see Hicks in The Classical 
Review i. 7 f.). The context how- 
ever shows that it cannot mean simply 
a protection that supplies escape from 
external attacks; for dca miartews fol- 
lows. A somewhat similar use of 
dpovpéw occurs in Phil. iv. 7, a diffi- 
cult verse ; and cf. Gal. iii. 23 (édp.... 
eis T. weANoVE'a TiaTLY amoKadupO7vat), 
The idea here seems to be that, 
whether the cwrnpia be revealed soon 
or late, it will not be too late to benefit 
the Christians: in a true sense they 
will be in keeping till that time. The 
sentence is illustrated in meaning, 
though not (at least obviously) in 
language, by our Lord’s own words in 
Mt. x. 22; xxiv. 13 with|| Me. xiii. 13 
and still more Le. xxi. 19, which is 
preceded by the (in this context) most 
remarkable verse kal Opi& ék rT. kea- 
Ajjs vuev ov px amdAnra, reminding 
us of poupovpévovs. The guarding 
and the salvation are of a nature 
compatible with suffering and death. 


dua tiorews, through faith] Here 
we have, as with all the apostles, faith 
as the one central or fundamental 
Christian typeof mind ; seen in relation 
to the apparent triumph of enemies 
and the apparent indifference of God. 
This is emphatically reiterated in 
vv. 7, 9: see also i. 21; v. 9. The 
“endurance” spoken of in the Gospels 
is a particular mode of this faith, ef. 
27Th.i.4. The guarding is “through 
faith,” because faith is the human 
condition which brings the Divine 
strengthening into operation. 

eis carnpiav, unto a salvation] 
This word again cannot be rightly 
understood without reference to its 
O.T. usage. The primary idea of the 
verb “to save” in the O.T. (YY) is — 
deliverance from dangers or from 


_ enemies, or from death, the enemy of. 


enemies. Cf. Ex. xiv. 13; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9, 13, &c.; the Psalms passim; 
Lam. iii. 25, 26. And the same idea 
reappears explicitly (from Ps. cy. (cvi.) 
10) in Le i. 71. But evidently the 
prevalent N.T. usage, though founded 
on this O.T. usage, goes much further. 
Here the context, quite in the strain 
of Lam. and other O.T. passages (e.g. 
Gen. xlix. 18), suggests patient waiting 
for deliverance in the midst of per- 
secution. To learn what is the nature 
of the deliverance intended it is worth 
while to turn again to the passages of 
the Gospels referred toabove. What 
St Matthew and St Mark call “ being 
saved” St Luke calls “winning our 
souls.” St Peter presently in v. 9 dis- 
tinctly speaks of “salvation of souls” 
as the end of their faith. In these 
and similar phrases we must beware 
of importing into vx the modern 
associations connected with the re- 
ligious use of the word “soul.” The 
“soul” in the Bible is simply the life, 
and “to save a soul” is the opposite 
of “to kill”: see especially Mark iii. 4. 
There are of course many passages 
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where far more than this saving of 
the bodily life is meant; but the 
meaning is reached not so much by 
a different sense of the word “soul” 
as by a transfer of the whole idea toa 
different region. The bodily life is 
but the symbol of a more mysterious 
life, which is the very self; and this 
too has need to be saved. Those who 
endured to the end in the midst of 
the trials of the Day of the Lord were 
to be saved or to win their souls, 
although death might come upon 
them and they might seem to lose 
their souls (“Whosoever shall will to 
save his soul shall lose it,” &c., Matt. 
Xvi. 25 and parallels), and thus might 
seem to find no salvation. But there 
was another salvation behind, the 
deliverance of a life beneath the 
bodily life (compare Heb. x. 34). 

érolunv admroxadupbjnva, ready to be 
revealed] Revelation is always (prob- 
ably even in Gal, iii. 23) in the strictest 
sense an unveiling of what already 
exists, not the coming into existence 
of that which is said to be revealed. 
This also seems to be implied in 
éroiunv, the more usual péAdAovcay 
(v. 1; Rom. viii. 18; Gal. iii. 23) being 
neutral as to this point: salvation is 
represented as already there, so to 
speak, awaiting, or prepared for, the 
withdrawal of the veil. If, as the con- 
text implies, the salvation intended 
be deliverance from spiritual evil, the 
transformation of the inner man into 
the Divine image, then this salvation 
will have been proceeding long before 
the crisis comes which makes it 
known. 

€v Kaip@ eaxat@, in a season of 
extremity} In the N.T., as in the 
O.T., éoyaros forms a part of various 
phrases denoting time, with more or 
less definiteness of meaning: see 
Cheyne on Isaiah ii. 2. We shall have 
one of them in v 20. This particular 
combination occurs nowhere else, the 
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nearest being €v écy. nuepars (nu. €ox.) 
(Jam. v. 3; 2 Tim. iii. 1) from Prov. 
Xxix. 44 (=xxxi. 25). But there is 
no reason to think it has any technical 
sense, such as by association we attach 
to “the last days.” It is more natural 
to take it literally, “in a season of 
extremity,” “when things are at their 
worst” : so Kingsley (Poems 141) : 


“The night is darkest before the 
morn ; 

When the pain is sorest the child 
is born, 
And the day of the Lord at hand.” 


This, the most obvious meaning of the 
words, is borne out by classical ex- 
amples: Polyb. 29 II, 12 @ore kai 
mpos Tov €axaToyv Katpov edOovTa 
Ta kata THY AdeEavdpetay...mapa TovTO 
mad opbedjva ; Plut. Syl. 12 (458 F) 
édXely 7. Gyo TOAW Vrd Aiwod ouYy- 
yey On TH xpEela TeV davayKaioy 
els Tov €xxarov kacpov: cf. Plut. 
Per. c. Fab. Comp. 1 (190 B) @aBiov... 
ev aigxiarors [? €aydrois| kai Svozor- 
forarots Kaipots avadeEapévov Thy 
modw; Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 33 dvepipynoKov 
Te yap tovs "AOnvaiovs ws del tore 
adhAnAous ev Tots peylorots KaLpots 
maplaravro én ayabois. 

6. &v @ dyakhiacde, in whom ye 
exult| It is not easy to decide what 
is the antecedent of 6. The most 
obvious is kap@ écxarw, cither 
with the meaning “exult in that 
season” as an object of exultation, or 
“in that season exult,” i.e. denoting 
merely the time of exultation. The 
former, if true, would render the 
Hpistle needless: if they were already 
exulting in the prospect of that season, 
they needed no further encourage- 
ment. The latter would be tolerable 
only if dyad\vaoOe were a future, as 
some Latin fathers and inferior Vulg. 
MSS. have it (eaultabitis) : but it is 
impossible to understand a present as 
a future in a passage depending on 
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the contrast of present with future. 
A better sense is obtained by taking 
év # to refer to the whole contents of 
ww. 3—5 (the adverbial use need not 
be discussed): but here too there is an 
incongruity, though less than the for- 
mer, in supposing that they so cordi- 
ally believed all that precedes as to 
exult in it. The verses that follow 
are evidently meant to contain an un- 
dertone of lightly touched admonition, 
and therefore these principal verbs in 
the second person plural are likely to 
contain something of the nature of an 
appeal. I think therefore that it is 
better to take 6 as masculine, referring 
either to the principal subject of the 
preceding sentence, 6 Geds Kal marnp 
k.T.A., or to Incot Xpiorod twice named, 
the last distinctly named Geod (ev Suv. 
Geod) being indeterminate and virtually 
adjectival. There is ample O.T. pre- 
cedent for this language, exulting in 
God, dyahArdopae being used (for sey- 
eral Hebrew words) in such cases both 
with eri and with év (MSS. sometimes 
differing) ; e.g. Ps. xxxii. 1; Hab. iii. 
18, which last is of a strain similar 
to that of this passage; and in the 
N.T. see especially Le. i. 47 (though 
with emi: but év is used Jo. v. 35). 
It is also confirmed by ». 8, for, 
though grammatically «is 6v goes 
with muorevovres only, the verse gains 
in force if a rejoicing in Christ is 
taken as implied. Compare also iv. 
13. St Peter could safely appeal to 
the exultation of the Christians in 
God or in Christ as a ground for his 
exhortations to hopeful endurance : 
what he desired was a practical ap- 
plication of the primary religious 
faith which they already possessed. 
*Ayaddiaw (—opar) with the cognate 
substantives is unknown except in the 
Lxx. and the N.T. and the literature 
derived from them, and in the N.T. it 
is confined to books much influenced 
by O.T. diction (Mt., Le., Acts, 1 Peter, 


Jude (-acvs), Jn. (including Apoc.)), 
being absent from the more Greek 
writers, St Paul and (except in quot.) 
Heb. Its usage in the Lxx. for various 
Hebrew words expressive of joy is 
too promiscuous to give any precise 
indication of meaning. It appar- 
ently denotes a proud exulting joy, 
being probably connected closely with 
dyddNoua, properly to be proud of, 
but often combined with jdoua and 
such words. In the last Beatitude 
(Mt. v. 11f.) it is used to express the 
temper of mind which unrighteous 
persecution should produce. Clem. 
Str. vi. p. 789 says tHv b€ ayadAiaow 
evppooryny eival dacw, émdoyropov 
ovoay Ths Kata THY GAjnOevay apeThs Sud 
Twos éotidcews kal Siaxtdoews WuyxeKis : 
but he does not mention his authority ; 
the important words are apparently 
éoriacws and diayvors. So also Sér. vi. 
p. 815 evdpavOdpmev kai ayadAta- 
OGpev ev avTH, Tovtéoti...tHy Oeiav 
éctiacw evoxndopev. As regards the 
mood, ayadAcao Ge (like St Paul’s yai- 
pere, 1 Th. y. 165. Phil. ilioa, iveg) 
would make sense as the imperative; 
cf. v. 12 eis Hv orqre, which is even 
more abrupt. But we have to take into 
account the obviously parallel ayamare 
followed by dya\\vare (—oe) in v. 8, 
where the imperative is hardly natu- 
ral. See also ii. 5 (olxod.). More- 
over (1) the Av of v. 13 seems to 
begin the exhortation proper, and (2) 
almost all the many imperatives of 
the Epistle are aorists, even when a 
present would at least have been not 
out of place (apparently ii. 17 is the 
only exception). 

drtyor, a little] The word may mean 
“for a little time” (as Mc. vi. 31 
prob.; Apoce. xvii. 10)—in Luke v. 3 it 
is “a little space”—or “to a little 
amount.” In v. to there is the same 
ambiguity, a’dvoy being by no means 
decisive ; and Rom. viii. 18, 2 Cor. iv. 
17 (ro mapavrixa édadpov) are favour- 
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able to either interpretation. But on 
the whole the general tone of the 
Epistle suggests rather depreciation 
of the intrinsic importance of the 
sufferings endured than insistance on 
the relative shortness of their dura- 
tion, though this might also be included 
in their slightness. In 2 Clem. 19 §3 
there is no ambiguity (kay dAtyov ypovov 
kaxoTabnowow ev TO Koop@). 

apr.]; An emphatic “now,” “at this 
moment,” or rather “for the moment.” 
So ii. 2 dprvyevynra Bpépn “just born 
babes.” 

ei d€ov, Uf so tt must be] ’Eotiv is a 
natural but erroneous insertion in 
most MSS., not in the best (SB c*) 
or in Clem. Str. iv. p. 622. Since 
déov is not an adjective but a parti- 
ciple, we might have rather expected 
ef det (Acts xix. 36 déov éoriv) : but this 
omission of the substantive verb or 
copula with the participle is exactly 
in accordance with what we find in 
the case of the analogous participle 
é€ov in two out of the three passages 
in the N.T. where it is found (Acts ii. 
29; 2 Cor. xii. 4; but éfov jv Mt. 
xii. 4). For the sense compare iii. 17. 
It is possible that déor contains a latent 
allusion to the de? yevéodas of Me. xiii. 
7 || Mt. xxiv. 6 || Le. xxi. 9; derived 
from Dan. ii. 28: such sufferings 
were part of the appointed order 
of things leading up to the great 
crisis. But it may be no more than a 
precautionary phrase due to the in- 
equality and uncertainty of the per- 
secutions in Asia Minor, and the 
possibility that some of those ad- 
dressed might escape them. 

umnbévtes, though ye have been put 
to grief} This word is not merely 
equivalent to wadovres. It expresses 
not suffering, but the mental effect of 
suffering: hence év follows, not a 
simple dative. The meaning is that 
the exulting joy just spoken of might 
and did really exist notwithstanding 


the simultaneous presence of a real 
sorrowing and depression: cf. 2 Cor. 
Vi. 10, bs AvTovpevor del S€ xalpovTes. 

év mrotkidous Tetpacpois, in manifold 
trials| The phrase is doubtless taken 
from James i. 2. The sufferings now 
undergone are spoken of as in the 
strict sense trials, i.e. as sent in God’s 
providential purpose for the trial of 
their faith, as He tried Abraham and 
Job. This is the proper original force 
of meipatm and metpacyds as applied 
to what befals men. The notion of 
temptation in the modern sense, i.e. 
allurement to evil, is to be found in 
only a few places of the N.T., and 
there not prominently. 

motkidos is used by seven writers of 
the N.T. (as also in 2, 3, 4 Macc.) 
in the sense found here, “various,” 
“varied,” ie. in reference to a plu- 
rality of things differing from each 
other in character. This use is al- 
most unknown in classical Greek 
[Ael. V. HL, 98, 0 Sé...modAais Kat 
moukinats ypnoapuevos Biov peraBorais], 
for in the passages usually cited it 
means “complex,” “elaborate,” “ re- 
fined” (“cunning ” in the old sense) as 
opposed to “simple.” Nor is it found 
in the txx. St Peter probably speaks 
of a diversity of trials partly to cheer 
the Asiatic Christians by assigning 
the one great beneficent purpose to 
all the various difficulties which beset 
them, partly to suggest that the pur- 
pose itself included variety: the 
education of the human spirit con- 
templated in the trials contained’ 
various elements and proceeded by 
various steps. 

7. wa To Soxiproy (vl. Soxipov) 
UpOv Tis TicTews TOAUTLLOTE POV... InTOU 
Xpiorod, that the test (v.l. approved- 
ness) of your faith may be found 
much more precious than gold that 
perisheth and yet is tried (purified) 
by fire, unto praise and glory and 
honour through the revelation of Jesus 
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Christ] The general sense of this sub- 
ordinate clause is clear, but there are 
difficulties in detail. The usual andthe 
only certain sense of doxijov isa test, an 
instrument or means of trial: yet it is 
not the test which is precious (odv- 
tiwotepov), but the thing tested. The 
difficulty is hardly less on the very 
questionable supposition that Soxipsoy 
can mean the process of trial. Forthe 
sense “result of trial” (= doxiuy) there 
is neither evidence nor probability. If 
the text is sound, we must suppose 
that the word is used in its usual 
sense ‘‘ test” (which suits well enough 
in James i. 3), and that it is loosely 
called precious as tending to a result 
which is precious. But I confess I 
cannot but suspect that the true read- 
ing is déxipor (“approved”), now found 
only in 23, 56, 69, 110, of which 69, 
Ilo are among the best cursives. 
The neuter adjective might express 
either the approved part or element 
of the faith (in contrast to the part 
found worthless), or (as often in St 
Paul, cf. Winer-Moulton p. 294) the 
approved quality of the faith as a 
whole. The image suggests that the 
former is meant, that is, that ro ddx- 
pov ths miotews is the pure genuine 
faith that remains when the dross has 
been purged away by fiery trial. 

The next point is the construction : 
Evpe6n may be taken either with 
mohutysorepov Or With eis émauvov. 
But the latter construction would 
naturally suggest the sense “‘ be found 
as praise,” and yields but awkwardly 
the required sense, “found such as to 
issue in praise,” “to deserve praise.” 
Further this construction is still more 
decisively excluded by the impossi- 
bility of taking woduriporepov (a pure 
adjective, not an adjective used sub- 


1 The meaning of the word in Arethas 
on Apoe. ix. 4 (Cramer, Cat. p. 315, of dé 
TO Soxlutov EauTay did mupds mapexdpevor) 
is very doubtful. 


stantively) as in apposition to ro dok. 
without dv or some such link. Tyn- 
dale and A.V., followed by R.V., boldly 
insert “being” before “more precious,” 
Tyndale being probably led in this 
direction by the “pretiosior si¢ auro” 
of the Vulgate (so the late text as 
well as am fu, though not the Cle- 
mentine)2. On the other hand there 
is no difficulty if we take sodutip. 
with cvp. (“be found more precious”), 
and eis émauvoy «.7.A. a8 expressing an 
additional point, the result of this 
finding the approved faith to be more 
precious, &c. Phrases thus added 
with eis are common enough. 

moAutiorepov. So all the better 
MSS. instead of the common sroAv 
TULL@TEpOV. 

xpvalov Tov admoAAvpévov, not Tod 
Xp. 7. az. (contrast John vi. 27), i.e. not 
that particular gold which perisheth, 
but gold in general, a property of 
which it is to perish. The word dod. 
is doubtless inserted with a view to 
what is to follow, dua mupds dé Soxipa- 
Copévov. It is impossible to reverse 
the order of these parallel participles, 
as though we had 61a mupéos peév Soxipa- 
Copévov amodAvpévov Sé,80 as to throw 
the main and final stress on dzoAX.; 
and after all we should thus gain 
nothing but the elaboration of a 
simple and obvious image. Nor again 
can it be right to slur over the adver- 
sative force of dé, as though the two 
participles were merely added one to 
another. The antithesis meant is 
doubtless this :—“ gold, which (unlike 
the substance of faith) is a perishable 
thing (compare @Oaprois applied to 
silver and gold in v. 18), and yet, 
perishable though it be, when it passes 
through the fire is not thereby de- 


2 Though év might easily fall out 
after mo\uriudtepov, there would be no 
probability in the conjecture, as the con- 
nexion of zodur. with evp. gives really a 
better sense. 
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stroyed but proved and purified”: the 
d€ in pre py opdvres muorevovres dé, V. 
8, is of a similar character. 

ova thus retains its local force with 
an inchoate instrumental force added 
(Winer-Moulton p. 473). Fortheimage, 
compare iv. 12, TH €v vpiv mupocer 
mpos meipacpov vpiv ywouevn, where 
mepacpov answers to doxiwatouévov 
here. It is of course suggested by 
various passages of the O.T., especially 
Zech. xiii. 9: but similar language is 
common in classical writers (see Wet- 
stein and others cited by Steiger, 
Pp. 99). 

Perhaps some word more directly 
suggestive of purification than doxipa- 
Copevov might have been expected 
here; but it is to be remembered 
that doxiato and the cognate words 
often involve, if they do not directly 
express, the production of a new and 
purer state, not merely the ascertain- 
ment (by God or man) of a state that 
already exists: see xarepyatera James 
i, 3, and the peculiar use of Soxiur by 
St Paul in Rom. v. 4; 2 Cor. viii. 2. 
Thus the modern sharpness of dis- 
tinction between probation and educa- 
tion is not maintained in the Bible 
(cf. Wisd. xi. I1 rovrous pev yap os 
matnp vovderav €doxiwacas): every 
Divine probation is also in purpose 
an education. Thus much is indeed 
implied in the very use of the image 
of fire in its action upon gold and 
silver. 

evpeO7, similarly used 2 Pet. iii. 14, 
expresses the result of the probation 
in relation to the Divine Prover and 
Refiner. The Searcher of hearts, who 
has instituted the trial, seeks the pure 
metal of faith after the trial, and finds 
it (cf. Ps. xvii. 3). 

eis @mawvov kat do€av Kat tyunv (the 
words Sd£av and ripny are inverted in 
the Syrian text). All three words are 
elsewhere separately used with refer- 
ence both to God and to men. Here the 


context shows the praise, &c., granted 
to men to be mainly intended; while 
the praise, &c., which redound to God 
in all true praise, glory, and honour 
obtained by men, cannot be excluded. 
This indeed follows a fortiori from 
such passages as Phil. ii. g—11. The 
dependence of the one on the other 
comes out in John xii. 43 compared 
with v. 44. For émaivos as coming to 
men, see ii.14; also Rom. ii. 29; xiii. 3 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 5; and implicitly Phil. iv. 8. 
"Enawos occurs hardly at all in the 
LXX., emauvéo very little; and moreover 
the idea of man as praised by God is 
not distinctly recognised in the O.T. 
What corresponds to it there is satis- 
faction, well pleasing, 73), evdokéo 
(cf. also evAoyéw) ; but these words 
imply no expression of the Divine 
satisfaction, such as ézawos contains 
(yet see 4 Mae. xiii. 3 7@ ematvoupéve 
mapa Oe@ Aoyou@). On the other 
hand, whenever the Greeks use 
émawos carefully, they include in it 
moral approbation. Various interest- 
ing passages of Aristotle are collected 
by Cope, Lntr. to Rhet. p. 212 ff.: the 
chief points are these, that apern and 
émawos correspond exactly to each 
other and imply each other (cf. Phil. 
iv. 8, where they are coupled together), 
and that ézawos, especially as dis- 
tinguished from éyxwp.ov, has reference 
chiefly to the mpoaipeois or inward 
disposition to acts as actions, not as 
works or results. God’s praise of 
man sets forth the true type of praise, 
appreciative recognition ; and at the 
same time hallows it as a pure and 
inspiring object of desire (cf. Mare. 
Aur, xii. II py moveiy aGddo 7) drep 
pedrer 6 Geos émracveiy): it is com- 
pletely expressed in the words “Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” St 
Peter probably took the use from St 
Paul (see especially 1 Cor. iv. 5); but it 
may also have been current in the 
Greek of the time. 
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kal do€av kai tryunv. The other com- 
binations of érawos with dcéa are eis 
émawov [ras] doéns Hph. i. 6, 12, 14 and 
eis 80£ay kat éawoy Phil. i. 11, always 
with reference to God. This last 
combination occurs likewise in 1 Chr. 
XVi. 27 Sd&a Kal érawvos Kata Tpocwmoy 
avrov, though the Psalm itself (xcv. 6)in 
the Lxx. has é£opuordynors kal wparorns. 
Acéa and rij are frequently com- 
bined, and in one remarkable passage 
of the O.T, the reference is to man, 
Ps. viii. 6 d0&p Kal tinny eorepavecas 
avrov: and soin the N.T., Rom. ii. 7, 10. 
In the Psalm the glory and honour 
seem to be the glory and honour of 
God Himself which He has imparted 
to man as made in His image (De- 
litzsch, Hupfeld), and it is striking 
that in Job xl. 10 (=v. 5 Lxx.) Job 
is bidden ironically to clothe himself 
with “glory and honour,” i.e. to invest 
himself with what belongs to God. Ac- 
cordingly from éawvos, which is a fitter 
word—at leastin its proper Greek sense 
(cf. Arist. Hih. Nic. i. 12)—to be used 
in reference to man than God, there is 
an ascent to the more properly Divine 
attributions of glory and honour, They 
had been similarly spoken of together 
in reference to man by St Paul in 
Rom. ii. 7,10. The precise distinction 
between them is not easy to seize ; 
still less, between the alliterative pair 
of Hebrew words which they chiefly, 
though not always, represent, 17 and 
V3, In adding riynyv to dofav St 
Peter very possibly had in mind the 
phrase oxevos eis riysnv Rom. ix. 21, 
which is worked out more fully in 2 
Tim, ii. 20 f. (ending with “meet for 
the Master’s use”); for there too it is 
the result of probation that is spoken 
of. Personal honour and esteem on 
the part of the Lord may thus be the 
distinguishing characteristic of rir. 

év dmoxadtwe. “Ev can hardly be 
here exclusively temporal, “at the 
time of the revelation,” as though two 
distinct though contemporaneous 
events were spoken of (as eg. ev 77 
éoxarn oddmvyys I Cor. xv. 52). It 
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rather means “in and through,” “in 
virtue of”: the finding unto praise 
will be involved in the revelation of 
Jesus Christ ; nay, it may in a true 
sense be called a part of it, since the 
full revelation of Him includes a reve- 
lation of His members. The phrase 
recurs in v.13. “Incod Xpiorod is an 
objective genitive, meaning not the 
revelation by, but the revelation of, 
Jesus Christ, the phrase being equiva- 
lent to év r@ droxadimrec Oar “Incovy 
Xpuorov (cf. Ov dvacracews “Inoov 
Xpicrod v. 3). This meaning is illus- 
trated by 1 Cor. i. 7, rv daok. Tt. 
Kupiov nuav “Incot Xpiorov: 2 Th. i. 7 
év th amoxadvwee tT. Kuplov “Incod am 
ovpavod per ayyeAov Suvapews adTov 
év mupi paAoyds xk.7.A. (contrast ii. 3, 6, 
8 droxadvhO7 6 avOp. tT. avouias k.T.A.); 
and less obviously, but I believe as 
certainly, by Apoc. i. I dok. “Inood 
Xpiorod Hv CSoxev avT@ 6 Geos detEat trois 
dovAots avtod. These apostolic phrases 
go back to our Lord’s words Le. xvii. 
30, kara Ta atta eorar 7 Huepa O vids 
tT. av0. amoxadinrerat, where it is to 
be noticed that the revelation is 
assigned to a Day, not a mere vague 
phrase for time as apparently in 
some neighbouring verses, but in a 
sense akin to that which is contained 
in v. 22 éAevoovTar nuépar STE emibu- 
pnoere play T. nuEep@y Tt. viodT. avOp. 
idety kat ovk dere: that is, the Day 
is a Divine manifestation, a Day of 
the Lord. Other revelations are 
spoken of in this Epistle; in ~. 5 the 
revelation of a salvation ; in iv. 13, v. I 
the revelation of a glory: but these 
partial revelations grow out of the 
central revelation of Jesus Christ. 
For the idea of the revelation of men 
as involved in the revelation of Christ 
it is worth while to compare Col. iii. 4 ; 
1 John iii. 2; though the word there 
used is not “revelation” but ‘“ mani- 
festation” (havepdo). 

There is nothing in either this 
passage or others on the same sub- 
ject, apart from the figurative language 
of Thess., to show that the revelation 
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here spoken of is to be limited to a 
sudden preternatural theophany. It 
may be a long and varying process, 
though ending ina climax. Essentially 
it is simply the removal of the veils 
which hide the unseen Lord, by what- 
soever means they become withdrawn. 
The same word droxadimrow was chosen 
by St Paul to express the inward and 
spiritual process by which God brought 
him to recognise His own Son in the 
Jesus whom he was persecuting (Gal. 
i. 16, where the usual sense of éy enol 
must certainly be retained). 

8. ov ovx idovtes dyamare, whom 
not having seen ye love] The refer- 
ence of ov must be to the immedi- 
ately preceding ’Incot Xprorot,however 
we understand ¢v ¢ at the beginning 
of v. 6. But v. 8 gains in vividness if 
ev likewise refers to Christ (as ex- 
plained above), so that the second 
relative emphatically repeats the first. 

ovk idovres ayamare. “Idevres is the 
reading of the best authorities, not 
eiddres. Here A.V. does not follow 
Stephens’ text, but (after Tynd.) the 
Vulgate (cum non videritis). Ovk 
idovres is suggested by dmoxadve : 
the Lord is still behind the veil, yet 
not thereby shut off from the Asiatic 
Christians. St Peter himself had seen 
Him in the days of His flesh; they 
had not. Yet he is bold to say not 
only that it is possible for them to 
love Him, but that they do as a matter 
of fact love him (dyamare, like dya\- 
AtaoGe, can be only indicative, not im- 
perative), and this love recognises 
Him as having a present existence 
and a present relation to them. The 
contrast in tense between (Sevres and 
the following opdvres goes with the 
sense of dyarare. Their present love 
was the response to Christ’s love 
shown in His offering up of Himself 
for their sakes (cf. 1 John iv. 9f., 19, 
in reference to the Father). Though 


they had no beholding of Christ by 
themselves to look back upon in the 
past, they could look back to the 
signal act of His self-sacrifice in the 
past as a manifestation of Him. 

eis Ov Gpte py opavres miorevovres 
de, on whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet believing] Eis éy stands in im- 
mediate connexion with micrevovres : 
the intervening dprz pz) op. (partly like 
T. dmodAvpévou Sia mupos dé Soy. in 
v. 7) being interposed with a rapid 
antithesis, “though ye see Him not, 
yet believing.” 

The change of negative particles, ovK 
idovres, py Opartes, is not capricious. 
The first is a direct statement of his- 
torical fact ; the second is introduced 
as it were hypothetically, merely to 
bring out the full force of murrev- 
OVTES. 

apts, as in v. 6, is “just now,” “for 
the moment”: the explicit statement 
of 1 John iii. 2 (ef. 1 Cor. xiii. 12) is la- 
tent here. The contrast of seeing and 
believing may well have come from 
our Lord’s saying to Thomas which 
for us is recorded in John xx. 29; but 
see also 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. xi. 1. Im- 
plicitly apr: belongs to both participles, 
but its stress rests on p71 dpavres 
alone. 

Tlucrevo eis is the commonest for- 
mula of the N.T. for belief on God or 
on Christ. There is only one real ex- 
ception, 1 John v. 10 eis r. paprupiay: 
the places where it is eis rd dvopa 
(John i. 12; ii. 23; 1 John v. 13) belong 
virtually to the personal sense. The 
fundamental sense is resting firmly in 
heart and mind on Him on whom we 
are said to believe. See Westcott on 
John ii. 11; v. 24. 

dyadhiatre xapa avexdadynte@ kat de- 
SoEacpern, ye exult with joy wunutter- 
able and glorified |’ Ayad\uare, though 
supported by very few MSS., is doubt- 
less the right form, not dyad\aode. 
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The active is rare, but occurs in Le. 
1°47; Apoc. xix. 7. 

It is conceivable that the unusual 
active form was used both here 
and in v. 6, though preserved only 
here, the preservation of rare gram- 
matical forms being irregular. But,ac- 
cepting both forms as genuine, we may 
detect a possible shade of difference 
of meaning. In ». 6 the subject is 
God’s dealings with the Christians 
(see Aumnbévres and vv. 3—5 through- 
out), and the resulting exultation may 
be described simply as a state: in v. 8 
the subject is the personal feeling of 
the Christians, and the exultation 
may be regarded as their act. While 
eis 6v certainly belongs directly to 
muorevoytes, it may be intended to 
have a further indirect reference to 
dya\\are, ev being in a manner 
included in the sense of eis. If this 
be so, the Divine personal object 
remains in view throughout, whereas 
otherwise the faith in Him becomes 
only the instrument of an indetermi- 
nate exultation. 

xapa expresses the simple and 
general idea of joy included in the 
livelier word dyad\\idw: dyaddace 
would have been heavy here. 

avekdaA7re@, a rare word, first found 
here, then in Ign., and in a few later 
writers. Theunutterableness may be 
either in degree or in essential nature. 
The former sense, a mere superlative, 
accords ill with the apostolic temper- 
ance of language, and ranges but 
awkwardly with such a word as 
dedogacpern, It rather means in- 
capable of expression by speech, as 
adAdAnros (an almost equally rare 
word) in Rom. viii. 26: the ex here 
interposed suggests definitely a bring- 
ing out of the depth of the heart into 
external utterance. 

dedo£acpévn] SoEa¢@ is much used in 
the uxx., Apocr., and N.T. but mostly 
in applications which throw little light 


on itsuse here. What comes nearest 
perhaps is the glorifying of Moses’s 
face Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, 35 (repeated 
2 Cor. iii. 10); and the ordinary Greek 
usage gives still less help. But in all 
cases it means to bestow glory on, so 
that we have really Oi to seek the 
meaning of “ glory.” Doubtless the 
glory intended is the doéa which we 
chiefly find in the uxx., the 1133 of 
Jehovah, from Ex. xvi. 7 onwards. It 
is, so to ‘speak, the inarticulate mani- 
festation of God (Gloria divinitas 
conspicua, says Bengel on Acts vii. 2). 
St Peter sets forth the joy as en- 
dowed, enriched, heightened with this 
glory from above. In the order of 
nature joy grows in the first instance 
by God’s ordinance out of human, and 
therefore ultimately out of earthly, 
elements; but it may then be per- 
vaded by a heavenly glory which 
shining upon it changes its very sub- 
stance. The paradox of joy under 
persecution is solved by this fact of 
glorification; it is the entrance of the 
unearthly element into joy which 
makes it to be not unnatural, but 
opportune at such a time. It is a 
participation in the travail of Mes- 
siah’s soul, with the consciousness that 
it has ended in victory. There is a 
special appropriateness in the mention 
of glory here because in the N.T. 
“olory” is so often represented as the 
culmination of the work of Messiah 
(Le. xxiv. 26, Jo. Hy. passim do€dfo, 
Acts iii. $3; 1 Pet. i. 21, iv. 13), the 


1 But compare Ps. Ixxxvi. 3 dedotac- 
péva éXahndn mepit cod, 7 mods TOO Oeod, 
Sir. xxiv. 12 év Naw dedotacuévw. In 
DIL XV. ans 3 xlviii. 6 dedogacucvor are 
“great ones”; in 3 Mace. vi. 18 the word 
is used of angels‘ bright or glorious.” 

In x Pet. i. 8 Augustine several times 
has honorato (gaudio), Fulgentius hono- 
rificata (laetitia). Irenaeus twice (238, 
301 ed. Massuet) just stops short of the 
word 
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mysterious Divine result of His Pas- 
sion. In iv. 14 16 rijs 80€ns Kal TO TF. 
Geod mvedua is said to rest upon them 
if they suffer reproach for the name of 
Christ, where it is to be noted (1) that 
“glory” and “God” are coupled to- 
gether, and (2) that what is said is 
distinctly said of the present, not the 
future ; and thus it affords ample jus- 
tification for retaining the strictest 
present sense here. Although no 
word has a more conspicuous place 
in the imagery by which the future is 
foreshadowed to us than “ glory,” yet 
there is an earnest of “glory” here, as 
of other heavenly things: and the 
spiritual nature of what the Bible 
means by glory is indicated by the 
associations connected with it in such 
passages as these. 

Q. KopusCopevor TO TéAOS THs TiaTEas, 
receiving the end of the faith] 
kopigoua. often in all Greek and 
always in the N.T. means not simply 
to receive but to receive back, to get 
what has belonged to oneself but has 
been lost, or else promised but kept 
back, or to get what has come to be 
one’s own by earning. Thus y. 4 it is 
said to the faithful shepherds, xo- 
pucioOe Tov apapavtwov tis dSdEns ore- 
davov. St Paul uses it only of a future 
requital on God’s part of human con- 
duct: 2 Cor. v. 10; Eph. vi. 8; Col. 
iii. 25. The force of the present 
participle here is ambiguous. It 
may be taken, as many take it, in an 
explanatory sense with reference to 
what precedes, “ye exult with joy 
unspeakable &c. as receiving, because 
ye receive.” This sense, however 
easy grammatically, lowers the tone 
of the sentence, and drags it out of 
its close connexion with what pre- 
cedes: neither in v. 6 nor in v. 8 can 
the exultation in Jesus Christ be a 
mere joy about the saving of their 
own souls. It is more in accordance 
with the spirit of the passage, and as 
easy grammatically, to take the 
participle as stating an additional 
concomitant fact, “receiving withal 
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the end, &c.” Such an addition was 
not superfluous. It was well for 
them to be assured that their heavenly 
Father did not intend them to perish 
utterly ; though it would not have 
been well for them to be taught to 
make this the chief matter of their 
joys. 

TO TéAos, Simply “end.” The philo- 
sophical sense “purpose” is not 
natural in the N.T. nor suited to the 
context. For the meaning “reward” 
there is no evidence whatever. The 
end meant is the result, that in which 
a course of things finds its conclusion 
and culmination; so Rom. vi. 21f,, 
x. 4, and probably 2 Cor. iii. 13. 

tpov after this mictews is a very 
early interpolation. Usually the pre- 
sence or absence of the genitive of 
the personal pronoun affects the 
sense but little: here, however, it is 
not so. Td rédos tis micrews followed 
by carnpiay Yvxev without articles 
would not be naturally used to mean 
“the end of your faith, viz. salvation 
of [your] souls”: the phrase must be 
a general description of what “the 
end of the faith ” is, ie. the true and 
Divinely ordained end of ‘the faith.” 
So also r7s micrews in this collocation 
and context is likely to mean more 
than “faith ” in the abstract : it must 
be the distinctive Christian faith. 

Here, however, we must be on our 
guard against a misunderstanding. 
It is not legitimate to import into 
every place of the N.T. where we find 
7 mots the later sense of miotis as 
things believed, the object of what is 
in one sense faith rather than faith 
itself. In the N.T. 7 miaris, where 
the article has a defining meaning not 
derived solely from the context, means 
properly that faith in God which rests 
on the Incarnation, Passion, and 
Resurrection of Christ, as  dis- 
tinguished from the immature faith 
which alone was possible of old time. 
It thus presupposes, and holds as it 
were in solution, a certain amount of 
Christian belief in the sense of 
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doctrine, and in some passages this 
aspect of Christian faith is so promi- 
nent that 7 miotts comes almost to 
be equivalent to what we should call 
the Christian Creed. But St Peter 
certainly here uses the phrase in its 
fundamental sense, as the personal 
faith itself in God revealed in Christ, 
not any doctrines which may be im- 
plied in that faith. 

cernpiav Woxar, salvation of souls] 
In complete generality. Here, again, 
as I had occasion to say on %. 5, we 
have to be on our guard against in- 
terpreting the language of Scripture 
by the sharp limitations of modern 
usage. Salvation is deliverance from 
dangers and enemies and above all 
from death and destruction. The 
soul is not a particular element or 
faculty of our nature, but its very life 
(ef. Westcott on John xii. 25). The 
bodily life or soul is an image of the 
diviner life or soul which equally needs 
to be saved, and the salvation of 
which is compatible with the death 
and seeming destruction of the bodily 
life or soul. Here St Peter means to 
say that, when the true mature faith 
possible to a Christian has done its 
work, a salvation of soul is found to 
have been thereby brought to pass, 
the passage from death into life has 
been accomplished. 

1o. St Peter has here reached the 
end of what he had to say of thanks- 
giving and encouragement by way of 
preface to the exhortation which was 
to follow. The direct exhortation 
founded upon it however does not 
actually begin till 7 13. The ex- 
ordium is prolonged, but it takes a 
new flight. Thus far St Peter has 
been discoursing of faith and its im- 
perishable fruits as the present posses- 
sion of the Asiatic converts from 
heathenism or Judaism, through their 
having embraced the knowledge of 


Christ. Now, before deducing the 
results of this assurance, he looks 
back for a moment to dwell on the 
relation of God’s ancient prophets to 
the new revelation of salvation given 
in the fulness of time. This serves 
the double purpose of showing the 
continuity of the Gospel with the 
earlier revelations by which God had 
given indications of His eternal pur- 
pose, and also the nature of its 
own superiority. 

Ilept 7s owrnpias, concerning which 
salvation] The addition of carnpias 
to epi 7s not only removes possible 
ambiguity, but gives emphasis to the 
idea of salvation, now expressed for 
the third time, the word occurring in 
each of the three subdivisions of this 
introductory paragraph. 

€&e(ntnoay kai €Enpavynoav mpopyrat, 
(even) prophets sought and searched 
diligently} As to the form ée&npavyn- 
cay, usually in the Lxx. and always in 
the N.T. the best MSS. have é¢pavvda, 
not ¢pevyaw. This is the only occur- 
rence in N.T. of ¢£epavvdw, which is in 
like manner coupled with éx¢nrety 
in 1 Mace. ix. 26. There is obvious 
force in the use of the two successive 
verbs, each strengthened by é€.. 
“Seeking out” is the more general 
term, “searching out” the minute 
and sedulous processes of thought 
and investigation which subserve the 
seeking. 

mpopyra. without an art. is not 
likely here to have a limiting power, 
“some prophets,” not all: such a 
restriction is not needed, for, though 
that which is said was in strictness 
true of some only, there would be 
nothing unnatural in gathering up 
the prophets into one whole. But a 
more emphatic senseis gained by giving 
mpop. an indirectly predicative force, 
“men who were prophets”; or, as we 
should say, “even prophets”: even 
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the receivers and vehicles of God’s 
revelations were in this respect them- 
selves seekers and searchers like any 
other men, This interpretation agrees 


with the highly probable derivation | 


of the idea from our Lord’s own 
words in Mt. xiii. 17; Le x. 24: 
while the one evangelist has Sikacor 
and the other Gaovreis, both alike 
have mpodjra. 

oi mepl THs eis vas yapiros mpodn- 
tevoavtes, Who prophesied concerning 
the grace which has reached unto 
you| These words define what pro- 
phets were meant. Where there was 
prophecy concerning the grace, there 
there was also the seeking and search- 
ing concerning this salvation. 

xapis here is evidently grace in the 
simplest and most general sense, the 
manifestation of what we call gracious- 
ness, of favour and acceptance on the 
part of God, as dependent on His own 
free good pleasure, not on any cove- 
nant or obligation. The favour and 
acceptance specially meant must be 
the favour shown in the admission of 
the Gentiles into the covenant. There 
is a striking example of this use of 
the word in Acts xi. 23 and perhaps 
some other passages (xiii. 43; xiv. 3; 
Xvili. 27; xx. 24 (St Paul)). 
limitation agrees with the use of 
the phrase eis duas, which (as in v. 5) 
doubtless means “reaching unto you,” 
“coming to include you.” But it is 
more clearly determined by the con- 
text. That is, the admission of the 
Gentiles is a marked element in the 
jater prophecy; and on the other 
hand it is difficult to see in what 
other sense a ydpis to men of the 
apostolic generation could intelligibly 
be called the subject of O.T. prophecy, 
This interpretation is quite consistent 
with the N.T. language which em- 
phatically refers the new state of 
Christian Jews, no less than of Chris- 
tian Gentiles, to the “grace of God” 
(see e.g. Acts xv. 11; Rom. ili. 22—24; 
Tit. ii. 11). The grace which welcomed 
the Gentile bore more visibly the 
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character of grace than the grace 
which raised the Jew out of a legal 
covenant, though both were essentially 
the same. 

Now however we must go back to 
ask what St Peter had in view when 
he spoke of the prophets, who pro- 
phesied of the grace granted to the 
Gentiles, as seeking and searching 
concerning a salvation then as yet in 
some sense unrevealed. The grace 
was the general subject of their 
prophecies, the subject alike of God’s 
revelation and of their enquiry. The 
salvation, which was to proceed from 
“the grace,” was the special subject 
of their enquiry, chiefly in reference 
to “the season”; but it was not, in 
the same way and to the same extent 
as “the grace,” a subject of the 
revelation of which they were the 
vehicles. Or, to put it in other 
words, they knew that God had made 
known to them His mind towards 
the surrounding nations; but they 
did not feel that He had made known 
to them in what manner and under 
what circumstances He would give 
effect to the gracious purposes of His 
mind. St Peter doubtless found the 
evidence for this seeking and search- 
ing in the prophecies themselves : in 
other words he recognised in them an 
intermingling of Divine declaration 
and human enquiry : part of the pro- 
phets’ message was plain to them- 
selves; part they saw but dimly, and 
longed and strove for clearer vision. 

It is not quite so obvious what are 
the elements of their message which 
belong to these two heads respec- 
tively. The best explanation seems 
to be this. The prophets had a 
Messianic hope, made up of various 
elements, and taking various forms : 
they had also, rising out of this funda- 
mental Messianic hope, what we may 
venture to call a catholic hope, a hope 
of universal range, embracing all 
mankind, looking forward to a day 
when the nations of the earth should 
have a place in the people of God. 
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But the nature of the salvation thus 
to be bestowed on the Gentiles was 
dim to them; still more dim the means 
by which it was to be wrought out, 
the instrument by which that inward 
transformation, which is the true 
saving of the soul, was to be pro- 
duced, even what the Apostles call 
“the faith,” “the end” of which is 
“salvation of souls.” It is a remark- 
able illustration of this chasm in O.T. 
prophecy, that, when St Paul is wish- 
ing in Rom. and Gal. to justify out of 
the O.T. his doctrine of salvation by 
faith, the one text from the prophets 
which he is able to adduce is Hab. 
ii. 4; his other great proof-text being 
the Pentateuchal saying about Abra- 
ham, The same newness of the con- 
tents of Christian faith is vividly 
expressed in those words of St Paul 
to the Galatians (iii. 23), of which we 
seem to catch an echo in 2. 5 above. 
“Before the faith came, we were 
guarded (€povpovpeba) under a law, 
shut up unto (or till) the faith which 
was to be revealed (eis r. péANovcav 
mlotw amokaduvpOjva).” We need not 
then assume that the seeking and 
searching were concerned exclusively 
with the time or season at which the 
salvation should appear, merely be- 
cause the next verse specially refers 
to the season (kaipdy) as an object of 
their search. 

11. A very difficult verse, as re- 
gards both the construction and the 
precise meaning of single words. 
What is the construction of edndov ? 
Two plausible but impossible construc- 
tions may be set aside at once. First, 
the favourite construction in modern 
times, making eis riva 7} mrotoy Kaipov 
the object of ed7Xov, “ to what season 
the Spirit was pointing”; in short, the 
sense which would be given by the 
absence of «is. It is a fatal objection 
that dyAcw is never found with eis 
(except of course in reference to 


persons to whom a thing is shown), 
and its form and meaning render it 
difficult to believe the usage possible, 
dnAcw being simply “to make plain.” 
Again, the order of words renders it 
necessary to take mpopapr. as govern- 
ing what follows: i.e. we cannot take 
mpopaptupopevoy as absolute, and ra 
eis Xpiorov mad. as governed exclu- 
sively by ¢dnAov. Three constructions 
remain: (1) to take rda...7aOjpata as 
governed by both édnAov and mpopapr. ; 
(2) to take édyAov absolutely without 
an object; (3) to take édyAov with 
mpopaptupopevoy in the sense “ signi- 
fied that it rpoeyapripero.” This last 
construction is perfectly good Greek 
(as eg. Plut. Pomp. 63 édnrace dé 
Kaicap épye apoddpa poBovpevos roy 
xpovov) ; but it is apparently not used 
with this or similar words in the N.T, 
(Acts xvi. 34 very doubtful; 1 Tim. 
v. 13 imperfectly analogous) ; and the 
sense yielded is a feeble one. Again, 
to take ¢dyAov absolutely “made 
manifestation” is an unnatural use of 
language, 1 Cor. iii. 13 being no true 
parallel, for there the preceding 
words supply an object. But see 
Polyb. 22. 11. 12 émet d€ eonperooavro 
T. Torov, kab’ oy édyjAov TWA THY YaAKo- 
pareav dia THs cupmabeias, Where eOndov 
seems to be absolute. (The reference 
is to brazen vessels set in a trench 
within the city wall, and rested a- 
gainst the earth, so as to transmit 
the vibrations of the blows of the 
besiegers’ mines,) 

It remains to take édyAov as directly 
transitive, but sharing its government 
of ra...maOnpara with mpouaprupdpevoy, 
the accus. standing at the end. This 
does no violence to grammar or order, 
and yields a fair sense. Now the 
details. 

eis tiva n trotov Kapov. [On kaipds 
see Schmidt Syn. ii. 60 ff, 71 f.] The 
N.T. writers for the most part use 
ka:pos in its proper classical sense, not 
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time simply as time, measured by 
years, months, days, or hours, but 
“season,” i.e. time in relation to some- 
thing external to itself, the time when 
something regularly recurs or the 
time specially fit or advantageous for 
something: according to the old Greek 
definition, not quantity, but quality, of 
time. (Apoc. xii. 14 merely repeats 
the Lxx., and that the curious Aramaic 
use.) In the few places where the 
sense appears to be more strictly 
temporal, it is apparently used with 
a purposely vague force, much as 
we sometimes use “season.” Owing 
probably to the manner of its use in 
Daniel, it evidently in our Lord’s time 
was specially used with reference to 
the fulfilment of prophecies and 
national religious expectations (Mt. 
Bovis taVMCrniet Ses) X11is 33); lcs Xl, 
BOGEXXl. -Ope24see Acts 1. 75) ill. 19); 
vile O se Li pheads LOGple ln. vay 1s 0 
Tims vis 15); ‘Lit. i, 3; Heb. ix. 10; 
Apoe. i. 3; xi. 18; xxii, 10—not all 
equally clear, and with gradations). 
There is therefore special fitness in 
katpov here. On the other hand the 
fancied reference to Dan. ix. 2 or 
ix. 23 ff. may be safely discarded as 
neither really appropriate in sense 
nor considerable enough to justify St 
Peter’s high language. 

twa 7 moiov. In Mt, Le, Acts 
(xxiii. 34), Apoc. sotos loses its classi- 
cal force of “kind,”’! but only with 
reference to locality (including way) 
and time. The same use with the 
same restriction (indeed there are no 


1 Lob. Phryn. 89 cites mozos as having 
the sense of rodarés in Pherecr. ap. Plut. 
ii, 1141 F and Callim. Hpigr. (36. 2 
Spanh.). But the former case falls 
under the ordinary comic use of zroios 
in scornful interruptive questions (see 
L. Dind. in Steph., Thes. Gr. Lin. ed. 
Hase, 1324 Df.) and the latter, metrical 
considerations apart, is not clear. 


cases of time) appears in the Lxx., in 
which (with the exception of Deut. 
iv. 7f.; Judg. ix. 2 (Cod. A); Jonah 
i. 8, guod vide) it always stands for 
the local pronominal particle A} ‘Ss, 


elsewhere mov (moGev). But St Paul 
certainly keeps the proper sense 
(Rom. iii. 27; 1 Cor. xv. 35), and 
so probably St James (iv. 14) and 
St Peter (here and ii. 20). Indeed 
the same is implied by the insertion 
of riva 7, as St Peter was not likely to 
use an idle rhetorical repetition. 
Practically the effect of riva 7 (not 
tiva kai) is to emphasise zroioy, 7 being 
thus virtually corrective ; “‘ what or at 
least what manner of season”; if the 
first impulse was to desire to know 
precisely the “times” of the things 
prophesied by their mouths, they 
would rest in the desire and effort to 
know rather their “seasons,” such as 
the immediate present or the future, 
and the general character of the 
attendant circumstances. 

epavyavres eis Tiva 7) Tmotov Katpov, 
searching for what or what manner 
of season] Eis probably expresses sim- 
ply destination, “for what or what 
manner of season”; i.e. in what man- 
ner of season the Spirit prospectively 
located the sufferings. 

edndov To év adrois mvetpa Xpiorod 
...7a...7aOnuara, the Spirit of Messiah 
(which was) in them was disclosing, 
protesting beforehand of, the suffer- 
ings] ’EdnAov is prima facie a strange 
word, for the whole sentence implies 
that the season was just that circum- 
stance of the subject-matter of pro- 
phecy which the Spirit did not make 
plain, and which therefore the prophets 
sought to discover. But first though 
dndow is often used of declarations 
through articulate language, it is still 
more often used of any indirect kind 
of communication. (Thus, for instance 
in grammatical writings it is used for 
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the meaning of a word, just as the 
corresponding Latin signijico.) The 
contrast is drawn in Lys. ¢. Theo- 
mnestum i. c. 6, p. 116, odd yap av 
epyov iv TS vopobern aravra Ta ovopata 
ypapev, doa thy adrny Sdvauw exe’ 
GAXka epi évos eimav mepl mavtav 
edyhkwoev. Thus the word might 
naturally stand for faint half-hidden 
suggestions of the Spirit in the midst 
of its clearer notifications. And, 
secondly, the tense used is the imper- 
fect, the force of which comes out 
the stronger in contrast to éfe¢yrnoav 
and ¢&npavynoay, where the imperfect 
would evidently not have been out of 
place, but was discarded by St Peter 
in his preference for aorists. It was 
a process of disclosure which they 
felt to be still proceeding. 

TO év avrois mvedpa Xpiocrod. A 
much disputed phrase on account of 
its possible convenience in contro- 
versy. It must evidently be taken in 
correlation to ra eis Xprorov mabjpara, 
and this consideration excludes the 
supposition that Xpiorov is an objec- 
tive genitive, “the Spirit which spake 
of Christ,” a meaning which indeed it 
would moreover be very hard to get 
out of rd mvetpa Xpiorov taken by 
itself. But the single word Xpucroi, 
even as a subjective genitive, may be 
understood in different ways. First, 
it is often understood, in accordance 
with the modern usage of the word 
“Christ,” as strictly and exclusively 
a proper name belonging to Him 
whom we call Jesus Christ. In this 
sense the phrase has been understood 
in two ways, “the Spirit belonging 
to or proceeding from Christ Him- 
self,” or “the spirit which in after 
days dwelt in Christ, and became 
His spirit.” This latter sense is not 
however one that the words naturally 
suggest. The former has found much 
favour: it directly implies the pre- 
existence of Christ. It fails however 
to explain the peculiar phrase ra eis 
Xpiorov maOnpuara, and it does not fit 
the larger context, since to the pro- 
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phets themselves the spirit within 
them certainly did not present itself 
in this light. The apparent argument 
for this view lies in the absence of the 
article before Xpucrod and Xpiordr, 
since many assume that the article is 
indispensable if Messiah is meant. 
This however is an untenable assump- 
tion, though it is true (1) that in most 
books of the N.T. the idea of Messiah- 
ship seems to retreat more into the 
background when our Lord is directly 
referred to as Xpicros than when He 
is directly referred to as 6 Xpiorés, 
and (2) that of the few places where 
the name is used generally, i.e. as 
having a meaning independent of its 
application to our Lord, there is but 
one where the article appears to be 
wanting, Mc. i. 34; and there the 
reading is doubtful. But in St John 
we find Mecoias iv. 25 as weil as rov 
Meociay i, 41, and there is no impro- 
bability that Xpiorcs would in like 
manner be used by Jews speaking 
Greek as well as 6 Xpicros. In the 
Luxx. (and Keclus. xlvi. 19) the art. is 
often omitted with reference to 
anointed kings!. Indeed without this 
preliminary supposition the apostolic 
use of Xpioros without an art. would _ 
be difficult to explain. If once the 

sense of Old Testament Messiahship 
be admitted, pointed doubtless by St 
Peter’s strong sense that all Messiah- 
ship was fulfilled in the Lord Jesus, 
the whole sentence acquires a natural 
and intelligible meaning. The phrase 
TO év avrois mvetpa Xpiorod then at 
once reminds us of the words which 
our Lord applied to Himself in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, 1 Is. lxi. 1, 
mvevpa Kupiov em eué, ov elvexev 
€xptoév pe evayyericacda mrwxois 
kA. ef. Is. xi. 1 ff. Compare also 
the language of Ps. cv. 15 respecting 
the whole people in relation to other 


1 Test. xii. Patri. Reub. 6 (uéxpe Te- 
Newwoews xXpdvev apxepéws Xpiorod, dv 
ele Kvpios) is not to be relied on; for 
Xpiorod may easily be an adjective agree- 
ing with dpxcepéws. 
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nations, “Touch not mine anointed 
ones (rév ypicray pov), and do my 
prophets no harm,” where the Divine 
anointing or Christhood and prophet- 
hood are set in parallelism as kindred 
attributes of the children of Israel. 
So also the xx. rendering of 2 Sam. 
XXili. I, ov dvéotnae Kupuos émt Xpicrov 
Gcod "Iaxd8 (taking Sy as the preposi- 
tion instead of “on high”) makes 
Jacob to be at once the people over 
whom David rules and God’s anointed. 
It must be remembered that the 
sharp distinction which we are ac- 
customed to make between the 
prophet on the one side and the 
Messiah of whom he speaks on the 
other does not exist in the O.T. itself. 
The prophet, the people to whom he 
belongs and to whom he speaks, and 
the dimly seen Head and King of the 
people all pass insensibly one into the 
other in the language of prophecy ; 
they all are partakers of the Divine 
anointing, and the Messiahship which 
is conferred by it. 
As regards mvedpua it is enough to 
observe that on the one hand the 
whole context shows the spirit here 
spoken of to have been in St Peter’s 
_ view distinct from the natural mind 
_ of the prophets: they enquired con- 
cerning its message as a message come 
from without, from God: and on the 
other that there is nothing to show 
conclusively whether St Peter had in 
view a personal inhabitation, so to 
speak, by Him whom we call the 
Holy Spirit, or simply a Divine pre- 
sence and voice, such as would pro- 
ceed from the Holy Spirit. On the 
whole the latter is the more probable, 
partly from the form of phrase ro év 
avrois, not anything like ro ev avrois 
Aadody, partly from the analogy of 
wv. 12 according to its most natural 
interpretation. 

mpopaptupopevoy, & word unknown 
_ elsewhere (except in Theodorus Meto- 
_ chita, about A.D. 1300). The mpo- might 
_ mean either “ beforehand” or “ openly, 
publicly, authoritatively” (so some- 
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times mpodéya, mpocimov, mpoypapa, On 
which see Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 1); 
but the latter sense does not well suit 
the context. The simple verb paprv-, 
povat must on no account be con- 
founded with paprupéo (not—éopua, 
which, except as a passive, is not used 
in the N.T. or perhaps elsewhere), 
a much commoner word in the N.T. 
Maprupéw is to be a paprus or wit- 
ness, i.e. it is to bear witness: pap- 
Trupoua is to summon another to 
witness, be it God or men, such sum- 
moning to witness being for various 
purposes, as to adjure, appeal, pro- 
test, declare solemnly. See Light- 
foot (contrast Meyer, Ellicott) on 
Gal. v. 3. Both meanings are included 
in the one Hebrew word 7°Y (Hiph. 
of 75Y), but it is not likely that this 
would affect St Peter’s use of the 
Greek words. Itis true that paprupéw 
is used of the Spirit John xv. 26 (ef. 
Acts vy. 32 one reading), but in a sense 
inappropriate to this passage. The 
lexicons treat the sense “bear witness” 
as exceptionally sanctioned by Plat. 
Phileb. 47 o, but wrongly: a meaning 
much fitter for the context is the 
legitimate meaning “appealed to you 
for the truth of the assertion.” Usually 
the person called to witness is ex- 
pressed, of course in the accusative ; 
but there are many exceptions. Thus 
Josephus (de Bello Jud. iii.8, 3) in what 
he calls a secret prayer to God, after 
justifying his submission to the Ro- 
mans as a following of God’s Provi- 
dence, says “paprvpopa dé, and I 
protest in Thy sight, I call Thee to 
witness, that in departing I am no 
traitor but a minister of Thine.” Hs- 
sentially similar to this is Acts xx. 26, 
where paprvpoua means “I declare to 
you, calling God to witness”; also Acts 
xxvi. 22 (right reading), followed by 
ei, not ort, where it is worth notice 
that the subject-matter is the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy concerning the 
sufferings of Messiah. So also in Gal. 
Vv. 3 paprvpopas (contrast é¢yd IlatAos 
héyw of v, 2) seems to be “I appeal to 
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the law,” “I call the law to witness,” 
with reference to what St Paul has 
quoted from Deut. in iii. 10, Some- 
what different is the sense of appeal 
in Eph. iv. 17 and 1 Th. ii. 12 (right 
reading), which rather resemble Plut. 
ii, 19B (of Homer), ev d€ 76 mpod.a- 
BadXew povoy ov paprvperat kat diayo- 
pever pyre xppoda «rAd. “solemnly 
warns not to use ””—a charge as in the 
presence of God. These usages of 
Paprvpopa render it probable that St 
Peter meant by mpopuapr. “calling 
God as a witness in prophetic an- 
nouncements”; i.e. that the Spirit did 
not profess to speak as it were in its 
own name, but appealed to Jehovah 
as the true authority, whether in such 
direct words as “Thus saith the Lord,” 
or in other less direct forms of speech. 
Perhaps 1 Is. liii. 1 was specially 
meant. The subject-matter of appeal 
is put in the accusative as in the 
passage of Plat. Phileb. cited above. 
There is no other instance of this 
construction of paprvpopa in the N.T. 

ra eis Xprorov wabnpara, the suffer- 
ings destined for Messiah] This cannot 
possibly mean the sufferings of Christ 
in our sense of the words, i.e. the 
sufferings which as a matter of history 
befell the historical Christ (waprus rav 
Tov Xpicrov mabnuarey, V. 1). It is in- 
telligible only from the point of view 
of the prophets and their contempo- 
raries, the sufferings destined for 
Messiah. It is worthy of notice that 
this meaning of the preposition is ex- 
pressed in all the English versions 
before 1611 from Tyndale onwards, 
“the passions (sufferings) that should 
come (happen) unto Christ.” This use 
of eis is substantially the same as in 
eis Upas, UV. 5,10. The sense is thus 
rightly expressed by Hipp. De Antichr. 
I2 ot...mpoxnpvéavres ta eis avrov 
ovpBynodopeva man, whether he had 
this passage in view or not. The 
same idea probably underlies a less 


obvious use of eis for prophesying in 
respect of that which was to come in 
Ign. Philad. 5. 2 xai rovs mpopjras dé 
dyatapev, dia ro Kal avtovs eis TO 
evayyéALov KatnyyeAKEvat kai eis 
avrov [Christum, lat.] éAmifew kai av- 
Tov avayévewy, and again in 9. 2 on the 
advantage of the Gospel over the 
prophets, of yap ayannrol mpodpyrat 
Kkatnyyetday eis autor, To b€ evay- 
yedvoy amdapricpa e€otw adpOapcias. 
Also an often quoted sentence of 
Barn. 5. 6 of mpopjra, am avrov 
éxovres T. xaplv, eis avTOV empodyrer- 
cav, where, if the reference is to 
our passage, ro év avrois mvetpa 
Xpicrod is wrongly interpreted to 
mean the spirit in them derived from 
Christ. And again Just. Mart. Dial. 
110 (336 C) of SidacKxadror vpav...rods 
mavras Adyous T. meptxomis TavTns eis 
Tov Xpicrov oporoyovow eipnobar. 
Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 10 Kt si nihil 
tale in Christum fuisset praedica- 


_tum...consequens est ut ostendas nec 


in Christum suum tale quid eum 
praedicasse...Cum enim id se appellat 
quod in Christum praedicebatur 
creatoris. c. 18 Quae cum constent 
praedicata in Christum creatoris. 
This interpretation, “the sufferings 
destined for Messiah,” tallies exactly 
with Le. xxiv. 26 (€de), 46; Acts iii. 
18; xvii. 3 (again der); besides xxvi. 
23 already referred to, It is remark- 
able that this short Epistle uses the 
word suffer or suffering (racyo, ma6n- 
pa) no less than eight times (including 
iii. 18) with respect to Christ, whereas 
St Paul in all his Hpistles uses it but 
twice (2 Cor. i. 5; Phil. iii. 10), and in 
both cases in connexion with the par- 
ticipation of Christians in Christ’s 
suffering, an idea to which St Peter 
also gives expression iv. 13. 

The question has sometimes been 
raised whether here too it is the 
sufferings of Christians that are in- 
tended. This is a most unnatural 
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interpretation as regards the principal 
and direct meaning, but it seems to 
be indirectly involved in St Peter’s 
language on the supposition that by 
Xpiorov he means Messiah, and does 
not use it as a mere proper name. 
As we have seen already, the prophet 
and the people share the Messiahship 
of the King, being made partakers 
with Him in His sufferings and in 
His glory. Compare the striking 
phrase peroxor yap Tov xpicrov yeydva- 
wev Heb. iii. 14, and consider what is 
involved in Rom. xy. I—3 and the 
similar language of Heb. xi. 26; 
xiii, 13. 

kal ras peta ravta ddfas, and the 
glories that should follow them| The 
plural do€a: (in this sense of the word) 
is very rare, though not as the books 
say unexampled: it occurs Hx. xv. 11 
[xxxiii. 5 obscure, but like 1 Mac. 
xiv. 9]; Hos. ix. 11; also 2 Mae. 
iv. 15 in parallelism with riai; and 
so Plut. ii. 103 B, Tysds kal Soéas. But 
there must be some special force in 
the unusual plural here. It is not 
naturally to be understood of the 
successive stages of Christ’s glory, or 
{Hofmann én loc.] of manifold glories 
making up one glory. Nor will a 
mere reference to majpara suffice, for 
(1) the singular d0£a is associated 
with the plural zaOnpara twice in this 
Hpistle (iv. 13; v. 1), and (2) ma6npa 
in the N.T. is always plural except in 
Heb. ii. 9, where the singular is not 
collective but individual, one particu- 
lar suffering being singled out by the 
designation rod Oavarov. The true ex- 
planation doubtless lies in the true 
interpretation of the whole passage. 
St Peter is speaking of the prophets 
and their several partial Messianic 
foreshadowings, separate prophecies 
of suffering being crowned with 
separate prophecies of glory, both 
alike roAvpepas kal modutpores. On 
the other hand in the two other places 


the subject is not the broken and 
scattered anticipations of old time, 
but the single supreme glory of Him 
who suffered under Pontius Pilate. 

The antithesis of suffering and glory 
stands with equal clearness else- 
where; in this Epistle iv. 13; v. 1, 10; 
also in Rom. viii. 17, 18; (2 Cor. iv. 17 
with OAs ;) Heb. ii. 13; and above 
all Le. xxiv. 26 cited before. Familiar 
as we are with the antithesis, reflexion 
shows it to be far from obvious. It 
probably belonged to the Jewish 
language of the time. In substance it 
is doubtless derived from the O.T., 
though perhaps not from the wording 
of any definite passages of it. Those 
which illustrate the idea best are 
perhaps 1 Is. xl. 5, in connexion with 
00) 15.25, 1 Is. hi) 13) (xx) dofa- 
acOncerat cpodpa), in connexion with 
liii.; and especially m Is. xlix. 5 in 
connexion with v. 4 and also @. 7. 

12. ots amexadvpbn, to whom tt was 
revealed] i.e. of course to the pro- 
phets. It was not a matter of seek- 
ing and search, but of knowledge 
clearly derived from a voice of God. 
Under what circumstances St Peter 
thought of this revelation as having 
been received, we shall have to ask 
presently. 

Ott ovx é€avTois vyiv dé Sinkovovy 
avra, that not for themselves but for 
you they ministered these things| 
All the better authorities (mss. &c.) 
read viv not nuiv. The opposition is 
less strong with d¢ than it would be 
with adda, but still there is a negative 
on one side and an adversative particle 
on the other. With npiv the reference 
would be to Christians generally, and 
so the opposition would be simply 
between times, the times of the pro- 
phets and those of the apostles. 
With vyiv the reference is limited in 
the first instance to the Asiatic 
Christians, as further identified by 
aynyyéAn vpiv in the next line and 
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dia tav evayyeAicapévey vpas im- 
mediately after. But doubtless St 
Peter meant the statement to be 
taken of all Gentile converts, as in 
the case of the last preceding dpeis, 
viz. ths eis vas xapiros. Thus the 
contrast between éavrois and vyiv is 
not merely a contrast of times, but 
also of classes of men. 

avira is ambiguous. It may be 
adjectival, agreeing with the following 
a, “those very things which”; in 
which case.d is the true object of the 
verb dinkovovy, and avra should have 
no stop after it. Or avra may bea 
true pronoun, the single object of 
dinkovovy, and a merely the subject of 
the following clause. In this case 
avra may have for its antecedent 
either ra ma@jpara, doubtless with 
kal ras petra tadta Ooéas added, or it 
may have no exact verbal antecedent, 
but mean simply the subject-matter 
of what the prophets prophesied. 
This last loose reference of avra 
might be supported by some analo- 
gous uses, but it is too harsh to be 
likely to be right in a sentence 
which already contains actual neu- 
ter plurals. A direct reference to 
ta taénuara and what follows on 
the whole involves least difficulty. 
Tempting as is the juxtaposition of 
avrad and a to take them together, 
the natural sense of the resulting 
sentence would be that what was 
revealed to the prophets was the 
identity of their message with the 
tidings carried by the Apostles, and 
no such sense as this is possible. It 
is best therefore to treat a viv 
dynyyéAn &c., as making a fresh start 
to set forth the higher privileges of 
Christians, and so as grammatically 
standing on the same footing as «is 
a émiOvpotow, 

The phrase Sunxovovy with an ace. is 
remarkable, but not difficult. Ex- 
amples are not wanting in late writers 
of an acc. after dcaxovéw of anything 
supplied or furnished, eg. Clem. 
Alex. 190 6 Adyvos Siaxovnoer Td has. 
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(In the words commonly cited from 
Joseph. [Ant. vi. 13, 6] diaxopicdvrov 
should probably be read for dcaxovn- 
cdvrov.) But St Peter doubtless 
meant more than this. Further on, 
in iv. 10 he has eis éavrovs avrd 
Suaxovodvres ws Karol olkovdpot 
moukians xapitos Oeov. Origen on Ps. 
xlix. (xlviii. Lxx.) 3 is often rightly 
quoted, eici S€ ordua Xpictod of Tov 
Aoyov avrov Siaxovodvres'. St Paul 
in 2 Cor. iii. 3 has the curious phrase 
éoré émiotoAr Xpiorou daxovndeioa 
op nov. In these three cases the 
word expresses the function of one 
who is a didkovos to a primary giver 
or author, consisting in the convey- 
ance to others of his gift or his words, 
as is definitely expressed in iv. Io 
(2 Tim. i. 18 may be passed over, as 
dca Sinkovnoev probably means “what 
services he rendered,” a quite different 
kind of accusative, common in all 
Greek). The other pertinent place of 
the N.T., 2 Cor. viii. 19, 20, is exactly 
analogous, the primary giver however 
not being God or Christ, but the con- 
gregations of Gentile Christians whose 
bounty St Paul conveyed to Judzea. 
In spite therefore of the datives 
ovx éavrois viv dé, which prima facie 
appear to claim the d:axovia as 
rendered to them, we are justified in 
accepting the more appropriate as- 
signation of the dcakovia as rendered 
to the God in whose name the pro- 
phets spoke. Compare Apoc. x. 7 and 
the antecedent O.T. passages, Am. 
iii. 7 (Heb.); Zech. i. 6; Dan. ix. 6, 
to. Accordingly diuxovovy here sets 
forth the prophets as servants of God 
conveying to others certain things 
received from Him: and “not for 
themselves but for you” is a better 
translation than “not to, &c.” At the 
same time those datives point out 
that the ministration had another 
side, a relation to men the receivers 


1 Compare Hipp. in Dan. xxiv. 30 (ed. 
Bratke) radra iSetv ériOupets darep wéAder 
cot du’ €uod (Gabriel) Siaxoveto@a, a para- 
phrase of Dan. ix. 23. 
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as well as to God the Giver. Cf. 
Heb. i. 14, where Sraxoviayv means 
ministration to God, but is coupled 
with dua rods péANovras KAnpovopev 
cornpiav; also Col. i. 7. It is no 
argument against this view that in 
iv. 10 not the dative but eis éavrovs is 
used, for there (as in Le. xxii. 17 
[right reading '}) reciprocal distribution 
for common benefit is best expressed 
by means of cis éavrovs. Compare 
Clem. Hac. de Scrip. Theod. xxiv. 
(p. 965) Aéyovow of Ovarevtinavol re 
0 Kara els Tv mpodnray eoxev mvedpa 
efaiperov cis Stakoviay, rovro em 
mavras Tovs T. exkAnaias e&exvbn. 

The nature of the dcaxovia is deter- 
mined by the context. The prophets 
were ministers of the sufferings and 
the glory appointed for Messiah, as 
being spokesmen of God’s promises 
on this head (cf. Acts xiii. 32). But 
it does not follow that St Peter 
meant to say that the utterance of 
the prophecy, as distinguished from 
the subject-matter of the prophecy, 
was ovx éavrois. Doubtless whatever 
the prophets spoke they spoke in the 
first instance for the circle to which 
they themselves belonged, their own 
countrymen, their own contempora- 
ries, their own selves. On any other 
supposition the actual written pro- 
phecies in our hands are unintel- 
ligible, and so the idea of prophecy 
itself becomes a _ baseless dream. 
However remote a future might be 
included in the scope of a prophecy, it 
was given in the first instance for the 
instruction and uplifting of the 
present. But the vision of Messiah’s 
sufferings and Messiah’s glory could 
manifestly have its worthy and perfect 
fulfilment only in the distant future : 
and moreover the remoteness would be 
notof time only but also of race. These 
highest revelations to the prophets 
were inextricably bound up with the 
revelation of the inclusion of the 
Gentiles in the ultimate people of 
God. In this sense St Peter’s words 
correspond to what is said in 
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Heb. xi. 39, 40. See especially ur Is. 
lii. 15 in connexion with lii. 13 and 
with liii. 

There is however no_ sufficient 
reason for limiting the statement to 
the subject-matter of prophecy as 
distinguished from prophecy itself. 
The very words spoken by the pro- 
phets were not for themselves alone, 
or for their own countrymen or con- 
temporaries alone, but for the Gentiles. 
and for the whole future. The uses 
of prophecy did not cease when it 
attained its principal fulfilment. In 
making known the actual appearing 
of the promised Messiah, the apostles 
found the old prophetic word endued. 
with new power and instructiveness, 
as the Acts and Epistles abundantly 
attest : its place in their teaching is 
distinctly marked in Rom. xvi. 26. 
Their faith was not a new religion, 
but a new stage in the old religion of 
Israel, and it derived a large part of 
its claims to acceptance from this its 
appeal to the past in conjunction 
with the present. The dream of a 
Christianity without Judaism soon 
arose, and could not but arise: but, 
though it could make appeal to a 
genuine zeal for the purity of the 
Gospel, it was in effect an abnega- 
tion of apostolic Christianity. When 
robbed of His Messiahship, our Lord 
became an isolated portent, and the 
true meaning of faith in Him was 
lost. This was one of the most funda- 
mental subjects of controversy in the 
second century, and with good reason 
the watchword of the champions of 
the apostolic teaching was the har- 
mony of prophets with apostles. 

St Peter’s words were in all proba- 
bility intended to include this mean- 
ing along with the other, that is, to 
set forth the ancient prophecies, as 
well as their subject-matter, as 
destined for the benefit of other 
times and other races; though the 
negation which he employs is in 
strictness applicable in the one case 
only, and not in the other. It is 
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remarkable that in 1 Is. xlix. 6 (cf. 
xlii. 6) the prophet himself is spoken 
of as made a light to the Gentiles, to 
be God’s salvation unto the end of 
the earth, the raising up of the tribes 
of Jacob being at the same time 
spoken of as a light thing ; and such 
was likewise the office assigned to the 
chosen people whom he represented 
(cf. Ix. 3 ff.). This office of the pro- 
phet and people must have been 
brought home retrospectively to St 
Peters mind by his sense of the 
missionary character of the apostolate 
as originally commissioned, and ofthe 
Christian Church itself. His formula 
Not for themselves but for you de- 
scribed the place alike of Israel in 
the midst of the nations, and of the 
Christian Church in the midst of 
the world. Before as after Christ’s 
coming the privileges of a Divine 
revelation were of necessity held in 
trust for the benefit of those who had 
not yet received it. 

There remains the question, by no 
means an easy one, whether the 
“revelation” to the prophets here 
spoken of by St Peter was given them 
in answer to their seeking and search- 
ing, or whether their seeking and 
searching was preceded or, it might 
be, accompanied by this particular 
revelation. The former answer is 
that which the order of the sentences 
suggests, and on the whole it seems 
to fit in best with the probable steps 
of the process depicted by St Peter. 
The steps seem to be these: the 
Spirit of Messiah within the prophets 
signifies, with appeal to the word of 
Jehovah, the sufferings appointed for 
Messiah and the glories appointed to 
follow them: the prophets enquire 
and search concerning these things 
thus appointed for Messiah, and the 
salvation which they involve and 
promise, desiring specially to know 
for what or what manner of season 


they are destined, longing as they do 
to be permitted themselves to “see” 
them (in our Lord’s words): then in 
answer to these enquiries it is re- 
vealed to them that these things 
were to befall Messiah not in their 
own day or for the sake of their own 
people only, but in a hidden future 
and for the sake of all the nations 
(“1 if I be lifted up out of the earth 
will draw all men unto myself”). On 
this view the words of v, 10 of mepi... 
mpop. are used in anticipation of 
what is said in other words in the 
first of the three clauses of v. 12, just 
as the preceding words of v. I0 
anticipate what is said in the main 
more fully inv. 11. But to return to 
the substance of what St Peter calls 
the revelation. Implicitly, he seems 
to say, the prophets received a Divine 
intimation like that which the 
apostles received before the Ascen- 
sion (Acts i. 7), “It is not for you 
to know times or seasons, which the 
Father set within His own au- 
thority”; but they were permitted 
to know that the manifestation of 
Messiah belonged to the far future 
and to all mankind. Accordingly a 
sense of the protraction of fulfilment 
into a more distant future is one of 
the signs which distinguish late from 
early prophecy, the distance of the 
horizon not having been at first per- 
ceived ; and again the universality of 
the hope belongs especially to the 
later prophecy, though it was lost in 
the narrow and inhuman Messianic 
expectations of the times subsequent 
to the dying out of prophecy. 

a viv amyyéAn, which things have 
now been set forth| This is one of 
the instances of viv with an aorist 
which are sometimes quoted to show 
that the writers of the N.T. occasion- 
ally use the aorist in the sense of the 
perfect. The mistake is due to an 
unconscious transference of English 
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or other modern limitations to Greek 
usage. Noy is not, as is assumed, 
identical in range of meaning with 
“now,” if by “ now” is meant “at the 
present moment of time.” Not to 
speak of other uses of vdv (see Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
iii. 226 ff.), there are two which might 
find place here, (1) “ but now,” “just 
now,” “lately” (John xxi. 10; Acts 
vii. 52), the fuller form vw dy being 
commoner in classical Greek, and (2) 
“in (or “within ”) the present time,” 
such present time being thereby con- 
trasted with an earlier state. The 
second is the more probable meaning 
here, as also in ii. 10, 25 : it is not un- 
common in St Paul, Rom. vy. 11; vii.6 
(vuvi); xi. 30, 31; xvi. 26; (Gal. iv. 9;) 
Eph. ii. 13 (vvvi); iii. 5; Col. i. 21 
(vvvi), 26; 2 Tim. i. 10. The aorist 
refers back to the original time when 
the Gospel was preached in each 
region of Asia Minor, while viv marks 
that time as the initial point of the 
present Christian position of the con- 
verts. Compare Kihner Gr. Gir. 
§ 498, 1, 3. In English the perfect 
affords the best approximation to the 
sense here. 

dynyyédn, set forth, is the word 
used int Is. lii, 15 (ois ove avnyyédn 
Tept avrov dyovrat, Kal ot ovK dknkoaow 
avymaovcwv), the verse which at the 
beginning of the prophecy of the 
sufferings of the Servant of Jehovah 
declares His being made known to 
the Gentiles, and which is quoted by 
St Paul (Rom. xv. 21) as expressing a 
principle followed by himself in his 
missionary labours. “AvayyéAAo, a 
word common in all Greek, is espe- 
cially frequent in the xx. (for several 
Hebrew words denoting narration) ; 
less so proportionally in the N.T., 
being confined, with the exception of 
these two passages and 2 Cor. once 
(vii, 7), to the Acts and to St John’s 
Gospel and First Epistle. A reminis- 
cence of the passage in the Lxx. ap- 
parently suggested the word here ; 
and the association of ideas thus im- 
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plied confirms the identification of 
vpiv with the Gentiles. But St Peter 
probably meant more by the word 
than the translators had done. Every- 
where in the N. T. (for in John v. 15 
elev, Not avyfyyeev is probably the 
true reading), unlike the Lxx., dvay- 
yé\Xo clearly retains under one shape 
or another its true classical force of 
rehearsing, telling in successive par- 
ticulars (dva); differing thus from 
dmayyé\Aw, which may denote any 
kind of narration. The primary 
usage for detailed narrative (Acts 
xiv. 27, doa; XV. 4, doa; xix. 18, con- 
fessions of different practices by 
“many” belonging to different oc- 
cupations; 2 Cor. vii. 7, emphatic 
enumeration of different emotions) 
leads easily to the sense of unfolding 
into various results or applications 
what is already present in sum (Acts 
XX. 27, ov yap vmeoreAdpny...racay ; 
and so %. 20, ovdév vmeoredauny; 
I John i. 5, expansion of the single 
message [dyyeA/a] in the next eleven 
verses ; John xvi. 13, 14, 15, succes- 
sive interpretative expansions of ro 
epov into ra épyopeva ; iv. 25, applica- 
tion of a special knowledge of the 
truth to the answering of all ques- 
tions, dravra). Compare the analogous 
modifications of sense in é&nyovpae 
and in duyyotpua, though they do not 
include the idea of announcement, 
which dvayyéAdw retains throughout. 
Accordingly, as indeed the use of two 
different verbs (aynyyéAn, evayyeduoa- 
pévev) suggests, the phrase a voy 
avnyyéAn vpiv doubtless includes not 
only the announcement of the histori- 
cal facts of the Gospel, but, yet more, 
their implicit teachings as to the 
counsels of God and the hopes re- 
vealed for men. 

dia, through, marks the speaker of 
the announcement to be God or the 
Spirit, using as His instruments the 
bearers of good tidings. The sense 
is brought out clearly by the double 
phrase of Matt. i. 22, ii. 15. The 
simple dd in this sense is common in 
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St Matthew (ii. 5, 17, 23; iii. 3; iv. 
DAs Vil. 7g Xi) 17 GexWlns sy exXe 4) 
xxiv. 15; xxvii. 9), and occurs in 
Luke xviii. 31 (yeypappéva); Acts ii. 
16; xxvill 25; Rom. i 25 in all 
these cases in reference to the old 
prophets : in Heb. ii. 2, 3 it is used in 
reference to angels and to “the 
Lord” himself. In St Luke (i. 70) 
and Acts (i. 16; iii. 18, 21; [? iv. 255] 
cf. xv. 7), we find the more Hebraistic 
form d.a ordpuaros, which in the Lxx. 
of 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21 f. stands for the 
common ‘D3, 
- . bia rev evayyedicapévav vpas, 
through them that brought you good 
tidings] This construction of evayye- 
AiCouar with the accusative, not found 
in the Lxx. or other Greek transla- 
tions, but following the construction 
of the virtually transitive 1/3 (espe- 
cially to gladden [with good tidings], 
is constant in St Luke and the Acts 
where recipients are mentioned but 
not the subject of the message ; 
while the dative is as regularly em- 
ployed (Acts xiii. 32 not being a true 
exception, but rather a case of at- 
traction: cf. Kiihner, G. G. ii. 285 f.), 
where both are mentioned: St Paul 
uses the dative in both cases, except 
in Gal. i. 9, where dpuas follows vpiv 
(perhaps twice repeated) in the pre- 
ceding verse : if, as is not improbable, 
the first vziv is an interpolation, the 
usage of these two verses exactly 
agrees with St Luke’s, on the supposi- 
tion that map’ 6 «.7.A. is In each case 
adverbial. In Eusebius and other 
late writers evayyeAiCoua takes a 
double accusative. The use of the 
verb itself in the N. T. is founded on 
three passages of 11 Isaiah xl. 9; lii. 7; 
lxi. 1. The last in particular receives 
special weight from Christ’s express 


appropriation of it (Luke iv. 18: cf. : 


Matt. xi. 5 || Luke vii. 22). In Acts, 
St Paul, and St Peter it naturally 


means proclaiming the central giad 
tidings of His Life, Death, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension. In Acts xiii. 32 
it stands in the same antithetical 
relation to the prophetic promises as 
here. 

The persons denoted by the phrase 
are all those to whom the Christians 
of any of these provinces owed their 
first knowledge of the Gospel, includ- 
ing alike St Paul and any lesser 
evangelists. As regards this par- 
ticular function of apostleship, they 
were all apostles. Compare Rom. 
X. 15, was O€ knpvEwow éay py amro- 
oTtark@o.v; Kadamep yéypanta ‘Qs 
@paio of modes Tay evayyeAtCopevor 
ayada. 

mvevpate ayi@ amootahévtt am’ ov- 
pavov, by a holy spirit sent from 
heaven| The preceding év of the 
common texts is an early interpola- 
tion, apparently Alexandrian. It isa 
natural introduction of the idiomatic 
ev mvevpare Which, with or without 
additions, occurs in various forms of 
phrase in the N. T., as also in post- 
biblical Hebrew usage. The curious 
phrase “to prophesy in Baal” (Jer. ii. 8; 
xxiii. 13) may be analogous: in Neh. 
ix. 30; Zech. vii. 12 (cf. Job xxvi. 13; 
Is. iv. 4; Zech. iv. 6) 2 need be no 
more than instrumental, the subject 
being God Himself, not men inspired 
by Him. 

The simple dative mvevpate ayio 
accompanying a verb of speaking 
(evayyeAioapéver) is virtually unique. 
The nearest approximation is Acts 
Vi. 10, ovK toxvoy dyriorivae tH copia 
kal TO mvevpat. @ éAddec (Stephen), 
where the combination with codia 
modifies the sense of rvedpua, and both 
datives are apparently modal. Com- 
pare Sir. xlviii. 24 mvevparr peyaro 
eidev ta €oxara (Isaiah). Twice in 
the Acts dca (6. rod 7.) is used in 
the case of prophetic intimations on 
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approaching events (xi. 28; xxi. 4), 
where a more Hebraic writer would 
probably have used é¢v r@ mvevparu. 
Here é.a would be out of place, even 
if it had not already preceded rév 
evayyehicapévor. The dative here is 
not “instrumental” : it is the true “dy- 
namic” dative, from which is derived 
the properly “instrumental” dative of 
common usage (likewise by some in- 
correctly called “dynamic”), hardly 
distinguishable in sense from the 
genitive preceded by dua. It ex- 
presses that in virtue of which a 
state of things exists or an action is 
performed. Its distinctive force is 
well shown in an often quoted passage 
of Plato (Theaet. 184. D), in which 
the faculty which makes sensation 
possible (6 dpamevr, & dxovoper), that 
is, the “soul,” is distinguished from 
the organs through which sensation 
takes place (6? od opdpev, dv ov 
adkovopev). The “spirit” here spoken 
of was not a means employed by 
themselves, but an animating power 
within them. 

There is a certain awkwardness in 
the English phrase “a holy spirit,” due 
partly to imperfect correspondence 
between the Greek conception of 
mvevpa as used in the N, T. and the 
English conception of “spirit”: but 
it is a nearer approximation to what 
seems to be the true sense than any 
other rendering. The difference from 
what would have been the sense had 
T@ dyio mvevpare stood here is illus- 
trated by the language of St Peter on 
the first Christian day of Pentecost, 
as recorded in the Acts (ii. 17, 33), 
first €kyed amd Tov mvevpards pov 
from Joel ii. 28 (Lxx., not Heb.), and 
then, in the fulfilment, ryv re émayye- 
Alay rod mvevparos Tod ayiov AaBav 
mapa tod matpds e€éxeev TovTo 6 
dpeis [kai] BrAéwere kal akovere, 
where most Western documents too 
explicitly, but with substantial cor- 
rectness of sense, add rd dapov 
(donum, donationem, gratiam) to 
zovro. Hach operation or manifesta- 
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tion of “the Holy Spirit” may be 
represented, and in the N. T. is most 
commonly represented, as immediately 
due to “a holy spirit”; and much 
confusion has arisen from a failure to 
recognise this intermediate sense. 

The adjective “holy” retains its full 
force. The designation “Holy Spirit” 
(of God) or “Spirit of holiness,” 
adopted originally from m Is. Isiii. 
1of.; Ps. li. 11 is common to the 
N. T. and Jewish theology (Weber 
Altsynag. paldst. Theol. 184—7: 
also in Wisd. ix. 17 [ef. i. 5 ; vii. 22]; 
but not in Philo). In the N. T. it is 
no mere name, but expresses an 
essential characteristic, in contrast to 
the mixed or even evil qualities as- 
sociated with spiritual powers and 
operations in a time of promiscuous 
religious fermentation. Thus the 
“ spirit” here spoken of was not only 
“holy” as coming from the holy God, 
but, as a spirit of revelation, had 
holiness for the governing principle 
and purpose of the message which it 
inspired. 

amootanévtt am ovpavov, sent from 
heaven] The idea of a mission or 
commission, properly belonging to 
adrocté\Aw as distinguished from the 
more generic wéure, is obliterated in 
the Lxx., which almost dispenses with 
méeprro. In the N. T. it is apparently 
preserved, except in (the common 
source of) Matt. xxi. 3 and Mark xi. 3, 
and perhaps in Mark iv. 29 (contr. 
Apoc. xiv. 15, 18 and Acts x. 36), in 
both which passages there is a remi- 
niscence of the Lxx., as well as not 
improbably a latent suggestion of mis- 
sion. The idea of mission is natural 
here as derived from such language as 
that in which the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, or specially the Pentecostal 
manifestation of it, is described else- 
where, chiefly as a result of the As- 
cension. The principal passages are 
Luke xxiv. 49 (kai idod éeya e&a- 
TOooTEAR THY emayyediay TOD TaTpds 
pov ep vpas), together with Acts i. 4 
(mapnyyeiev avrois... mepysévew THY 
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émayyediav tov marpos nv HKovoaré 
pov); three passages of St John’s 
Gospel, xiv. 26 (0 8€ mapakAyTos, To 
mvedpa TO aylov 0 Teper Oo TaTHp ev 
T® dvopati pov), XV. 26 (drav Oy 6 
mapdakAntos Ov eya mépo vpiv mapa 
Tov matpos), Xvi. 7 (€av dé mopevda, 
mép yo adrov [sc. tov mapdakdnror] 
mpos vpas) ; and Gal. iv. 6 (dru d€ eare 
viol, e£améoretdev 0 beds TO TrEevpa 
Tov viod avrov eis Tas Kapdias pyar). 
In the last passage the parallelism of 
language with what is said of the 
sending of the Son in the preceding 
sentence (v. 4 dre dé HAOev TO TANP@pa 
TOU xypovov, €€améaretAev oO Oeos TOY 
viov avrod) issignificant : as the Messiah 
was “sent forth” (Acts iii. 20, 26; 
Heb. iii. 1), so after Him the Spirit 
was “sent forth.” Compare m Is. 
xlviii. 16, according to the most 
probable construction (Lxx. kal vov 
KUpios Kuptos améoreikév pe Kal TO 
mvedpa avrov). What had been said 
of the universal gift to the Church is 
here applied by St Peter to the 
special gift by which the bearers of 
the evangelic message were inspired 
(ef. Eph. iv. 8—13). 

amr ovpavov, from heaven] The 
spirit spoken of, though operative on 
earth, was not of earthly origin: it 
was an illumination from above. Part 
of the same sense is otherwise ex- 
pressed in those passages of the Acts 
which describe the (or a) Holy Spirit 
as “falling” upon converts (viii. 15 ff. ; 
x. 44ff.; xi. 15 ff.; cf. Ezek. xi. 5). 
The phrase “ from heaven” will cover 
either or both of the forms of speech 
as to the Sender ; as the Father (Jo. 
xiv. 26; Gal. /.c.), or as the Son (Luke 
lc. ; Acts Lc.; Jo. xv. 26; xvi. 7; ef. 
Eph. iv. 8): they are virtually com- 
bined in the initial saying in Jo. 
Xly. 16 (kayo epornow tov marépa Kal 
Gov rapakAnrov Sacer vpir). 

This spirit by which the apostles 
and their disciples proclaimed their 
message is evidently meant to be 
represented as corresponding to the 
spirit in the prophets; but St Peter 
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does not identify them ; they were, so 
to speak, different modes of the One 
Spirit. 

eis & ériOupovow ayyedot rapakvwat, 
into which things angels desire to look 
down] This sentenceis added at the 
close of the digression on the search- 
ings of the prophets, fulfilled in the 
apostolic preachings. As in the 
Apocalypse (xix. 10; xxii. 6—9; see 
Ewald Steb. Sendsch. 24), the inter- 
preter angel declares himself to be a 
“fellow servant” of St John and of 
St John’s brethren, the prophets in 
the past and the faithful sufferers in 
the present, so a glimpse is given 
here of the fellowship of angels with 
prophets and evangelists, and im- 
plicitly with the suffering Christians 
to whom St Peter wrote. Moreover 
this fellowship is expressed in a form 
analogous to the questionings and 
aspirations of the prophets, for the 
Incarnation was a beginning as well 
as an end: a great and mysterious 
future still remained to be accom- 
plished. 

In the absence of an article dyyedor 
exactly resembles mpog@jra in v. 10; 
not “the angels,” or “some angels,” 
but “ even angels.” 

The precise meaning of the sentence 
depends on the precise meaning of 
mapaxuwat, Apparently no ancient 
evidence supports the tradition of 
modern commentators that mapaxvmre 
means a long or earnest or searching 
gaze. The mistake seems to have 
arisen from prematurely importing 
into mapaxiwas in James i. 25 the 
idea added by the subsequent words 
kal mapapeivas. Kimro and all its 
compounds express literally some 
kind of stretching or straining of the 
body, whether up, down, or forward. 
Tlapakinro is to stretch forward the 
head, as especially through a window 
or door, sometimes inwards, oftener 
outwards. When used figuratively, it 
commonly implies a rapid and cursory 
glance, never the contrary. Here, 
however, nothing more seems to be 
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meant than looking down out of 
heaven. Ilapax’rro is one of several 
Lxx. renderings of }}PW (Niph. Hiph.), 
“to look down”; some of the others 
being dvakv’mrw, exki@To, KaTaKUTTO. 
For God’s looking down out of heaven 
spy (Hiph.) is several times used 
(Deut. XXvi 155 Ps.) Xiv..2¢ lil. 3" 
[righteousness Ixxxy. 12 Niph. ;] cii. 
20; Lam. iii. 50: cf. Ex. xiv. 24): 
and though this particular compound 
of kimrw is not employed in any of 
these cases, it occurs in the Greek 
fragments of the Book of Henoch 
(ix. I, p. 83 ed. Dillm.) in a phrase 
which the presence of ék ray ayiov 
suggests to have been founded on two 
(Deut. 7. c.; Ps. cii. 19), if not more, 
of the above passages ; kai dxovoavres 
oi Tésoapes peyddor apxayyeAor Mt- 
xan Kal OvpiyrA Kal “Padajd xa 
TaBpiyd mapéxuiav emt thy ynv 
€k TOV ayl@yv Tov ovpavod'. The 
coincidence is the more interesting 
since in each case angels, not God, 
are the beholders. Compare Ter- 
tullian De spect. 27: Dubitas illo enim 
momento, quo diabolus in ecclesia 
furit, omnes angelos prospicere de 
caelo et singulos denotare, quis 
blasphemiam dixerit, quis audierit, 
&e. ? 

The meaning of wapaxvwa, as thus 
determined, limits the possible refer- 
ence of eis a: the things into which 
angels could look down must be on 
earth, not in heaven. Now the 
glorification of Jesus Christ, though 
in one sense begun on earth, was con- 
summated by the Ascension (cf. Acts 
li. 33—36) ; and therefore the ante- 
cedent of a could hardly be identical 
with the historical contents of the 
Gospel message, the necessary key to 
which was the final exaltation. On 
the other hand, the natural reference 
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of a here is to the a of the pre- 
ceding sentence. If, however, as the 
usage of avayyéAXo has suggested, by 
& viv ammyyéAn vuiv was meant not 
the bare narrative of the facts of 
the Gospel, but the message founded 
on them, there is no contradiction. 
The subject-matter of this derivative 
Gospel, “ the Gospel” of St Paul, was 
no other than the subject-matter of 
the seekings and searchings of pro- 
phets, even the “grace” extended to 
the Gentiles, and the accompanying 
“salvation” (v. 10). But this mani- 
festation of grace drew down the eyes 
of angels less as a present fact than as 
a promise of the future: they recog- 
nised the fulfilment of prophecy as 
itself a larger prophecy, subject to the 
necessary conditions of prophecy, and 
preeminently partaking of its mys- 
teriousness, Thus much is implied 
in the phrase “desire to look down” 
(emOvpotow mapakiwa, not mapakir- 
tovow), The notion of a total or 
partial veiling of past or present 
events on the earth from their eyes, 
and of a consequent desire of clearer 
vision, is fantastic in itself, and alien 
from the subject of the three preceding 
verses ; while the vision of the future 
apparently involves inherent limita- 
tions for all finite beings. 

From this point of view St Peter’s 
words receive important illustration 
from their often noticed affinity to 
Eph. iii. 10. St Paul there represents 
the present making known of the 
manifold wisdom of God through the 
Church to the principalities and 
powers as one purpose of his preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the Gentiles : 
and the remarkable phrase “ through 
the Church” is explained by part of 
the preceding paragraph (ii. 14—18), 
on the founding of the two, Israel 
and the Nations, in Christ into one 
new map, the reconciliation of them 
both in one body to God, and the 
announcement of peace to them that 
were far off and peace to them that 
were nigh. The Church, in virtue of 
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this its Catholicity, was not only the 
herald of God’s all-embracing peace 
to the ears of men, but its visible 
embodiment in the eyes of men 
and angels. Its very existence was 
a memorial of Divinely appointed 
barriers Divinely broken down, and a 
living sign of a Will and a Power 
which would work on till the victory 
of love was universal and complete. 
Neither to angels nor to men were 
the last resources of the Manifold 
Wisdom as yet disclosed: but a 
sufficient pledge of the “ unsearchable 
riches” contained in it was already 
given in the Gospel, and in the living 
community created by the Gospel. 

If this is the purport of Eph. iii. 10, 
taken in conjunction with the im- 
mediate context (iii, I—21, but 
especially wv. 4—6, 8—11, 18—21), 
with other parts of the same Epistle 
(i. 8—11, 18—23; ii. 14—18), and 
with the summing up of the Divine 
dispensations in the Epistle to the 
Romans (xi. 25—36), we have a satis- 
factory clue to St Peter’s drift like- 
wise. The five words are a mo- 
mentary outburst from the under- 
current of his thoughts, fed from St 
Paul's two chief Epistles : compare the 
last four words of ii. 8, on a kindred 
topic, derived in like manner from 
the Epistle to the Romans. His pre- 
sentiment of new unfoldings of grace 
mingles with his sense of the fellow- 
ship of angels. Beholding the earth 
from above and beholding it within 
the range of wider horizons, they 
could not look on those first scenes of 
the new drama of Providence without 
feeling their prophetic significance, 
and watching eagerly for fresh fulfil- 
ments of the Divine process, of which 
the call of the Gentiles was at once 
the beginning and the symbol. 

13. We come now to a new para- 
graph, the exhortation founded on 
the thanksgiving prolonged through 


the ten preceding verses. The de- 
tailed exhortations will follow in the 
second part of the Epistle. Here on 
the other hand St Peter gathers up 
at the outset in general terms the 
principles of Christian life, first as 
towards God (13—21), and then, very 
briefly for the moment, as towards 
the brethren (22—25, and see begin- 
ning of ii. 1), and then as towards both 
God and the brethren at once, as 
united in a spiritual society of which 
Christ is the Head (ii. I—10). 

Aw, Wherefore] Aco looks back over 
all that has preceded, not at the last 
verse only. On the strength of the 
new life created by the Resurrection, 
of the incorruptible inheritance, of 
the salvation of soul which is the end 
of the faith, and not least of the grace 
which had opened the kingdom of 
heaven to the Gentiles, foretold by 
prophets, and watched eagerly by 
angels, St Peter bids the Asiatic 
Christians gird up the loins of their 
mind, and set their hope definitely 
on the true and rightful object of 
hope. 

avalwoduevot Tas oo pvas Tis Stavoias 
tpov, girding up the loins of your 
mind| The girding up of the loins 
was in itself merely such a gathering 
and fastening up of the long Eastern 
garments as would interfere least 
with running or other active motion 
(t Rin xvili., 463 2) Ki. iv. 20h 
&c.). It was a symbolic act of the 
paschal ceremonies to denote the 
readiness for the prompt march out 
of Egypt through the desert (Ex. xii. 
II), and is applied to Jeremiah’s 
preparation for his prophetic office 
(17-2) Cla JOD XXxViil. 53s) 
Our Lord includes it in His teaching 
of the disciples to be as servants wait- 
ing for their Lord (Le. xii. 35); and 
it had a specially sacred association 
for St Peter personally in connexion 
with the feet-washing described in Jo. 
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xiii, 4—16, as we shall see when we 
come to v. 5. In the uxx. the usual 
verb is mwepifovvypa. St Peter sub- 
stitutes the less usual but for his 
purpose more expressive dvafovyupat, 
used also in the Lxx. (Prov. xxix. 35 
=xxxi. 17) in the description of the 
industrious house-wife (avafwocapévn 
ioxupas thy daopvy avris). 

“ Girding up the loins” is of course 
the disciplined promptness which is 
the opposite of slackness and indolent 
heedlessness. The sense is partially 
limited by the addition of tis dia- 
voias. Atdvora is a word of wide use 
in Greek, answering most nearly to 
“mind.” It is often opposed to céya, 
and includes all in man that thinks. 
In the Lxx. it is hardly used except 
as a rare rendering of ab or 135, the 
heart according to Hebrew speech 
being treated as the centre of thought 
as well as of every other human ener- 
gy. Kapdia is immeasurably oftener 
the rendering, even in places exactly 
like those in which we find d:avoia; 
but there can be little doubt that 
dcavora Was simply snatched at ir- 
regularly and inconsistently by the 
translators to express what seemed 
to them the meaning best suited to 
the context. Its use by them in 
Deut. vi. 5 has given it a prominent 
place in the N.T., since Mt. (xxii. 
37), Me. (xii. 30), and Le. (x. 27) all 
combine it with the other rendering 
capdia in the Duty towards God. It 
was perhaps suggested to St Peter 
by Eph. iv. 18, where it belongs to 
St Paul’s exposition of the foolish- 
ness, unreality, and falsehood of the 
view of the world generally prevalent 
among the heathen and to his exhibi- 
tion of the Gospel as a message of truth 
as well as of salvation. Our Epistle 
has at least two other traces of this 
vein of thought, r7 vmaxon ths aAn- 
Ocias in v, 22, and ro AoyiKdy Gdodov 
yada in ii, 1: and accordingly here it 
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is to a moral discipline of thought 
and reason that St Peter appears 
chiefly to incite the Asiatic Chris- 
tians, as opposed to an indolent and 
passive surrender to superficial views 
and impressions. 

wpovres Tedelws, being sober with 
a perfect sobriety| A question arises 
here whether reAciws belongs to vy- 
ovres or to €Amicare: the former is 
assumed by Oecumen., the latter a- 
dopted by most though not all mo- 
derns. St Peter’s prevalent usage 
elsewhere suggests a presumption in 
favour of taking an adverb with a 
verb that precedes rather than with a 
verb that follows. In i. 22 we have 
dyannoare éxrevas; ii. 19 mdaxwv ddi- 
Kos; ll. 23 kpivovte Sixaiws, though ra 
precedes. Against these examples 
there is nothing to set but iv. 5, ra 
éroiuws kpivovtt, where the order is 
explained by the necessity of bringing 
kpivoyts next to (@vras kal vexpovs. Nn- 
dew is simply to be “sober” in the strict 
sense, ie. as opposed to drunkenness. 
But it was sometimes used, as in the 
N. 1., in a figurative sense for a men- 
tal state free from all perturbations 
or stupefactions, clear, calm, vigilant. 
So Ep. Platon. vii. 340D mapa mavra 
d€ del pPirocodias éyopevos Kat rpopis 
Tis Kad nuépay Aris av avrov padwora 
evpadh re kal pynpova Kal oyiler Oa 
duvaroy ev avt@ vihovra drepyaonrat ; 
Plut. Humen. xvi. 593D Antigonus 
Tov Ilevkéorou mavramacw ekdeAupéevos 
kal ayevvas dywvicapevov Kal THY do- 
okeuny €daBe macay avt@ te vnhorte 
xpnoduevos mapa Ta Sewa kal «.7.A.; 
Epicharm. ap. Luc. Hermotim. 47 
Nae kal péuvao’ amoreiv. This and 
more than this appears to be implied 
in reAeiws, which in a manner corre- 
sponds to ris dvavoias. They were 
called on to be sober with a perfect 
sobriety, one entering into all their 
thoughts and ways, free from every 
kind of mental or spiritual intoxi- 
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cation, and thus able to have every 
faculty at full command, to look all 
facts and all considerations delibe- 
rately in the face. It is the opposite 
of heedless drifting as in a mist 
(Bdémrere axpiBas Eph. v.15). For this 
moral rays cf. 1 Th. v. 6,8; 2 Tim. iv. 
5 (vie ev maou): in the latter place 
it seems to be opposed to the morbid 
habit of mind which craves for fables 
rather than the naked truth. 

é\ricate emt thy hepopevny... Inoov 
Xpucrod, set your hope upon the grace 
which is being brought to you in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ] ’Edri¢e 
with a preposition is confined to the 
Lxx, and to writings which show a 
knowledge of it, as Apocr., N. T., 
Josephus. This use comes from a 
literal copying of Hebrew use, the 
several verbs rendered by eAmi¢e be- 
ing followed by 3, 2, 2%, and Y, 
though the distinction between dif- 
ferent prepositions is very imperfectly 
preserved. No Hebrew word ex- 
actly answers to éA7ri¢w, spero, “hope,” 
and a more precise rendering of the 
five verbs which it represents would be 
“to trust,” “to flee to,’ “to wait.” The 
substantive in connexion with ev or eis 
or emi with either dative or accusative 
is apparently never the object of hope 
but always its ground, not the thing 
hoped for but that which makes hope 
possible; yet note Sir. ii. 9 éAmicate 
eis dyaba Kal eis evhpoovyny k.t.d., 
where Fritzsche refers to Jer. viii. 
15, xiv. 19 for MP, hope (wait) for 
(in neither place does Lxx. use éAmifw). 
Accordingly it is to Jehovah Himself 
that hope is in most cases said to be 
directed. The passages which come 
nearest to St Peter’s emi ryv yapw are 
Ps, Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 22, ovd€ #Amtoay emt 
TO Gw@Tnptoy avrod; li. (lii.) 10, #Amica emt 
TO €Aeos Tov Geov eis Tov aidva; in both 
places ¢Ami¢ew represents NYA (trust) ; 
xxxii. (xxxili.) 18, of d6dOadpot Kupi- 
ov emt Tovs PoBoupevous avtov, Tods 
eAmicovras emt To édeos avrov; cxlvi. 
(exlvii.) 11 (the same words); in both 
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passages the Hebrew verb is bn 
(wait). In the N. T. we have (when 
a person is the cause of hope) éAmi¢@ 
eis in Jo. v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
iii. 5 ; ei dat. in 1 Tim. iv. 10; vi. 17 5 
émi ace. in 1 Tim. v. 5. In these last 
three places from 1 Tim. a real dif- 
ference of sense appears from the 
contexts to go with the difference of 
case, the dat. being simply to hope on 
God, the acc. to set hope on God: 
this difference of rest and motion 
being what we should expect with 
the two cases. And so here likewise 
the acc. probably means “set your 
hope on the grace,” i.e. rest securely 
on the grace and treat it as an assur- 
ance justifying all possible hope. 

Thy pepowevny vyiv] @épopae can 
hardly have been used here in the 
physical sense of rapid motion. Nor 
is it really illustrated by Heb. vi. 1; 
ix) TOs 2 eRets 1 17505). 2 eee Loans 
merely the passive of dépw in its 
commonest sense “‘ bring,” modified by 
the dative, implying bringing for the 
benefit of another, not simply giving 
but something more, bringing as a 
gift. This use is very common in the 
Ltxx. for men’s offerings to God: but | 
it occurs also for God’s gifts to men | 
Ps. Ixxvii. (xxviii.) 29; IL Is. Ix. 17; 
and also Wisd. x. 14; and (pass.) Sir. 
xlvii. 6. The force of the sense 
“bringing” lies in the previous re- 
moteness of the Asiatics as Gentiles 
(Acts li. 39 maou Trois els papkay; and 
still more emphatically Eph. ii. 13, 17, 
the whole passage ev. 13—22 being 
an expansion of what St Peter means 
by the xapis). Thus the choice of 
verb here answers in a manner to the 
choice of preposition in v. 10 (rijs eis 
vas xapiros), the same ydpis being 
meant in both places. The present 
tense excludes reference to a grace or 
a revelation in so far as it had been 
already received, and in like manner 
év dmok. “I. X. cannot be separated 
from the same phrase in »v. 7, where 
certainly the revelation made in our © 
Lord’s past coming cannot be ex- 
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clusively meant. But this need create 
no difficulty in respect of the grace 
shown to the Gentiles, which in one 
sense did already belong to the past 
in virtue of their actual admission. 
That admission was, strictly speaking, 
rather the entrance into the grace 
than the grace itself. On the other 
hand though the present tense is in 
this instance compatible with a future 
reference, so that the revelation might 
be the final revelation of the Great 
Day, this sense does not go well with 
the use of ydpw. Thus the force of 
the participle is strictly present. The 
grace is ever being brought, and 
brought in fresh forms, in virtue of 
the continuing and progressing un- 
veiling of Jesus Christ. God’s favour, 
the expression of His love through 
His gifts, is perceptible in and through 
the knowledge of His Son. To set 
hope on this grace was to take it as 
the great determining fact in the 
events of the future, the sure antidote 
to all pessimistic thoughts suggested 
by the daily increase of manifold 
trials, At the end of the Hpistle 
St Peter recurs to the same thought 
in another form (v. 12). He has 
written, he says, bearing his testi- 
mony that this is a true grace of 
God: eis jv otfre (right reading), 
“unto which stand ye fast.” But hope 
set on the grace implies what is more 
fundamental still, hope on God Him- 
self, and of that St Peter speaks v. 21. 

14. The construction is somewhat 
irregular here. If we are to regard 
style alone, we must (with Hofmann) 
join v. 14 to v 13, and let the new 
sentence begin with dda, thus mak- 
ing €Amioare and yevnOnre correspond 
to each other. This is however a 
sacrifice of sense to smoothness. *AA- 
ha clearly marks a contrast, and there 
is no contrast of sense between v. 15 
and v. 13, but an obvious one between 
v.15 and v.14. Moreover the breadth 
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and absoluteness of v. 13 is weakened 
by having v. 14 tacked on to it. The 
usual and right construction, begin- 
ning with a participial clause without 
a conjunction, is supported by the 
more peculiar but indubitable ex- 
ample of v. 22. The slight irregu- 
larity in the words leading to the 
verb will have to be examined pre- 
sently. 

@s réxva vraxons, as children of 
obedience] Certainly suggested by 
tots viots ths amecOlas in Eph. ii. 2 (cf. 
y. 6), a passage which, as we shall see 
presently, has left other traces here. 
The phrase in Eph. denotes the 
heathen, and 7 devia (the disobedi- 
ence) is probably intended as a col- 
lective term for the moral anarchy of 
heathenism (compare the analogous 
collective term 7 mAdvy in Eph. ivor4 ; 
1 Jo. iv.6; and probably 7 dmarn Eph. 
iv. 22); “the sons of the disobedience” 
being opposed to “the sons of the 
kingdom ” (Mt. viii. 12; xiii. 38). The 
form of expression is of course bor- 
rowed from the Hebrew (see Ges. 
Thes. i. 217), and to that extent 
may be called a Hebraism: but there 
is no reason to doubt that the figura- 
tive Hebrew form was deliberately 
chosen as better expressive of the 
apostles’ meaning than a descriptive - 
and purely Greek phrase would have 
been. Those are called sons or chil- 
dren of an impersonal object, who 
draw from it the impulses or prin- 
ciples which mould their lives from 
within, and who are as it were its 
visible representatives and exponents 
to others in their acts and speech. 
Compare also iii. 6: children of Abra- 
ham were children of his obedience, 
the obedience of faith (Heb. xi. 8), 
With the other uses of the Hebrew 
image of sonship we are not now 
concerned. St Peter’s phrase differs 
from St Paul’s in the use of the vague 
réxva for vioi and in the absence of an 
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article before the substantive in the 
genitive. Doubtless he meant by 
obedience rather the principle of 
obedience than the region or realm 
pervaded by it. 

But, while St Peter thus borrows, 
with modification, a form of phrase 
from Eph., the word vzaxon itself is 
an echo of the eis vmakxony of v. 2, 
which, as we saw, is the obedience 
involved in the Christian covenant, 
consecrated with the blood of Christ, 
answering to the earlier obedience in- 
volved in God’s covenant with Israel, 
consecrated with the blood of animal 
sacrifices, as set forth in Exod. xxiy. 
7,8. Hearkening to God’s voice, and 
following its guidance, is what St 
Peter takes as the prime motive for 
one who has been admitted into the 
Christian covenant, the opposite of 
such a relation to obedience (for those 
who are within the covenant) being 
that hardening of the heart of which 
the xcvth Ps. speaks, and to which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews gives 
such prominence (iii. 7—iv. 11), calling 
it at the same time amevOia. 

‘Ymraxon will meet us once again 
(v. 22), (vmaxove only in an irrelevant 
passage, iii. 6): and we have dmebéo 
Wh 3.2 ABD, Thy AXOVS NG 17 

py ovvexnpariCopevor, not fashion- 
ing yourselves] This verb, here prob- 
ably derived from Rom. xii. 2, is “to 
acquire an outer form or fashion in 
accordance with.” It is a late and not 
very common word. The force of it in 
actual usage appears to be not so much 
“to be fashioned in the likeness of” 
as “to be fashioned in accordance or 
congruity with”; not therefore here to 
take the same fashion as the desires, 
but to take a fashion suitable to the 
demands of the desires. Thus Clem. 
Paed., ii. 4 (p. 194 ed. Potter) says of 
the Word that cuvappoferar kal ov- 
oxnpatiCerar Katpols, tpocwmots, rorots. 
On oxjya, as the outward changeable 


fashion, in contrast to popdy, the per- 
manent and essential form, see Light- 
foot on Phil. pp.125—131. Betweenour 
passage on the one hand and two pas- 
sages of St Paul, Rom. xii. 2 (as above) 
and 1 Cor. vii. 31 mapayes yap TO oxjpa 
Tov Kogpov TovTou, there is an interest- 
ing link in 1 Jo. ii. 17, where both xoo- 
pos and émiOupia are said mapayeo Oa, 
and the permanence attached to doing 
the will of God reminds us of e 15 
combined with iv. 2. Compare the 
language used by Tert. (De Cor. v.): 
Substantia tibi a deo tradita est, 
habitus a saeculo. 

Tals mporepov...emtOupias, according 
to your former lusts] The force of 
mporepor is fixed by év rH ayvoia tpav: 
it means the former time before 
they received the Gospel. Such de- 
sires were of course not extinguished 
still; but they were characteristic of 
the old time, and now they were in 
great measure held in check by the 
new desires of the Spirit (cf. Gal. v. 
17). The use of mpérepov probably 
comes from Eph. iv. 22 dmodécGa 
Upas KaTa THY MpoTeépay avaoTpopyy Tor 
madav aOperov. The word éme- 
Ovpiais was probably suggested by 
the same passage of Eph. which just 
above suggested réxva vumakons, viz. 
ii. 3, where the sense is very similar 
(cf. Eph. iv. 22). See also Rom. vi. 12, 
where there is mention of obedi- 
ence (vmaxovew, cf. vmaxon) to the de- 
sires of the body. The evil character 
attributed to desires by the apostles 
belongs not so much to the desires 
intrinsically as to their being accepted 
as guides to conduct, the practical 
investment of them with a kind of 
authority. In iv. 2 (cited just now) 
the word dvépérev contrasts the 
sphere of desire with the will of God. 
But further there is force in the 
plural (ém@vpiac) which is generally 
used, and which in 2 Tim. iii. 6 and Tit. 
iii. 3 is strengthened by the epithet 
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motxida. Desires are represented as 
so many separate disconnected indi- 
vidual impulses having no root beyond 
themselves, and not forming part of a 
great and worthy whole. The capri- 
ciousness of the standards which they 
supply corresponds to the somewhat 
depreciatory meaning of cxyfpa. Con- 
duct ruled by desires is irregular and 
erratic, at the mercy of outward cir- 
cumstances, not moulded by a consis- 
tent principle of life within. 

ev tH dyvoia tyav, in the time of 
your ignorance] This word is one 
of the battle-fields of dispute as to 
the Jewish or Gentile origin of the 
Christians addressed. *Ayvoua, ayvoéa, 
ayvonua (Bleek, Brief an die Hebr.,iii. 
pp: 37,511), are to a certain extent used 
in the Lxx. and Apocrypha (as indeed in 
other late Greek literature), partly for 
offences committed unwittingly, partly 
for offences which it is desired to 
speak of leniently, as we talk of 
“follies” or “mistakes,” and the same 
usage appears in the N.T. in Heb. ix. 
7 and probably v. 2. It is urged that 
there is also an allusion to it in St 
Peter’s speech in Acts iii. 17, which 
certainly refers to the Jews, and that 
there is here a corresponding refer- 
ence to Jewish sin before the Resur- 
rection and Ascension as a pardonable 
dyvoia. On the other hand it is 
equally certain that St Paul at Athens 
addressing heathen spoke of rods 
xpovous ths ayvoias (Acts xvii. 30); 
that Eph. iv. 18 expressly refers to 
heathen as darkened in mind, alien- 
ated from the life of God, da r. 
dyvoay Thy odcay ev avrois; and that 
it is often said of the heathen in the 
O.T. and implied in the N. T. that 
they knew not God. Moreover here 
there is no force in a reference to par- 
donable misconduct. It is therefore 
most natural to suppose that St Peter 
is referring to the time of darkness 
before the true Light had shone upon 


the Gentiles, though the word would 
certainly not be inapplicable to such 
converts as might formerly have been 
Jews. How much there was in com- 
mon in the two classes is indicated 
by St Paul in the emphatic language 
of Eph. ii. 3. 

I5. dAda kata Tov Kadécavra vpas 
ay.ov, but like as he which called you 
is holy] Kara has here virtually its 
ordinary sense, “in conformity to,” 
expressing the relation of a copy to 
its pattern. Of course it answers to 
ovvoxnpariCopevot. Some standard or 
other will in practice be followed : 
let it be, St Peter says, not a fashion- 
ing after random desires, but an 
imitation of the Holy God. Here 
once more we have a form of phrase 
suggested by Eph. ii. 2 which contains 
not only kara r. aidva tT. Koupou TovToU 
(impersonal), but xara rov adpxovra rT. 
e€ovolas tT: aépos: and again by Eph. 
iv. 24 r. kawov avOpomov tov Kata 
Oeov xticbevta év Sixatocvvn Kal oot0- 
tnt THs GdnOetas, Where the meaning 
“in the likeness of God” is fixed 
upon kara Gedy partly by xrioGévra, 
partly by the fuller phrase in the 
parallel passage (Col. iii. 10), where 
kar eikova Tov KTicavTos avrov actually 
occurs. For another instance of xara 
in this sense as applied to a person 
compare xara “Ioadk in Gal. iv. 28 (see 
the notes of Kypke and Wetstein on 
this verse for classical examples). The 
special nature of the likeness here in- 
tended is expressed in dytov kal avrot 
ayiot. 

rov kadécavra vpas| This word 
“call” is a favourite one with St 
Paul (e.g. Eph. iv. 1, 4). Its special 
force here, as denoting the calling 
of the Gentiles, appears in Rom. ix. 
24 ovs Kal exddecey nas ov povoy &€ 
"lovdaiov dda Kai €& éOvav, followed 
by the (modified) quotation (xadAéow 
Tov od acy pov Aady pov) from 
Hosea i. 6, 9, 10 (containing kadéw in 
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a somewhat different sense), itself 
referred to by St Peter in ii. Io. 
St Peter uses the word in a similar 
sense again in ii, 9, 21; ili. 9; Vv. 10. 
adywv] For this word we must go 
a little forward to the next verse, the 
present verse being expressly founded 
on the words of Leviticus there 
quoted. Those words occur with 
slight modifications several times. 
In Lev. xi. 44, 45 they are the 
important words of a duplicate con- 
clusion [Dillm.] to a long chapter 
on things clean and unclean. In xix. 
2 they stand still more emphatically 
at the head of a chapter of miscel- 
laneous laws, chiefly of a moral cha- 
racter: “Speak unto all the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel, and 
say unto them, Ye shall be holy: for 
I the Lord your God am holy.” 
Finally they occur in xx. 7 (Lxx.; in 
Heb. the holiness of God is not 
mentioned), 26. Passages like these 
distinctly attest the moral and re- 
ligious purpose which pervaded the 
Levitical legislation in the form in 
which we now have it, and St Peter’s 
appeal to their testimony resembles 
our Lord’s appeal to Lev. xix. 18 for 
the love of our neighbour, They carry 
us beyond the common idea of holiness 
as a separation for consecration to 
God, since they turn on the human 
imitation of the holiness of God, and 
in this sense holiness cannot be as- 
cribed to Him. We are thus led to 
ask what is meant by holiness in God. 
The epithet holy, or the name The 
Holy One, is applied to God in many 
books of the 0. T.; but it is not easy 
to seize the precise force of it. The 
best account of it is in Delitzsch’s 
article in Herzog? v. pp. 714—718, in 
which he makes considerable use of 
previous discussions (chiefly by Diestel 
and Baudissin). [For the Semitic 
use outside the O.T. see the Phceni- 
cian inscription of Eschmunazar (cf. 
Dan. iv. 8, 9, 18; v. 11) and a bilingual 
formula of adjuration in which the 
Assyrian A’adistu answers to the 
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Sumerian nu-gig, free from disease ; 
both cited by Delitzsch, p. 715.] The 
Heb. 7? is apparently derived from 
the simple root 1? “to divide”; but 
the meaning does not appear to be 
“separate” in the sense of aloofness 
or remoteness, but rather of eminence 
or perfection. It seems to include 
both immunity from defect and im- 
munity from defilement or disease, 
completeness and purity. It answers 
nearly to the negative phrase in Jas. 
i. 13 6 yap Oeds dmeipaarés eat KakOY, 
without experience of evil, having no 
contact with evil, dmeipacros being in 
late Greek confused with dzeiparos. 
According to this interpretation it is 
interesting to compare the wonderful 
saying which closes that section of 
the Sermon on the Mount which 
treats of the fulfilment of the Law 
in Matt. v. 17—48 : "EveoOe odv vpeis 
TéAELoL WS 6 TaTHP Vuey 6 ovpanos 
rédevos eotw. This saying, though 
founded directly on Deut. xviii. 13 
(ef. Gen. xvii. 1), appears by its form 
to contain also a reminiscence of 
Leviticus ; and, though réAewos prob- 
ably stands for DOA, the affinity 
of sense with Y7) will account for 
the combination. “Ayos will thus 
express (so to speak) personal and 
intrinsic perfectness, as distinguished 
from dicavos, which expresses perfect- 
ness of dealing towards other beings. 
In the N. T., except in association with 
mvevpma, ay.os is very rarely applied to 
God. In Jo. xvii. 11 we have warep 
aye (followed in v. 25 by a. dixase); 
1 Jo. ii. 20 kal dpets ypiopa exete amd 
rt. ayiov; and in Rev. iv. 8 (ef. iii. 7 ; 
vi. 10) the Tris Hagion from Isaiah. 
In reference to Christ see Me. i. 24 || 
Le. iv. 34; Jo. vi.69: also Acts iii. 14; 
iv. 27,1305 9A poe Ni? 30 vi S10): 
St Peter’s use of the word is doubt- 
less to be taken in connexion with his 
appeal to the Christian covenant as 
standing in the place of the ancient 
covenant with the Holy One of Israel, 
a name much used in Isaiah (both 
parts), and occurring in other books. 
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kat avtol aytot...yevnOnre, do ye 
yourselves also show yourselves holy] 
First as regards the construction, the 
only irregularity consists in the pre- 
Take these words 
away and the sentence becomes quite 
smooth : “not fashioning yourselves in 
accordance with your old desires, but 
living in imitation of the holy God, 
show yourselves holy.” The connexion 
however of sense between the second 
adjectival clause and the principal 
sentence which follows was so close 
that it was a real gain to draw them 
together, as it were resumptively, by 
inserting cai avroi, although the result 
was to leave the jirst adjectival clause 
hanging (u7) cvveynuatiCopevor k.T.A.). 

As to the principal sentence itself, 
we must not lose the force of yevn- 
Onre, which is not equivalent to éaré 
or géoeobe. We have two modifications 
of sense in yivoua to choose from. It 
might be “become holy,” implying 
previous unholiness——a sense which 
does not suit the language of the 
chapter. But it may as easily be 
“show yourselves holy,” “become” 
being used as to manifestation, not as 
to essence. The 7s eyernOnre réxva of 
iii. 6 is or may be precisely similar. 
The meaning then is “show yourselves 
holy, as you are,” “show forth in your 
lives the character of holiness which 
you possess. Be worthy of it.” Im- 
plicitly, therefore, the phrase points to 
the frequent language of the O. T. 
about Israel as a holy people, holy to 
Jehovah; and accordingly near the 
end of the first part of the Epistle ( (Gi. 
9) St Peter says explicitly vpeis 88 
yévos éxrexrov, Bacidevoy ieparevpa, €0- 
vos Gyov (from Ex. xix. 6). This 
holiness is undoubtedly the holiness 
of consecration or sanctity: the holi- 
ness of act represented by it is the 
conduct which befits members of a 
people consecrated to Jehovah. But 
the language of Leviticus shows that 


according to O.T. belief the con- 
secration of men to God is itself 
moral, and is worthy of Him only in 
so far as it involves assimilation to 
Him by perfectness and purity of life. 
The Talmud [Nedarim fol. 32a, R. 
Judah in the name of Rab; quoted 
by Winsche, Neue Bettrdge zur Er- 
laéuterung der Evang.,p.74| attributes 
to Rab this saying, “In the hour when 
Jehovah spake to our father Abraham 
‘Walk before me, and be thou perfect’ 
(Gen. xvii. 1), Abraham was fright- 
ened. He thought to himself, ‘Is 
there perchance something worthy of 
blame in me?’ But when he heard the 
words [they come in the next verse] 
‘I will make my covenant between me 
and thee,—his mind became at rest.” 

To us this seems a commonplace, 
but it could not be so to men born in 
heathendom. Although Greek philo- 
sophy spoke of “assimilation to God,” 
Greek literature is full of the vain 
struggle to find in imitation of the 
Gods a religious base for morality in 
the face of the immoralities which the 
popular mythology ascribed to the 
Gods. In receiving with the Gospel 
the faith in the Holy One of Israel, 
the heathen were furnished with a 
standard of living and aspiration 
which abolished the fatal chasm be- 
tween morality and religion. 

This force of yevj@nre comes out 
clearly in the preceding words év maon 
dvactpod7. Being holy as members 
of a holy people, they were to show 
themselves holy in every kind of deal- 
ings with other men. This is the true 
sense of dvacrpopy (cf. Hicks in Clas- 
sical Review, i. p. 6), admirably ex- 
pressed in conversatio and in the old 
usage of “conversation,” though the 
modern change of usage has hopelessly 
damaged the word for biblical use; we 
can however still speak of “converse.” 
This figurative sense of dvaorpopy is 
not found in the Lxx. proper, and the 
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figurative use of the verb but rarely 
(1 Kings vi. 15 (not in B); Prov. xx. 
7; Ezek. iii. 15: cf. Jos. v. 5; Hzek. 
xix. 6). But in Tobit iv. 14 exactly 
as here, mpocexe ceavt@, matdiov, €v 
maou Tois epyos gov, Kal tobe memat- 
devpévos ev macn avactpopn cov (cf. 
2 Mace. v. 8 v2; vi. 23 o/.), and in 
N.T. (Epp. only) and Joseph. both are 
common. The usage is no Hebraism, 
being not uncommon in Polyb. and 
other late writers. It expresses the 
going up and down among men in the 
various intercourse of life. Different 
kinds of avaorpopn are to be spoken 
of further on in the Hpistle: here at 
the outset St Peter lays down what is 
true for them all. These words are 
favourites with St Peter (i. 17, 18; ii. 
LO Mei 2yelO)s 

16. dure yéypamra, because it is 
written] Are, slightly stronger than 
ort, is used by St Peter in the two 
places where he expressly cites the 
O.T., here and ii. 6; also to introduce 
the five-line passage from Isa. x]. in 
i, 24. The only remaining quotation 
made otherwise than indirectly, Ps. 
XXxili. 13—17 in iii. 1o—12, is intro- 
duced by yap. 

bru dytor éveaOe, btu eyd Ayios, Ye 
shall be holy; for I am holy]"Or be- 
fore dy.or, though omitted in most 
MSS., including some good ones, is 
probably right, and was omitted be- 
cause in the sense of “that” it would 
not suit with ¢cecGe. It is really little 
more than an equivalent for our in- 
verted commas. See Moulton’s note 
in Winer-Moulton, p. 683. He gives 
Me. iv. 21; viii. 4 as exx. of dre before 
a question, and 2 Thess. iii. 10 before 
an imperative. 

éceoOe is the true reading, not yé- 
veoOe, which is Syrian. The impera- 
tive found in some versions is am- 
biguous, the imperative being likewise 
much used by them in Mt. v. 48, 
where in Greek the imperative is con- 


fined to a single cursive. Here the 
Greek yéveoGe is doubtless due to the 
same impulse, to make imperative in 
form what was obviously imperative 
in sense. 

For éru a few good documents have 
didre: but the evidence is not suffi- 
cient, and the repetition improbable 
in itself. 

eiui after dyvos is spurious. There 
is some variation as to its presence or 
absence in the Lxx. in the several pas- 
sages of Leviticus. 

17. kal et marépa...kaTa TO ExdoTOU 
épyov, and if ye invoke as father 
him who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to each man’s 
work| The opening words are pro- 
bably founded on Jer. iii. 19, “And I 
said, Thou shalt [A.V.; Ye shall, R.V.] 
call me My Father,” where all Lxx. 
MSS. have a plural verb, and B and 
other MSS. have rightly cai eira (or 
eirov), altered in 8°PAQ to ei, a cor- 
ruption which is probably older than 
St Peter. All the chief MSS. have 
kahéoere OY -are: but kadeiobe and 
émixakéoacbe occur also among the 
readings. This is the only passage 
where we have the double accusative 
after emuxadovpat (except with pdprupa, 
asin 2 Cor. i. 23 and classical writers): 
its combination with the name father 
occurs again in Ps. Ixxxviii. 27, avrds 
emikanéoetai pe Ilarnp pov et ov KT.A. 
In any case the middle émkadod- 
pat, as distinguished from the active 
emikado, cannot mean simply to call 
anyone by a name. “EmxaXodpar re- 
tains its full force of “invoke,” “appeal 
to for aid,” though it may have the 
secondary accusative for the character 
in which God is invoked. In both 
O.T. and N.T. 76 dvopa frequently 
follows émixadodpat, and when used 
in this connexion the verb probably 
implies invocation of a name. So in 
Test. xii Patr., Levi 5, Levi says to 
the angel, Agoywat kupte, eiré por rd 
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dvoud cov, iva émikadécapai ce ev jpépa 
Oriews. 

Hence zarépa émixadeicbe may be 
taken together as only a more precise 
émikadeio be, and we need not take 
Tov...kpivovra as the subject and zrarépa 
as the predicate; which would have 
the serious difficulty of making the 
exhortation to fear depend not on 
God’s impartial judgment but on His 
Fatherhood. 

It is impossible to say confidently 
whether marépa émixadcioGe is a refer- 
ence to the invocation in the Lord’s 
Prayer, but it is very likely. This 
Epistle contains no other explicit 
reference to the filial relation of 
Christians, though it is probably im- 
plied in i. 3 (€vayevyjcas), in i. 22 f. (eis 
pradediav...dvayey. odk &k omopas 
K.T.A.), IN ii, 2 (dpreyévynra Bpédn 
«.T.A.), and perhaps in i. 14 just above 
(@s téxva vrakons), if the actual son- 
ship to God be understood as carrying 
with it the figurative sonship to obe- 
dience, obedience being the character- 
istic virtue of children. 

The word drpocamoAnprres occurs 
here for the first time. The adj. is 
sometimes used by the fathers. It 
belongs to a group of words and 
phrases based exclusively on Hebrew 
use, and not found in classical litera- 
ture. The phrase °35 82, “to receive 
(some say, to lift up) the face of,” is 
much used in different books of the 
O. T. for receiving with favour an ap- 
plicant, whether in a good or a bad 
sense. <A phrase denoting the recep- 
tion of particular persons with favour 
came easily to be specially used for 
cases of perversion of such reception, 
reception with undue favour, i.e. fa- 
vouritism, partiality; whatever be the 
ground of partiality, bribery or any- 
thing else. Of the various more or 
less literal txx. renderings the N.T. 
has three, \avBave mpocamoyv, mpoo- 
déxopar mp., and Oavpato mp. Doubt- 


less these and the derivatives of Aap. 
mp. were freely used in Palestinian 
Greek. 

Passing from the word to the oc- 
casions on which it is used in a sense 


bearing on our passage, we find it 


prominent in the great declaration 
made by St Peter when he was sum- 
moned from Joppa to Caesarea in 
consequence of the vision seen by 
Cornelius (Acts x. 34), dvoigéas Se 
Ilérpos ro oropa eirey “Er aAnOelas 
katahapBavopat Ore ovK €aTW mpocwTo- 
Anumrns 6 Geos, GAN ev mavri ever 6 
poBovpevos avrov Kal épyatopevos di- 
kaoovyny Sextos adt@ é€oriv. This ex- 
plicit abjuration of the exclusive 
covenant of Israel is founded on the 
character of God as no respecter of 
persons, free from partiality to one 
nation above other nations; and the 
conditions of acceptance laid down 
are fear of God (hoBovpevos as ev PoBo 
here) and working of righteousness 
(épya¢ouevos as épyov here). Once 
more the same phrase is urged in 
support of the same doctrine by 
St Paul in Rom. ii. 10, 11, doéa de... 
Travrl TO epyaCopeva 7d ayabdy, Iovdaic 
Te mpatov Kai “EAAnu: ov yap é€orw 
mpocomoAnpyia apa TH Gea; these 
words are preceded a few lines higher 
up by a reference to the revelation 
Sicatoxptcias tT. Oeod, os amodacer 
éxdot@ Kata ta é€pya avrov. The 
last six words again come from Ps. 
1xi, (lxii.) 12, where however the Heb. 
has the sing. work, though the Luxx. 
has ra épya. 

On the one hand then St Peter’s 
words are a virtual appeal to the 
charter of the universality of the 
Gospel. On the other (for they are 
two-edged words) they are the re- 
petition of an ancient warning under 
changed circumstances. The applica- 
tion of the phrase to God was not in- 
vented by St Peter at Caesarea: he 
took it from Deut. x. 17 (Heb.; ov 
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Oavpater mpdomoy LXX.), where it is 
part of the address ascribed to Moses, 
“And now, Israel, what doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee but to fear 
the Lord thy God, &c.,” words calling 
for an inward circumcision, and vir- 
tually urging that God, as being “no 
respecter of persons,” in spite of their 
peculiar relation to Him will not pass 
over their misdeeds. In like manner 
St Peter doubtless wished to intimate 
that under the new covenant, as un- 
der the old, God would show no 
favour to the children of the cove- 
nant if their works proved them un- 
worthy of it. That is, the same prin- 
ciple, so to speak, the same attribute 
or character of God which had brought 
Gentiles within His fold had also its 
warning for Gentile Christians who 
lived heedless and reckless lives. 

kpivorta (pres.), not Kpiodvra, which 
is actually the reading of C. The 
judgment is not future only, but 
always proceeding: cf. Rom. ii. 16, 
where the context suggests that év 7 
nuépa is the day then present. Com- 
pare also Jo. xii. 31. 

kata Td éxaorov épyov] Each, who- 
ever he may be, Jew or Gentile, 
Christian or heathen: probably from 
Rom. ii. 6: but see also Rom. xiv. 12; 
1 Cor. iii. 13 &e. 

TO épyov is collective: the sum of 
all his own personal action, in thought 
word and deed. So virtually now and 
then in the O.T., but see especially 
1 Cor, iii. 13—15; Gal. vi. 4; and per- 
haps more than either Rom. ii. 15 (see 
note on xkpivovra) in reference to those 
heathen who do by nature the things 
of the law as showing ro épyov rod 
vopLov ypamrov év T. KapOlats avTaov. 

ev PoBe@ roy Tr. mapotkias vay xpovov 
avaorpapnte, live towards others in 
Sear all the time of your sojourning] 
The sense of ev $d8@ is limited by 
the distinct word avactpagyre. The 
meaning is not “live (or pass) in fear 


all the time of your sojourning,” a 
sense which dvaorpdpyre never has; 
but rather “live towards others in fear 
all the time of your sojourning”: ie. 
let your demeanour in the intercourse 
of life be restrained, regulated, and 
guarded by the presence of fear. : 
ev $68 is quite general. Itis hardly 
possible to speak of the good or evil 
of fear without falling into contradic- 
tions. There is a fear which is the 
reverence of a child for its father, of 
a creature for its creator; and this 
fear, which does not degrade them, 
but uplifts them, “is the beginning 
of wisdom.” There is a servile fear 
which may be salutary in a low spiri- 
tual state, but which contains nothing 
ennobling, and is cast out by the love 
to which God’s children are called. 
The right and worthy fear of God 
which is set forth so prominently in 
the O.T. and taken up in the N.T. 
is at bottom the source of any fear 
which is good; so St Paul says 2 Cor, 
Vii. I émtredovvTes ayirwovyny ev POBo 
Geod (see the context). But here 
there is no direct reference to any defi- 
nite object of fear. The fear meant is 
the opposite of a bold and reckless and 
unguarded plunging into all manner 
of relations with all manner of men, 
whether from over-confidence or from 
a disregard of the stricter require- 
ments of a holy standard. 

Thus in Rom. xi. 21, a passage un- 
like in language to this but including 
the sense of dmpocwmoAnunras, St Paul 
says py_vpnda dpovec adda ood; 
compare Phil. ii. 12 pera hoBov kat 
Tpopmov THY éavTdy owrnpiay Katepyd- 
¢eoGe. This fear is thus closely re- 
lated to ynpovres redelws in &. 13, and 
to St Paul’s Brémere dxpiBds mas trept- 
mareire in Hph. vy. 15. 

TOV T. Tapotkias vay xpovoy] Tapot- 
kias carries us back to the phrase 
mapemOnpors Stacmopas in i,t. Idpockos, 
maperiOnpnos, and mpoondvros are the 
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three principal Lxx. renderings of the 
two Hebrew words AWM and i, 


expressing the position of a sojourner 
among the inhabitants of a land which 
is not his own (see note on i. 1, p. 15). 
Two aspects of this sojourning are 
together included here. The Asiatic 
Christians were sojourners scattered 
among a population of other beliefs 
and other standards of life from their 
own. In this sense the word was 
Specially chosen here with reference 
to dvaorpddyre, because the conditions 
of their sojourning compelled them 
to enter into all sorts of relations 
with the heathen around them. But 
they were also sojourners on earth. 
As Christians, they belonged to a 
present living commonwealth in the 
heavens, and hoped to become visibly 
and completely its citizens hereafter. 
Here we have doubtless an allusion 
to Jacob’s words to Pharaoh, Gen. 
xlvii. 9 ‘The days of the years of my 
life as mapoces are an hundred and 
thirty years”: and again “the days of 
the years of the life of my fathers 
as juépas mapdxnoav.” Compare Ps. 
XXxIx. 12, one of the two places in 
the Lxx. where mapemidnpos occurs, 
Tapotkos €y@ €v TH Yn Kal mapemiOnpos 
“as all my fathers were.” With this 
sense we must connect the insertion 
of rov ypévov, comparing it with iv. 2, 3. 
There was a “past” space of time 
(iv. 3), that of their heathenism; there 
was now a second space of time, év 
capxi (iv. 2), a time of sojourning 
among heathen. The future remained, 
at the end of both. 

18. eiddres dre ov POaprois, apyupio 
1) xpvoiw, édutpaOnre, knowing that 
not with corruptible things, with 
silver or gold, were ye ransomed] 
The <iddres dru is an appeal to an ele- 
mentary Christian belief. The phrase 
is common in St Paul. 

The words that next follow are ap- 


MaTaias UMwV avacTpodns 


parently founded on Isa. lii. 3 (ov pera 
dpyupiov Autpwbncec be). OV dOaprois, 
apyupia 7 xpvoio is apparently in- 
serted to bring out into stronger 
relief what follows in vv. 19—21: 
POaprois as dmoddvpévov in v. 7. In 
itself Avrpow (an important word in 
the N.T.) has a precise meaning, to 
set free on the receipt of a Avrpov 
or price of release, i.e. ransom ; and 
the middle Avrpdopa, to procure a 
release by a ransom. It thus chiefly 
refers to deliverance, without violence, 
from captors, whether enemies in war 
or robbers. The Lxx. use will meet 
us in connexion with the next verse. 
Here the whole context shows that 
the proper and common sense “ran- 
som” is meant. 


€k THS patalas vyav avactpodpis, 
Srom your vain manner of life] Here 
the pre-Christian or heathen manner 
of life and intercourse is evidently 
opposed to the holy and careful manner 
of life and intercourse befitting the 
Christian calling (ov. 15, 17), directed 
to high purposes and in part at least 
attaining them. 


It is called a vain manner of life and 
intercourse, as St Paul (Eph. iv. 17) 
says that the Gentiles walk (mepuraret 
answering roughly to avacrpodjs) ev 
paratornte Tod voos adray, “in the 
vanity of their mind” (cf. Rom. i. 21). 
In Acts xiv. 15 Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra speak of idolatrous worship 
as Tadra ra paraa (as often in O.T.: 
see esp. Jer. x. 3, 15). But more is 
meant here, not idolatry as a formal 
worship, but a life not guided by 
belief in the true God and so practi- 
cally godless. Its vanity consists in 
its essential unreality and want of 
correspondence to the truth of things, 
its inability to fulfil the promises 
which it suggests, and its universal 
unproductiveness. Compare the whole 
passage Eph. iv. 17—24. 
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, ? ‘ Uh 74 € > = > / 
matpoTapadoTou, °adAAA TIMIM aiMaTL WS aMYOU apw- 


marporapadorov, inherited] The 
position of the word is at first sight 
peculiar, but it is quite in accordance 
with good Greek usage, which often 
places an adjective without any 
predicative force after a substantive 
preceded by an article and by an ad- 
jective or (still oftener) a participle. 
On this usage see Moulton in Winer 
p- 166, n. 3. With the doubtful ex- 
ception of Eph. ii. 11, this is the only 
example in the true text of the N.T., 
though the Western and Syrian texts 
of 1 Cor. x. 3, 4 and Gal. i. 4 have it. 

matporapaboros is a not uncommon 
word in late Greek for anything that 
is literally or figuratively inherited. 
It has not unnaturally been thought 
to point to Jewish converts, since 
wherever else a mapadoors is spoken 
of disparagingly in the N.T. a Jewish 
tradition is meant. But hereditary 
custom was as strong among heathen 
as among Jews (cf. the passages cited 
by Gataker on M. Aur. iv. 46), and 
St Peter is not here challenging the 
authority of the heathen avacrpo¢gy, 
but rather pointing out one of the 
sources of its tremendous retaining 
power. The yoke which had to be 
broken, and which for these Asiatic 
Christians had been broken, was not 
merely that of personal inclination 
and indulgence, but that which was 
built up and sanctioned by the ac- 
cumulated instincts and habits of past 
centuries of ancestors. 

The heathen avacrpody therefore 
is consistently treated as a slavery 
out of which they had been redeemed. 
Apoc. xiv. 3, 4, to which we shall 
shortly come, is a partial parallel. 
Corresponding to this heathen bond- 
age is the Jewish bondage of which 
St Paul says Gal. iii. 13 (cf. iv. 5) 
Xpiords nuas eEnycpacev ex ths 
Kardpas Tod vopov, yevouevos Umrep Nav 
kaTapa. 


19. 


a\Aa Tepl ¢ ss auvou 
Tiyi@ alpaTe os apvod 


dpodpov Kat donitov Xpictov, with 
precious blood, (even the blood) of 
Christ, as a lamb without blemish 
and without spot] The absence of 
the article and the order of words 
together make the main construction 
clear. St Peter does not speak of 
“the precious blood of Christ,’ as 
though the phrase or idea were 
familiar, but he says “with precious 
blood, as of &c.” It is less clear 


whether os dyvov...domidov is in direct | 


connexion, almost apposition, with 


Xpicrod, or depends separately on )2, 


aiwart, Xpecrod coming independently 
after the words “with precious blood, 
blood as of a lamb without blemish 
or spot, even the blood of Christ.” 
The order at first suggests the latter: 
but the order in iil. 7 (és aaOeve- 
OTép@ okeveL TH yuvatkeim) Suggests, 
or at least sanctions, the former, and 
it is certainly difficult to detach atuare 
from tiie in supplying it before as, 
and without such detachment the 
preciousness would seem to depend 
on os duvod «.7.A. The sense then 


appears to be “with precious blood, ' 


even the blood of Christ, as a lamb 
&c.” The reservation of Xpiorot for 
the end was apparently necessitated 
by the words which follow in we. 20, 
21; it was as Messiah that He was 
foreknown and at length manifested. 
Tiui@ aiwatc] The phrase may have 
been indirectly suggested by. the O.T. 
Ps. Ixxii. 14 has “And precious shall 
their blood be in his sight,” where 
however the Lxx. goes astray through 
a wrong Hebrew reading ; but Sym- 
machus (writing later than St Peter) 
has kal ripsov fora ro aipa avroy 
evdruoy avrod: cf. Ps. exvi. 15 “ Pre- 
cious (riwos LXx.) in the sight of 
Jehovah is the death of his saints.” 
As regards the meaning there can 
be no direct antithesis to pOaprois; 
St Peter would naturally avoid using 
ap@apros with such a word as aiya 


I. 19] 


(contrast v. 23). Aiwa would naturally 
be called riyioy as representing the 
life or soul violently taken away, 
such life or soul (Wux7) being more 
precious than any possession (Mt. xvi. 
26 || Me. viii. 37 ri ddcer (801) av- 
Opwmos dytd\Xaypa Tt. Wuxhs adrov; 
compare Eur. Alc. 301 puyjs yap 
ovdev ears tipidrepov). But this aiva 
had an unique preciousness of its 
own. We shall come at the end of 
the verse to the doctrinal bearings of 
the phrase. 

@s duvovd dudpov Kal domidov| The 
use of &s excludes a distinct naming 
of Christ as the Lamb: it simply 
compares Him to a lamb. So in Jo.i. 
14 dd€av ws povoyevovs mapa tarpos, 
“a glory as of an only begotten from a 
father.” But as He was elsewhere to 
St John 6 povoyerns vids rod Geo (iii. 
16, 18; 1 Jo. iv. 9), so here also an 
ascription to Him of the title given 
by John the Baptist, and partially 
repeated in the Apocalypse, may lie 
behind. We will first consider the 
separate words, 

dpeopos as a biblical word has a 
curious history. Mopos is an old 
Greek word for “blame” (cf. Schmidt, 
Synonymik, iii. p. 458), from which 
comes popdopat(-éopar) “to blame,” and 
thence apepnros “unblamed” or “un- 
blamable” or (as we say) “‘ blameless.” 
“Apopos, derived directly from papos, 
existed also by the side of dywpnros 
as a rare poetic word (also Herod. 
ii. 177 and an epitaph quoted in 
Steph. Thes. Gr. Ling. (ed. Hase) sub 
voce). The uxx. translators, having 
to express the Hebrew O41), a blemish, 
apparently caught at the sound of 
the Greek poyos, and employed it 
for their purpose. The senses of the 
two words were really quite different, 
but they had enough in common to 
allow them to be confounded. This 
having once been done, it was a still 
easier step to choose duepos as the 
usual rendering of O%M where it 
clearly means “unblemished,” this use 
being probably helped by the double 
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in each of the two Hebrew words. 
Accordingly the Apocrypha, the N.T., 
and other books which presuppose the 
Lxx. (e.g. Philo de Animal. Sacr. 2), 
use popos or duopos in the entirely 
unclassical sense of “blemish,” “un- 
blemished.” (Curiously enough, this 
usage reacted on dpuwpnros, which 
came at last to be sometimes used in 
the same sense.) 

“AomtAos is classical, though late 
and not common. It means, without 
a omidos, i.e. a spot or stain. 

In this allusion to the blood of an 
unblemished and unspotted lamb, 
what had St Peter in mind? Chiefly, 
I think, and perhaps solely the pas- 
chal lamb. The reference is obscured 
by the difference of the words used 
from those of the Lxx., which however 
is easily accounted for, Hx. xii. 5 
speaks of mpdBaroy rédevov, going on 
to say that it was to be taken dro rav 
apvov (B: duvev A and most Mss.) 
kal t. epipwv. No one can suppose 
that mpoBaroy could be used by St 
Peter here: dyuvos would naturally 
be substituted even if his text did 
not contain it in the same _ verse. 
TéAeov stands for O%M, which else- 
where is always represented by ayuo- 
pos, where the sense is ceremonially 
“unblemished” (and in the later books 
even where the meaning is morally 
“ unblemished ”), this exceptional case 
being the first in order. Many mss. 
actually insert duepov in Ex. xii. 5 by 
the side of réAecov, doubtless as a 
duplicate rendering. St Peter how- 
ever probably meant his two adjectives 
taken together to be equivalent to the 
one comprehensive D'DA, expressing 
the double integrity of freedom 
from defect and freedom from defile- 
ment. This explanation will justify 
the application of dowidov to apvod, 
which is further justified by the 
reference to Xpicrov. We shall pre- 
sently come to other considerations 
as to the reference to the Paschal 
Lamb. 

Xptorov] Here there is no such 
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strong reason for taking the word 
as simply a Greek equivalent of 
“Messiah” as there was in 2%. II. 
But the sense thus ascertained for the 
earlier passage appears on considera- 
tion to be also appropriate here. 
IIpoyweokw, in its proper sense, is 
more applicable to our Lord as ful- 
filling an office than simply as one born 
and dying at a certain time, the sense 
required by Xpiorod taken as a pure 
propername. Further, Scripture gives 
peculiar significance to the sufferings 
and death of Messiah, more especially 
in connexion with the admission of 
the Gentiles referred to both before 
and after (vv. 18, 21). According to 
the construction which we have a- 
dopted the presence of duvod creates 
no difficulty, shut off as it is by ds. 
We must now return to the general 
sense of this verse, taking with it 
édutp@Onre, as repeated out of the 
preceding verse. The starting point 
of this and all similar language in the 
Epistles is our Lord’s saying in Mt. 
xx. 28 || Mc. x. 45 “The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister kat Sodvar thy Wuyny avrovd 
Adrpoy (a ransom) dyri woAday,” where 
dyrt expresses simply exchange. In 
return for the price or ransom paid 
the ransomed are received back. The 
nearest repetition of these words is 
in 1 Tim. ii. 6 6 Sovs €avrév avridutpov 
vmep TaVvT@Y, TO papTupLoy Katpots ldLous, 
where the avri of the Gospels has 
been joined to Avrpoy, and vmép sub- 
stituted as the separate preposition. 
Next comes Tit. ii. 14 Xpiorod *Incod 
ds CS@xev EavTov Umép Nudv wa AvTpA- 
ontar nas amo mdons dvouias k.T.A. 
_ The only other cognate word used by 
| St Paul is amodv’tpwors, and that in 
| two senses: (1) one strongly modified 
' from the simple idea of ransoming 
and applied to sins in association with 
present forgiveness or atonement, 
Rom. iii. 24 (1 Cor. i. 30, somewhat 
vague); Eph. i. 7 || Col. i. 14 (Eph. i. 
7 having ova r. aiwaros avrod); and 
(2) the other in relation to the future 
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redemption of a privilege or posses- 
sion, Rom. viii. 23; Eph. i. 14; iv. 30. 
The Hp. to the Hebrews (Avrpwous 
ix. 12, dmodvtpwots ix. 15) follows 
St Paul’s former sense. For dvurpod- 
pat St Paul uses ayopagw in writing 
to Corinthian Greeks 1 Cor. vi. 20; 
vii. 23; more however with reference 
to the ownership acquired (jyopac- 
Onre tiwns) than the bondage ended 
(yet cf. vii. 23 py yiverOe SovddAor 
avOpeorev); and so 2 Pet. ii. 1 rov 
dyopdcavra avtrovs Seanorny dapvov- 
pevot. To this head also belongs 
Acts xx. 28 “the church or congrega- 
tion of God which He purchased (or 
acquired) with (dva) the blood that 
was His own.” We have already (p. 76) 
considered the more strictly redemp- 
tive sense of e£ayopa¢w in Galatians 
as regards the Law and its curse. 
We come now to the important evi- 
dence of Apoc. In v. 6 a Lamb 
is seen before the throne standing as 
slain (dpyiov éornkos as éeopaypévor) : 
in vv. 8 ff. the four living creatures 
and the twenty-four elders fall before 
the Lamb and sing a new song, 
“Worthy art thou to receive.... for 
thou wast slain and didst purchase 
(jydpacas) to God with thy blood 
[men] of every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation.” In xiv. 1—5 
there is another vision of the Lamb, 
and again there is a singing of a new 
song, and none could learn it save 
the 144,000, even they “that had been 
purchased from the earth (oi jyopac- 
pévot amd tT. yhs).” These are the 
undefiled, “who follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth. These were 
purchased from men (7yopacOncay 
aro tT. avOpereayv), tirstfruits to God 
and to the Lamb, and in their mouth 
was found no falsehood, they are 
without blemish (deol eiow).” More- 
over the ascription in i. 5 contains 
the same idea according to the true 
interpretation of the right reading, 
hdcavre not Aovoavte: “To him that 
loveth us and loosed us from our sins 
€v T@ aipart avrov, at the price of his 
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blood.” This meaning of év, a literal 
reproduction of the Hebrew 4, we 
have just found with dyopa¢w in v. 9 
(as 1 Chr. xxi. 24 LXx. dyopd(o év 
dpyvpi déio). In fact Avo and dyo- 
pafo, St John’s two words, together 
make up the idea of Avrpovuat, release 
and the purchase of those who are 
released, These passages together 
represent the blood of the Lamb as 
the ransom paid for the release of 
men of every nation from the bondage 
of the earth, and from the bondage of 
men (answering to what is elsewhere 
called ‘“‘the world”), and from the 
bondage of their sins: and they in 
turn are represented as reflecting the 
character of the Lamb, they are unde- 
filed and without blemish, In a later 
passage, xv. 3, “the song of the Lamb” 
is associated with “the song of Moses 
the servant of God,” and so with the 
Exodus. In like manner in St John’s 
Gospel (xix. 36) words spoken of the 
paschal lamb are applied to our Lord, 
and St Paul distinctly says (1 Cor. v. 
7), kai yap TO maoyxa Hap (i.e. paschal 
lamb) érv6n Xpiores. There is there- 
fore a presumption that here too the 
paschal lamb was at least the primary 
subject of allusion. 

The difficulty that has been felt is 
the fact that the paschal lamb is not 
itself represented in Exodus as a 
ransom paid for deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage. It did but save 
the Jewish firstborn from the destroy- 
ing angel who smote the Egyptians. 
But this is not decisive, when the use 
of Avrpodpat in the O.T. is considered. 
The xx. use it chiefly for two Hebrew 


words, Oya and 178, both of which 
have by usage the strict sense “ re- 
deem,” ie. set free by payment, a 
man or a property, while they are 
also used in many places where de- 
liverance from. bondage alone is per- 
ceptible in the sense. Accordingly 
in the Lxx. Avrpotpa is connected 
with the Exodus, prospectively in 
Ex. vi. 6 and retrospectively in Ex. 
xv. 13 (Song of Moses); and in later 
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references Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 
53 XV.153 xxi. 8; xxiv. 18; 2 Sam. vil. 
23; 1 Chr. xvii. 21; Ps. lxxvi. (Ixxvii.) 
16; lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 42; ev. (evi.) 10; 
Mic. vi. 4; and in Acts vii. 35 St 
Stephen boldly says that God sent 
Moses (of course in the Exodus) as 
adpxyovra kal dutpwrnv. How com- 
pletely in the time of our Lord the 
word was associated with Divine 
deliverance from bondage we see by 
Le. ii. 38 (7. mpocdexopevors AVTpacw 
*Iepovoadnw) and xxiv. 21 (0 péAAov 
AutpovaOa Tov "Iopand): cf. xxi. 28 
(eyyi€er 4 amodvTpwots var). It was 
not unnatural therefore that the 
blood of the paschal lamb should be 
considered as a ransom and associated 
with the whole deliverance of what- 
ever kind belonging to that night 
of the Exodus, more especially as it 
did in the strictest sense redeem the 
firstborn of Israel. So the Midrash 
on Ex. xii. 22 (Winsche, Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica, ii. p. 135) “With two 
bloods were the Israelites delivered 
from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of 
circumcision”: of the latter of course 
only a Jew would speak. : 

Whether St Peter meant a distinct 
reference likewise to Is. liii. 7 is less 
clear. That whole chapter must have 
been present to his mind in much of 
the Epistle: he must have been think- 
ing of it in v. 11, and he borrows its 
language in ii. 22—25. But the two 
passages differ from each other as to 
the relation in which they exhibit the 
lamb of which they speak; and it is 
hardly probable that the aiua of St 
Peter can have any reference to the 
last verse of the passage in Isaiah, 
“ He poured out his soul unto death,” 
more especially as the cardinal word 
“noured out” is rendered sapedo6n 
by the Lxx. 

The idea of the whole passage is a 
simple one, deliverance through the 
payment of a costly ransom by another. 
On two further questions connected 
with it St Peter here is silent, viz. 
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kataBoAns KoopMov, pavepwlevtos dé em’ éoxaTov Tw 


who it was that made the payment, 
and to whom it was made. In some 
of the passages already quoted, Christ 
Himself appears as the ransomer : 
elsewhere it is the Father, as in Acts 
xx. 28, rightly understood, and illus- 
trated by Rom. v. 8 (where note éavrod) 
and viii. 32. The two kinds of lan- 
guage are evidently consistent. As 
regards the second point, the testi- 
mony of the Bible is only inferential, 
and serious difficulties beset both the 
view which chiefly found favour with 
the Fathers, that the ransom was paid 
to the evil one, and still more the 
doctrine widely spread in the middle 
ages and in modern times, that it 
was paid to the Father. The true 
lesson is that the language which 
speaks of a ransom is but figurative 
language ; the only language doubt- 
less by which this part of the truth 
could in any wise be brought within 
our apprehension; but not the less 
figurative, and therefore affording no 
trustworthy ground for belief beyond 
the limits suggested by the silence of 
our Lord and His apostles. 

20. mpoeyvoopevov pév, designated 
afore] See Tpoyvaocw ING? 22 ee Lhe 
verb usually means “foreknow” in the 
ordinary sense, i.e. “have prescience 
of.” But that sense does not well 
suit either this passage or Rom. viii. 
29 ods mpoéyva Kal mpodpicey k.t.d. and 
Rom. xi. 2 ovk dm@oaro 6 beds Tov Nady 
avrov Ov mpoéyyw. A comparison of 
these passages with each other, and 
with ». 2, all having reference to per- 
sons, not to events, suggests that in 
them mpoyweckw means virtually pre- 
recognition, previous designation to 
a position or function. This use seems 
to come from such passages as Jer. 
i. 5 “Before I formed thee in the 
belly, I knew thee”: cf. II Is. xlix. 1, 
SH Le WE SS OME IO IGE 

mpo kataBoAns Koopov, before the 


foundation of the world| This curious 
phrase, used by six writers of the 
N. T. (counting the Apocalypse with 
the Gospel of St John), is yet unknown 
elsewhere1. In the quotation in Mt. 
xiii. 35 the best documents have it 
without koopov. KaraSadAopar is used 
of sowing seed, and of laying down 
the foundation of a ship or a building 
(Heb. vi. 1 OepéAtov KataBadAcpevor), 
and even of founding or setting up a 
library (2 Mace. ii. 13) or a trophy (20. 
v. 6). ?Ex xataBodjs is also used for 
“from the first beginning.” Doubt- 
less the sense is “before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid.” As 
used by St Peter it very possibly 
comes from Eph. i. 4, the only place 
where St Paul has it. The idea of 
the designation of Messiah in the 
counsel of God before all worlds is 
expressed more or less distinctly in 
other language in Eph. i. 9, 103; iii. 
9—11;, Col 1. 26;127.. 2) Tim-si-nor 
cf. 1 Cor. ii.7; Rom. xvi. 25. 

havepwbevros dé, but manifested] 
The word and the general idea alike 
belong to several of the passages just 
cited. The passages in which not a 
mystery concerning Christ but Christ 
Himself is said to have been mani- 
fested in a wide sense are Jo. i. 31; 
1 Tim. iii. 16 (2? a quotation); 1 Jo. iii. 
5, 8; besides passages which speak 
of His future manifestation. Taken 
by itself, the word suggests a previous 
hidden existence, and it was not 
likely to be chosen except in this 
implied sense, virtually the sense ex- 
pressed in Jo. i. 14 (Ewald, Die 
Johann. Schriften, p. 112 f.): at the 
same time the sharp antithesis (pév... 
dé) to mpoeyywopévov leaves some little 
uncertainty. 

1 Compare however Plutarch, Moral., 
ii, 956.4, 70 & dpxfs kal dua rH mpory 
KaTaBorn Tay dvOpsrwv. See too Steph. 


Thes. Gr. Ling. (ed. Hase) sub voce xara- 
Bdardrw. 
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ér éaxarov TaY xpover, at the end 
of the times] ’Eoydrov is a Syrian 
reading. The phrase is exactly like 
€r éoxatov Tey nuepov, Which occurs 
several times in the Lxx. "Em éoyarou 
is virtually an adverb. Xpovou, an in- 
teresting use (cf. Acts xvii. 30), de- 
notes the successive periods in the 
history of humanity, and perhaps also 
the parallel periods for different na- 
tions and parts of the world. It 
answers in a simpler shape to St Paul’s 
aidves, and in the three places in 
which he has likewise the plural ypdvox 
in this sense the adj. aiwvio1 is attached 
to it (Rom. xvi. 25; 2 Tim. i. 9; Tit. 
i. 2). But compare Gal. iv. 4 (dre dé 
nAGev TO TANPepa TOU xpdvov), said with 
special though not exclusive reference 
to the Jewish consummation. Thus 
the phrase is used solely in relation to 
the actual past ; and does not include 
the sense of “last days” absolutely. 

dv vpas, for your sake] These 
words reintroduce the element so 
prominent in Eph. in connexion with 
the manifestation of the ‘“‘ mystery,” 
viz. its purpose in the inclusion of the 
Gentiles. The phrase is of course 
not exclusive: this was one, but only 
one, purpose of the manifestation. 

21. tovs dv avrod mucrovs eis Oeor, 
who through him are faithful as 
resting on God] This remarkable 
phrase is confined to two or three of 
the best documents and a good cur- 
sive (9) in the Cambridge University 
Library. Wvorevovras was an obvious 
alteration. 

It is less easy to determine the 
precise force of microvs eis avrov, a 
phrase having no exact parallel else- 
where. Iloros, miorts in the LXxx. 
represent originals closely cognate to 
that of muarevo, but with a much less 
close connexion of sense than Greek 
usage suggests. The common root is 
the verb j8 to carry or sustain 


(whence 128 a pillar). The Hiphil 
H. 


PONT, lit. “to make sure,” “hold sure,” 
is the one Hebrew word for “believe,” 
whether in reference to words spoken 
or to him who speaks them. It takes 
the two prepositions b and 3, naturally 
expressed (not quite consistently) in the 
Lxx, by the simple dat. and by the 
dat. preceded by éy after morevo. 
Credence rather than confidence is 
the original O. T. idea. Three or 
four times only where a preposition 
follows does the meaning appear to 
be distinctly “confidence,” “trust” in a 
person or other object, which on the 
other hand is habitually expressed by 
two other verbs N02 and Dn, both 
rendered by wémou6a and by Aria. 
But it is also true and important that 
in a few places (Job xxix. 24; (? Ps. 
cxvi. 10;) Is. vii. 9; xxviii. 16) the 
Hebrew verb }"2&i] (as also its Greek 
equivalent micrevo) is used absolutely 
in the sense “have confidence,” “be 
hopeful.” 


On the other hand micros and ziozts 
represent directly or indirectly the 
Niphal of the verb, meaning literally 
to be established, assured, secure, ap- 
plied either to things or to persons (e.g. 
1 Sam. ii. 35, “a sure or faithful priest 
..-a sure house”). What is sometimes 
said, viz. that the Heb. }}N3 means 
“trusted” or “worthy of being trusted,” 
ie. “trustworthy,” is misleading, A 
“firm friend,” as we say, is also one 
who can be trusted ; but the Hebrew 
word denotes the intrinsic firmness, un- 
swervingness, not the resulting trust- 
worthiness: and this quality of un- 
swervingness is similarly expressed 
for other relations, as that of a ser- 
vant or a witness. On the other hand 
nothing was more natural than to 
translate the Heb. by the Greek mores 
which does mean trustworthy, since 
trustworthiness implies firmness, and 
is its practical outcome for others. 
The Hebrew and the Greek sides of 
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the meaning are well combined in 
jidelis and faithful. On the other 
hand neither in the Lxx. nor in any 
other Greek Jewish book (Apocrypha 
&c.) does mords have the distinctly 
active sense “believing,” “trustful.” 
Nor is this surprising, for in classical 
literature this sense is confined to 
half a dozen passages from poets, one 
from Plato Zeg. vil. 824.8 (perhaps a 
quotation from a poet), and one from 
Dion Cassius XxxVvIl. 12, where micros 
with a negative=dmuoros, which often 
has the active sense. Nor again in 
the xx. or in Greek Jewish literature 
is muoros ever coupled with év ro Oe, 
eis tov Oedv or any similar phrase 
(Neh. ix. 8 is quite different). 

Tliorts has a parallel though not 
quite identical history. In the Lxx. 
and most later Greek Jewish litera- 
ture it is exactly the subst. of micros, 
standing (except in Ps. and Is., which 
have ad7@ea) for 1}}DX, But being 
freely used in classical literature in 
the active as well as in the passive 
sense, it obtained at length the same 
double force for Greek-speaking Jews, 
as we see amply in Philo, where it is 
often that quality in virtue of which 
aman morever, and especially faith or 
belief in God. 

The difference thus seen in the 
O. T. between micros, riotts on the 
one hand, and morevo (with dat. with 
or without év) is however in part 
bridged over by the absolute sense of 
morevo Mentioned just now, ie. the 
sense “to be hopeful” or “to have 
confidence.” 

When we now approach the N, T. we 
find (leaving alone the uses of mucrevw) 
the active sense of mioris, “faith” 
not “faithfulness,” “trust” not “trust- 
worthiness,” to be predominant every- 
where except perhaps in Apoc., where 
the sense seems to be transitional. 
This important extension of ziotis, 
together with an increased weight, as 
it were, in the force of moreva, has 
had the effect of introducing into the 
N. T. the (as far as we can tell) pre- 
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viously unknown active or rather 
semi-active sense of muards, which now 
becomes not “trustworthy” only, but 
also “trustful” or “believing.” This 
use however, though in later times it 
became common, is quite rare in the 
N. T., which in many books has only 
the old sense “faithful.” It is clearest 
in the Pastoral Epistles, occurring 
about six times (1 Tim. iv. 3; iv. 10, 
12; v. 16; vi. 2; and probably Tit. 
i. 6); not improbable in the addresses 
of Eph. (i. 1) and Col. (i. 2); and 
twice under peculiar circumstances it 
occurs in St Paul’s earlier Epistles, 
i.e. Gal. iii. 9, of ék ricrews evdoyotvrat 
ody TOmioTe ABpady (Abraham having 
the name muoros already in usage at- 
tached to him in the other sense, 
faithful under trial; see Sir. xliv. 21; 
1 Mace. ii. 52); and 2 Cor. vi. 15 in 
the antithesis ris pepls more pera 
driorov; Outside St Paul’s writings 
there are but two other instances, 
John xx. 27 with the same antithesis, 
pn yivou amutos adda mords, and 
Acts xvi. I, yuvatkos “lovdaias muorijs 
(I do not reckon xvi. 15, to which we 
must return presently). 

Classifying these instances we find 
no passage in which muorés is followed 
by émi eis or é€y; in other words, 
where it means “ believing,” it is used 
absolutely. We find also that the 
clearest cases, those namely in which 
motos Virtually is equivalent to “Chris- 
tian” and is quasi-technical, are con- 
fined to the Pastoral Epistles and a 
single passage of Acts (compare the 
corresponding use of morevo in e.g. 
Acts xix. 18; xxi. 20, 25); while in 
the addresses of Eph. and Col. the 
sense is ambiguous and probably tran- 
sitional; once (Gal.) it is a fresh appli- 
cation of an old epithet of Abraham; 
and twice (2 Cor.; John) it comes in 
only by antithesis to dmoros, as in 
Dion Cassius. Here it certainly is 
not equivalent to “Christian,” nor can 
it be due to any such cause as will 
account for it in Gal., 2 Cor. and John. 
But, since St Peter certainly knew 
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Eph., there is no & priori improba- 
bility in his using the word with 
more of an active sense than it bears 
in the O. T. or (as in most of the N. T.) 
in iv. 19; v. 12 (for the latter pass- 
age cf. 1 Cor. iv. 17; Eph. vi. 21; 
Seeing ivin7, 95 1 Tims vi -2). 
Whether there is in fact here any 
such extension of the first meaning 
can be determined only from the 
neighbouring words. 

The combination of mucrds with es 
is apparently without example else- 
where. Ilvoros with the dat. is occa- 
sionally used in the sense “ faithful to 
a person” [four times in Herodian ; 
see Index ed. Irmisch sub voce 
motos (iv. p. 978)]: so 1 Mace. vii. 8, 
eméheev...rov Baxxidnv...uéyav ev TH 
Baowdecia kal mordy T6 Bacrdrei [in Sir, 
XXXVI. 3 6 vopuos avT@ mords seems to 
be strictly passive, “trusted by him”: 
Ps.Ixxxviii. 29 7 SuaOykn pou morn adta 
is irrelevant]; Heb. iii. 2, muordv dvra 
T® Tomoarte avrov ; and likewise Acts 
XVi. 15, ef Kexpixaré je MioTHY TO KUpio 
eiva, commonly but quite wrongly 
taken to mean “believing in the Lord,” 
a sense incompatible with ¢7 kexpixare 
spoken just after Lydia’s baptism. 
Again, Justin Dial. 131 has «i BovaA- 
ecGe TV adnOetav oporoynoa, OTe mo- 
TOrepou mpos Tov Gedy eopev ; nor would 
there be any difficulty in substituting 
eis for mpos. But the sense “ faithful 
toward God” is difficult to bring into 
intelligible connexion with what fol- 
lows, rov éyeipavra x.t.X. On the 
other hand, the other extreme sense 
“believing on God” is equally inad- 
missible, (1) because it makes this 
clause entirely tautologous with the 
last clause of the verse, which is 
introduced as a fresh statement by 
éore; and (2) because on this view 
we cannot explain why St Peter did 
not use the obvious word mucrevovras. 
Doubtless then muarovs keeps its orig- 
inal sense of “faithful,” but with the 
accessory sense of dependence on an- 
other. The stress lies, it must be 
remembered, on dv avrod. St Peter 
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is explaining what he meant by say- 
ing that Christ’s manifestation at the 
end of the times had been 8v vpas, for 
the sake of the Gentile Christians. 
It was because through Him they 
were enabled to be faithful. He is 
not speaking here of their original 
and initial believing (cf. e.g. Acts xix. 
2; Rom. xiii. 11), but of the present 
faithful, stedfast, constant life follow- 
ing upon it, with special reference to 
constancy under present trial (ef. Apoc. 
ii, 10 “Shew thyself faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life”), virtually referring back to 
the zioris spoken of in vv. 5—7, a 
faith shewn under probation. St Peter 
might therefore have stopped at mio- 
rovs, without loss of his primary mean- 
ing. But as he had just explained dv 
dpas, $o now he had to explain ov 
avrov : and moreover in such a con- 
text he could hardly fail to indicate 
that the Christian faithfulness was 
not a self-contained virtue, but a rest- 
ing of the whole spirit on the Father 
above. Therefore he goes on eis dedv 
rov «tA., “who through Him are 
faithful, faithful I mean by resting 
on God who...” This enlarged sense 
of mords is well illustrated by John 
xiv. 1 according to the most probable 
punctuation. In the N. T. morevo 
has much more of the sense of con- 
fidence than in the O. T., and for the 
most part it thus connects together 
the ideas of credence and of constancy : 
and so in John xiv. I (auorevere, eis Tov 
Oedv Kai eis eve morevere), With a 
comma, after miorevere, the sense is 
“Believe, on God and on me be- 
lieve”; the first suggestion being of 
constancy opposed to troubling and 
fearfulness (exactly as in Is. Vii. 9; 
xxviii. 16), and the second of the 
ground of that constancy, rest in God, 
itself depending on rest in Christ. 

Av avrov muarovs isaunique combina- 
tion. Wherever miarev did with gen. 
occurs, the instrumentality is human : 
the Baptist (John i. 7), or Apollos and 
Paul (1 Cor. iii. 5): cf. John xvii. 20 ray 
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meatevovtav dia Tov Adyou avrav eis 
épée. The only approximate parallel 
to this passage is the second clause of 
Acts iii. 16 4 miortis 4 SC adrov Gaxev 
ait@ (the lame man) rHv ddoKAnpiav 
tavtnv. The Resurrection is there 
mentioned in the preceding verse 
as God’s act, as it is here; but the 
intervening clause leaves the precise 
force of Ova indeterminate, though 
there as here (see Weiss, Petr. Lehr- 
begr., p. 324 f.) God is certainly the 
object of the faith. It is not likely 
that in either place the instrumen- 
tality contemplated by St Peter was 
that of a mere vehicle (as it were) 
for the exhibition of God’s power and 
glory. The meaning is rather that 
on the one hand Christ Himself was 
the immediate and intermediate ob- 
ject of faith, whereby the ulterior 
faith in God was attained; and on the 
other that after the Crucifixion faith 
in Christ itself rested on the act of 
God in raising Him up and exalting 
Him, 

eis Oedy Tov eyeipavrak.t.\. St Peter 
is chary of the article before eos ; and 
here there is force in the omission. 
It indicates that not merely was God 
as a matter of fact the author of these 
acts, but that by performing them He 
manifested Himself as God. 

Tov éeyeipavra avroy é€x vexpov, who 
raised him from the dead] This 
description of the Resurrection as 
a raising up by God is of frequent 
occurrence in the words of St Peter 
and St Paul; with éyeipw Acts iii. 15; 
iv. 10; Vv. 30; x. 40—all in speeches 
of St Peter: xiii. 30, 37 (and im- 
plicitly xxvi. 8) in speeches of St 
Paul: Rom. iv. 24; viii. 11 bis; x. 9; 
I Cor. vi. 14; xv. 15 bis; 2 Cor. iv. 
14 (and implicitly i. 9); Gal. i. 1; 
Eph. i, 20; Col. ii, 12; 1 Th, i. 10: 
and with dviornus in Acts only, viz. 
ii. 24, 32 in a speech of St Peter: 
xlil. 32, 34; xvii. 31 in speeches of St 
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Paul. The use of éyeipoya: is ambig- 
uous, as passive forms have often a 
middle sense in late Greek. On the 
other hand, it is far from certain that 
the N.T. anywhere speaks of the 
Resurrection as an act of our Lord 
Himself. The frequent use of the 
aor. dvéoryy and the fut. mid. dvacry- 
copar in this connexion proves nothing, 
since they are equally used of the 
restoration of ordinary human beings 
to life, Mc. xii. 25 (the general resur- 
rection); John xi. 23 f. (Lazarus); and 
in John x. 17, 18 (the only other passage 
which could be cited, for John ii. 19 
refers to the subject too indirectly to 
be relied on here) AaB and AaBeiv 
are on the whole less likely to mean 
“take” than “receive”: St John has 
d€éxopat but once (iv. 45), and that only 
in the sense mpocdéxoua, “welcome,” 
whereas “receive” is with him the 
commonest sense of AauBave (see 
especially i, 16; iv. 36; vii. 39; Xvi. 
24; Xx.22). Hippolytus (Contra Noet. 
18) exactly follows Scripture teaching 
when he says: rpujpepos vmod marpos 
dviotatat, avtos Ov 7) avacracis Kal 7 
Con. 

kat Sogav aire Sdvra, and gave him 
glory| The nearest parallel to this 
striking phrase as regards dé0€a is in 
St Peter’s speech at Solomon’s Porch, 
Acts iii. 13 “The God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our 
fathers, édd£acev tov maida avrod "In- 
covy,”’ where zaida, as several times 
in Acts, is certainly a reference to 
the Servant of Jehovah who holds 
so large a place in the Messianic pro- 
phecies of II Isaiah, with probably 
a special allusion to 06 ais pov... 
So€acOjcera opddpa in the uxx. of Is. 
lii. 13 just before liii. (see above, p. 
The healing of the lame man is 
represented as a glorifying of Christ 
by the God of Israel, but doubtless 
also as a manifestation from heaven 
of the primary glory involved in the 
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Ascension and Session at God’s right 
hand. The same idea, but without 
the word “glory,” occurs in con- 
nexion with the Resurrection in Acts 
li. 33—36 (St Peter); v. 31 (St Peter); 
the leading word in each case being 
“exalt” (r7 deEva rod Oeod wWobeis, ipw- 
cev tH Se&a avrov), where the juxta- 
position of language about sitting at 
God’s right hand (taken from Ps. ex. 
1) is no sufficient reason for question- 
ing either the natural interpretation 
of the dative “exalted by His right 
hand” (O. T. language, e.g. Ps. lix. 
(Ix.) 7; evii. (cviii.) 7; Is. xli. 10; 
and for defid cf. Ps. exvii. (exviii.) 
15, 16 where the Lxx. has deé1a Kupiou 
tWocey pe (an important Psalm here)), 
or the fidelity of the Greek rendering 
of the original Aramaic words (Weiss, 
Petr. Lehrbegr., p. 205); ef. Hph. i. 
19, THY evepyetay TOD Kparous Tis taxVOs 
avrovu «.7.A. And again, in accordance 
with this language of St Peter in the 
Acts is St Paul in Phil. ii. 9, d10 kai 
6 beds atvrov Um epiwWocer, where the 
next clause has the nearest parallel to 
dovra here, viz. kai €xapiocaro avTo 
TO Ovopa TO Uirép Tray Ovopza, the name 
being the expression of the glory (cf. 
Eph. i. 21). This glorification of the 
Incarnate Son, as (so to speak) the 
crowning event of the events begin- 
ning with the circumstances of His 
birth, was at the same time, as we 
learn from His own words in John xvii. 
5, a return to the antecedent glory of 
His eternal Sonship. 

The words must doubtless be taken 
in their strictest sense, in reference to 
Him of whom they are directly spo- 
ken: but their special form was very 
possibly chosen by St Peter with a 
view to the gift of glory to men which 
he associated with resurrection. 


Gore Thy riot vay Kat €Amida elvat 
eis beov, so that your faith and hope is 
on God] This clause may be taken 
in two ways; either (1) as expressing 
purpose, intention, and so depending 
on the immediately preceding éyei- 

56 “who raised Him f 
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the dead and gave Him glory, to the 
end that your faith and hope might 
be on God”; or (2) in the commoner 
sense of simple result, depending on 
the main statement of the verse, dave- 
pobévros S€...d0 vuas rovs dv adrod 
marovs, “so that your faith...is on 
God.” The first sense is quite con- 
sistent with the context, being im- 
plicitly contained in havepwbévros SV 
vas, Divine manifestation being the 
appointed foundation of human faith 
and hope. But (1) St Peter would 
probably in that case have made his 
meaning clear by using iva, a favourite 
particle with him (see especially i. 7; 
li. 21, 24; lii.9, 18; iv. 6); (2) he would 
in this context have probably preferred 
yevéoba to eivac; and (3) the whole 
sentence and paragraph gain much, 
and lose nothing, by concluding in a 
broad statement of fact, answering to 
the present indicatives of vv. 6 and 8. 
Cf. 1 Cor. i. 7. 


Mr Evans’s attempt (Hapositor 
(Series 2), ili. pp. 3 ff.) to shew that 
ore With the infinitive expresses not 
actual fact, but only the idea of fact, 
is a complete failure. No such limita- 
tion holds good in classical Greek, 
much less in the N. T., in which the use 
of dore with the indicative (except of 
course where it means ‘“‘ wherefore” in 
the beginning of a sentence) is limited 
to two passages (Johniii. 16 with otras; 
Gal. ii. 13 without ovras), and virtually 
oore with the infinitive does duty for 
all the cases which in classical Greek 
would fall under both constructions. 

An interesting question of construc- 
tion remains. Much favour has of 
late been shown to the view that ry 
miorw is the subject, Aida the predi- 
cate, in the sense “so that your faith 
is also hope in God.” The chief argu- 
ment for this construction is that it 
avoids the apparent tautology of mo- 
Tous eis Oedv...d0Te THY TioTW pov... 
eiva eis Oedv. It is also urged that so 
only can éAmida obtain its full force as 
the characteristic Petrine word: but 
this is to exaggerate the stress laid 
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by St Peter on hope as compared with 
faith. It is also urged that the inter- 
mediate position of vuev is unfavour- 
able to the coupling of miorw and 
éAmida together: but this position is 
the correct one if St Peter was in- 
tending, not to make the two substan- 
tives completely coordinate, but to 
make rior primary and then add on 
éAnida, “your faith and moreover your 
hope,” or “your faith and therewith 
your hope.” On the other hand (1) 
there is a suspicious modernness about 
the expression “your faith is also hope 
in God”; a more apostolic phrase 
would have been that “in their faith 
they had hope,” or that “their faith 
wrought hope”: and (2) the idea con- 
veyed by the expression gives a facti- 
tious separateness to hope which is 
not borne out by any other language 
of St Peter. The apparent tautology 
of the older and more common view 
disappears if we take this last clause 
as referring back not simply to rovs 
&¢ atrod muorovs x7.A., but to the 
whole verse from qavepwhévros 8é, 
and even to the whole of the four 
verses beginning with eiddres in v. 18. 
Through all these verses St Peter 
never loses sight of the principal ex- 
hortation in v. 17. He bids their 
converse with the world around be in 
fear, because they knew with what 
inestimably precious blood they had 
been bought out of the base slavery of 
a heathen life, and knew also that 
that blood was the blood of Messiah 
Himself, designated by God before 
the world began, raised up and glori- 
fied by God after His death for their 
sakes. Thus the whole circle of their 
Christian knowledge conducted them 
to God Himself as the object of their 
faith and hope, and of this faith and 
hope the reverent fear of which he 
spoke was.a natural fruit. Thus, 
while in the first clause of the verse, 8” 
avrov are the emphatic words, and eis 
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6esv with what follows comes in for 
purposes of explanation only, in the 
last clause eis Gedv is the whole predi- 
cate, carrying the readers emphati- 
cally back to Him who had been 
spoken of in vv. 15—17. A faith and 
hope resting on God had the firmest 
possible assurance, and at the same 
time implicitly confessed the highest 
obligations of reverence and holiness, 
The absence of an article before dedv 
is probably due to a desire of laying 
stress on all that the word carries 
with it, “firm faith and hope is on 
God, God and nothing less.” 

The addition of éAmida to miotw 
doubtless arises from St Peter's 
steady contemplation of the future, 
of the glory which, as he says in v. 1, 
“should hereafter be revealed”; there 
is an impersonal hope of the future 
which almost supersedes faith in the 
present and living God. Not such 
was the apostolic hope, which was in 
strictness but a part of the apostolic 
faith. But on the other hand a faith 
without hope, without a glad outlook 
into the future, would not be such a 
faith as the Gospel inspired. 

22. Theabruptness with which this 
verse begins has naturally led to vari- 
ous futile attempts to connect it with 
one or other of the preceding verses. 
[Of these the most plausible is Hwald’s 
(Sieben Sendschr. des N. B. pp. 9, 
26f.), who, reading dvacrpepopevor for 
dvaorpadnre in v. 17, makes vv. 18— 
21 parenthetic in form as well as 
matter, and v.17 the protasis and z. 
226 the apodosis of a long sentence; 
but he thereby weakens the necessary 
cohesion of ve. 17 ff. with vv. 15 f., and 
creates a disproportionately weighty 
as well as bulky statement of the mo- 
tive for the mutual love of ». 22.] In 
vv. 18—21 St Peter, without forgetting 
his main purpose, has diverged from 
it for the sake of a piece of funda- 
mental teaching bearing closely upon 
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it, and he now resumes the thread of 
his exhortation, gathering up in nine 
partly new words the substance of wv. 
14—17, so far as it was needed for 
carrying him on to the next step. 

Tas puxas vuodv nykores, Having 
purified your souls] Tas uxas vpav 
is put in the front in strong antithesis 
to addAndous: the personal, individual 
hallowing towards God must be fol- 
lowed up by a corresponding love to- 
wards men: the first precedes the 
second, but is also unreal in the ab- 
sence of the second. The ‘‘souls” 
here spoken of are what we should 
call the very “selves,” as in cwrnpiav 
vyar v. 9: cf. iv. 19; and also 1 John 
iii. 3, was 6 éxov thy eAmida ravrny em 
avT@ ayvite. éavtov Kadds «K.t.d.; 
1 Tim. yv. 22, pndé Kowedver apaprias 
@\dorpiais’ GweavToyv ayvov Type. 
“Ayvos, whence nyvixdres, is doubtless 
in etymology akin to dyios, and com- 
bines the senses of ayios and xadapés, 
clean from the point of view of holi- 
ness, that is, pure. As applied to 
men, it denotes first free from cere- 
monial defilement, whether because 
the man has not suffered defilement or 
because he has purged it away, as by 
fire, water, or sacrifice. Then it comes 
to mean free from moral defilement. 
In the uxx. (Ps., Prov.) it is used a few 
times, without distinctive force, in the 
moral sense. The verb ayvig¢w on the 
other hand, to make dyvds, is common 
in the Lxx., and almost always has the 
ceremonial sense. In the N.T. it four 
times has the same sense (John, Acts), 
but denotes moral purification once in 
each of the three principal Catholic 
Bpistles (here; Ja. iv.8; 1 Johniii. 3); 
while in the N.T. ayvos (with dyveia, 
ayvorns) is exclusively moral, viz. a 
few times in St Paul and again once 
in each of these three Epistles (1 Pet. 
iii, 2; Ja, 1, 17; 1 John iii, 3). Itis 
possible that St Peter had in mind 
Ja, iv. 8; possible also that his ras 


Wuxas was suggested by Jer. vi. 16, 
where the Lxx. has evpyoere aymopov 
[for “rest” ] rais Wuyais dudv: but at 
all events he is repeating in another 
form the kal adroit ay: év maon ava- 
otpopyn yeunOnre of v. 15. Of. 2 Cor. 
vii. I in connexion with vi. 16—18. 
Nor is it unlikely that his év Be in 
2. 17 brought to his mind Ps, xviii. 
(xix.) 10 LXX., 0 PoBos Kupiov ayvos. 

The perfect nyrckdres (not ayvicav- 
tes) Should be noted. It excludes the 
possibility of the participle sharing 
the imperative of the finite verb dyamn- 
care, “purify your souls and love”; and 
fixes St Peter’s meaning as “Having 
purified, i.e. Now that ye have purified.” 
That is, he refers back to the initial 
act of consecration, of which their ac- 
ceptance of baptism was the outward 
sign. The working out of this initial 
consecration and purification remain- 
ed, just as did the working out of the 
initial hearkening and obedience to 
the truth which preceded their bap- 
tism. This strictly perfect sense 
agrees not only with dvayeyevynuévor in . 
v. 23, but with the present indicatives 
of vv, 6 and 8. 

év Th vmakon THS GAnOelas, in Your 
obedience of the truth| “Yraxo7 again 
repeats os réxva vmaxons of v. 14. The 
purification contemplated is not mere- 
ly an inward emotional state. It 
comes to pass in active well-doing ; 
and the well-doing consists in obedi- 
ence, in doing the will of the Father 
and Lord. ’Ev, as before, includes 
instrumentality, but also something 
more: it is “in virtue of” obedience, 
“in the power of” obedience, rather 
than simply “by means of” obedience. 

But a new idea is introduced with 
Tis dAnOeias, yet one not altogether 
new. St Peter has in a manner 
already hinted at it, partly by his 
describing the heathen condition as 
an ayvora in v. 14, partly by his use of 
Svavoias in v. 13, implying the need of 
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a discipline of mind no less than of 
character, if indeed we can speak of 
character exclusive of mind; the 
word dravoias being there apparently 
suggested by Eph. iv. 18, where so 
much is said of the heathen as walk- 
ing in vanity of their vods, darkened 
in their d:dvora, “alienated from the 
life of God because of the ignorance 
that is in them.” And now tis adr- 
Geias comes from the sequel of the 
same passage, where the Christian 
life is opposed to that heathen life, 
and is summed up as “the new man 
which was created after God (ie. in 
His likeness) in righteousness and 
holiness of the truth (ev Scxatcoovvy Kat 
ootornte THs GAnOeias)” ; and St Paul 
immediately proceeds, “ Wherefore 
putting off the falsehood (rd Weddos: 
so also John viii. 44; Rom. i. 25; 2 Th. 
ii. 11), the whole untrue way of look- 
ing at and dealing with things, speak 
ye truth.” The same idea occurs in 
yarious parts of Ephesians, and again, 
though less distinctly, in other Epistles 
of St Paul. 


The combination of rijs dAnGeias with 
Ti vmaxon is remarkable and instruc- 
tive. In Rom. i. 5; xvi. 26 indeed eis 
vraxony rictews probably means “unto 
obedience” not “to faith” but “in- 
spired by faith” (cf. cd Sicacoovyns 
mioreos Rom. iv. 13). Clem. Al. (Ze- 
logae 61, p. 995) has distinctly dSoddos 
Beod SC vraxony evrodns KexAnMEevos, 
which must mean obedience fo a com- 
mandment; and so, with probable 
reference to St Paul’s phrase to be 
mentioned below, he has (St. vii. 14, 
p. 886) (évras nas xara thy Tod 
evayyeXiov vraxonv. This “ obedience 
of the truth” stands in complete con- 
trast to the momentary fashioning 
after accidental individual desires in 
ignorance of the realities of life spoken 
of inv. 14. This is not the only place 
in which it is implied that Christian 
obedience is something much higher 
than obedience to a mere law or code 
of commands. In Rom. x. 16 St Paul 
says, GA’ ov mavres Umjxovcay TO 
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evayyerio (so also 2 Th. i. 8), and 
again, with a closer resemblance, Rom. 
li. 8, drecOodor TH aAnOeia wecOopévors 
dé rq adexia (cf. 2 Th. ii, 12, of py 
miotevoavtes TH GAnGeia GAXA eVdoxy- 
cartes TH Gdixia). A similar and still 
less obvious use of traxov@ occurs in 
Clem. Rom. 58, imaxovowper oty TO 
mavayio kat evdoé@ dvopare avrov (cf. 
Q, Aco Uraxovowper TH peyadorperet Kal 
evdd&@ Bovdrjoet avrod). In Acts vi. 7 
the meaning seems to be “obeyed the 
call of the faith,” not, that is, embraced 
the faith, but acted on the demand 
made on them by the faith which had 
now become theirs, that they should 
ayow it and take the consequences. 
Such avzraxon would be like Abraham’s ; 
see Heb. xi. 8 (e&eA@civ). “Obedience 
to the Gospel” is the fittest of lan- 
guage, because the message brought 
to mankind in Christ commands by 
means of what it reveals: it brings 
light into the dark places of life, 
making disobedience to the Divine 
will to be not sin only but folly, acqui- 
escence in unreality. The climax of 
this N.T. teaching is our Lord’s own 
proclamation of Himself as the Truth 
(John xiy. 6); and it is remarkable that 
His last great prayer (xvii. 17—19) 
contains language about “ hallowing 
in the truth” (ayiacov avrovs év rH 
aAnbeia...va Gow Kai avtrol yiac- 
bévot ev GAnOeia) which comes near St 
Peter's language about purifying in 
the obedience of the truth. 

St Peter here does not appear to 
mean “obedience fo the truth.” 2 Cor, 
X. 5 (els THY Urakony Tov ypiorod) Must 
be interpreted by x. 1 (8a tis mpai- 
TnTOs Kal emtetkelas Tod ypioTod); ef. 
Heb. vy. 8 Thus the only Biblical 
authority for vraxoy with a genitive 
meaning “obedience to” falls away. 
St Peter rather means the depend- 
ence of Christian obedience on the 
possession of the truth. This inter- 
pretation is confirmed (1) by the use 
of ris aAnécias after Steacordyy Kat 
oowrnte in the fundamental passage 
of Eph. (iv. 24), where this genitive of 
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pracerpiav civuTr OKpLTOV €k Kapolas aAAnAous ayamn- 


derivation or foundation is alone pos- 
sible, and (2) by the probability that 
St Peter would have distinctly used 
some such language as év 74 vmaxovew 
Ty GdnOcia, if that would have ex- 
pressed the whole of his meaning. 

After adnelas the Syrian text, with 
two or three Latin authorities, inserts 
Ova mrvevdparos. 

eis pidadeApiay dvuroKpirov, unto Un- 
JSeigned love of the brethren| These 
words must go with what precedes, 
and thus set forth that love of the 
brethren was from the first included 
in the purification of souls and obe- 
dience of the truth as their true and 
necessary result. It was no acces- 
sory or afterthought. The duties of 
Christian brotherhood were implied 
in all true morality and true religion. 
The sequence év ri vmaxo7...eis pidra- 
SeAdiay exactly answers to ey ayac- 
H@...€is Vmakony in v 2. 

badeddia is not “brotherly love” 
in the common vague sense of the 
term, i.e. a love like that of brothers 
shewn to those who are not brothers, 
but the actual love of brothers for 
each other. In ordinary classical use 
it is the mutual love of those who are 
literally brothers, as of Castor and 
Polydeuces (e.g. Luc., Deor. Dial., 
xxvi. 2; Plut., De frat. am. (repi 
piradeAdias), I. p. 4784; Phil., Leg. 
ad Cai. 12). It is said to have been 
used by Plato’s contemporary Alexis 
(Meineke, Com. Fr. iii. 526). uAa- 
deAdos was previously used in Soph., 
Ant. 527: Xen., Mem. ii. 3. 17; later 
in Diod. Sic. iii. 57; xvii. 34. There 
is no sign that it had any but this 
literal sense. In classical writers it 
apparently had never any other sense : 
it is not used at all by Epictetus or 
Marcus Aurelius, the most likely 
representatives of Stoicism to exhibit 
it in the wider sense, had such existed ; 
any more than by Plato Aristotle or 
Theophrastus. The same limitation 


continues in the Jewish books 4 Macc, 
(xiii. 21, 23,26; xiv. 1) and Joseph., Ant. 
xii. 4. 6. The first extension of usage 
is in a curious passage of 2 Mace. (xv. 
14), where Jeremiah, as seen in a 
vision praying for the people and the 
holy city, is called 6 @utadeAdos ovros: 
that is, he is thought of as still one of 
the Jewish brotherhood (cf. the use 
of adeApoi in i. 1); and even here the 
brotherhood is probably regarded as 
due to common descent rather than 
common faith. From this we pass tothe 
specially Christian sense of the mutual 
love of those who are brethren, sons of 
the invisible Father in a special sense 
($0 of adeAoi John xxi. 23; Acts ix. 30; 
x. 23,&c.; St Paul often; St John Epp.; 
and 7 adeAdorns 1 Pet. ii. 17; Vv. 9). 
It occurs in St Paul’s earliest extant 
Kpistle as a duty or principle not 
needing to be expounded to the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. iv. 9), as- 
sociated as here with 76 dyamav adhy- 
Aovs; and again in Rom. xii. 10, joined 
with «is adAjdous hidcoropyo; and 
likewise in Heb. xiii. 1 (7 @idadeAdia 
pevéero, againas arecognised principle); 
and 2 Pet. i. 7; besides the adjective 
in 1 Pet. iii. 8. 

After diuradeddiav St Peter adds 
dvuroxperov, a Word occurring first in 
Wisdom (vy. 18; xviii. 16) and rarely 
in later classical writers (e.g. M. Aur. 
viii. 5), a word however chiefly Chris- 
tian, as might be expected partly from 
our Lord’s warnings against vmoxpiois 
and vroxprrat, partly from the high 
standard of veracity set up by the 
Apostles. It is used by St James 
(iii. 17) with codia, by St Paul writing 
to Timothy (1 Tim. i. 5; 2 Tim. i. 5) 
with wiorts, and again by St Paul 
nearly as here with dyamn (Rom. xii. 
9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), the sphere of friend- 
ship or affection evidently being pecu- 
liarly liable to be invaded by unreal 
pretence (dmoxpirai didias, Plut. ii. 
138), Even in very early Christian 
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communities the outward forms of 
brotherhood might cover a secret 
growth of hatreds, jealousies, and sel- 
fishnesses (cf. ii. 1); more especially at 
the time when St Peter wrote, and 
the early fervour had begun to cool. 

ex kapdias, from the heart} An 
early, probably Alexandrian, interpo- 
lation, xa@apas before kxapdias, was 
apparently suggested by the associa- 
tion of é« kabapas xapdias with dyamn 
in 1 Tim. i. 5 (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 22); it is 
omitted by AB lat.vg. Virtually it 
would be only a repetition of dvure- 
xptrov. The phrase ex kapdias with 
dmnkoveare occurs in Rom. vi. 17 (cf. 
Eph. vi. 7, ék \ruyis per’ edvoias Sovdev- 
ovres—for this is the right construc- 
tion). In Test. Gad 6 we have ’Aya- 
mate ovv dAAndous amo kapdias: but 
this may be derived from 1 Peter, 
which appears to be used elsewhere 
in the Testaments. The usual classi- 
cal phrase is dd kxapdias. Perhaps 
we should hardly be justified in as- 
suming an intentional contrast to the 
€& ddns [rhs] kapdias cov required for 
the supreme love of God in the Gos- 
pels (Me. xii. 30; Le. x. 27 (Deut. vi. 5)). 
But at all events the point dwelt on 
here is not completeness, but inward- 
ness, the impulse of love proceeding 
from the inner self, as distinguished 
from the mere regulation of demeanour 
and conduct, unreal even when not 
hypocritical. The phrase then re- 
quires the love spoken of not so much 
to be of a certain quality or a certain 
warmth as to be genuine. 


adAndous dyanjoare, love one an- 
other] This is the new commandment 
given by our Lord to the disciples 
with special solemnity on the night of 
His Betrayal after the departure of 
Judas (John xiii. 34 f., and again xv. 12, 
17), repeated by St Paul (1 Thes. iii. 
12; iv. 9; 2 Thes. i. 3; Rom. xii. 10; 
xiii. 8), and finally enforced at the 
end of the apostolic age by St John’s 
written words (1 John ii. 7; iii. 11, 23; 
iv.7—12; 2John5),and also, according 
to tradition (Hier. in Gal. vi. 10), with 
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his living voice when he had _ lost 
strength to say more. It is of the 
mutual love of Christians, believers in 
the same Lord, that we hear in this 
and similar passages. This is the 
inner circle within which that love is 
cherished and educated which is 
meant to go forth, like the Lord’s 
own love, to those who are without 
the circle, to all mankind. 


éexrevas, carnestly| An interesting 
word, found again (-ys) in the same 
connexion iy. 8, ryyv eis éavtovs ayamrny 
éxrev Zxovres. In [Le.] xxii. 44; 
Acts xii. 5 itis associated with prayer, 
in Acts xxvi. 7 with Aarpevo. In the 
N.T. the Latin renderings express 
two different ideas, warmth or energy 
(vehemens, instans(?), attentus) and 
steady perseverance (prolixus, per- 
petuus, continuus, perseveranter, ex 
tenacitate, incessanter, sine inter- 
missione). In the Lxx. (twice) and in 
Judith it is used only in connexion with 
prayer. In the earlier Greek litera- 
ture the adverb is unknown, though 
the adjective is found in Aesch. 
Suppl. 983 rods éxrevets didovs (affec- 
tionate steady friends). Then in the 
3rd century B.c. it is found in Magna 
Moralia ii. 11 § 31 as to active friend- 
ship (érav 6 pev éxrevds torn 0 © 
€AXeirn), and Machon ap. Athen. xiii. 
579 E (éxrevas dyaroépevos), but ap- 
parently it is wanting in all true Attic 
literature and even in Aristotle. In 
the later literature (including 2 and 3 
Mace.) this word and its cognates 
(substan., adj.) occasionally turn up, 
chiefly with reference to friendship, 
personal or national, with reference 
sometimes to steadiness and fidelity of 
friendship (or even patient nursing), 
sometimes to displays of special cor- 
diality in a single act. Ultimately 
they acquired the sense of munificence 
(e.g. M. Aur. i. 4, and various inscrip- 
tions), and even (as in Herodian vii. 
2.8 Evidwv ovons exreveias, Vili. 2. 15) 
of mere abundance. The fundamen- 
tal idea is that of earnestness, zealous- 
ness (doing a thing not lightly and 
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aaTe exTevws, Bavayeyernuevor ovUK Ek oTropas POapTHs 


perfunctorily, but, as it were, with 
straining). Cf. Clem. Rom. 33, o7ev- 
Topey peta exrevelas kal mpoOupias mav 
epyov ayaov émureheiv; 37, oTparevoa- 
peda pera maons éxreveias ev T. auwpous 
mpoordypacw avtov; 58, 6 momoas ev 
Tamewoppoovvn per exTevous emtetkeias 
GuerapeAntas Ta vio T. Oeod Sedopéva 
Stkardpara kat mpooraypara; 62, wera €k- 
Tevovs émueckeius. So here it is not so 
much warmth or intensity of love that 
exTevas EXpresses, as strenuousnessand 
steady earnestness in it as opposed to 
fitfulness and caprice. Love of the 
brethren was not to be such as would 
shew itself in casual bursts of emotion, 
but in a deliberate principle of life. 
This sense is further confirmed by the 
tenour of v. 23, and especially apéap- 
Tov and pevoyros (comp. Weiss, Petr. 
Lehrbegr., p. 336). The force of ék- 
tevos at the end of the clause is 
exactly like that of reXeiws after v7- 
ovres in v. 13. 

23. avayeyevynuevor, having been 
begotten anew| The word carries us 
back to avayerrjoas in v. 3. This is the 
only other place in the N.T. (or indeed 
the Greek Bible) where it occurs, un- 
less indeed we count the Western 
reading of Johniii. 5. The idea of the 
word corresponds to the idea involved 
in St Paul’s phrase “a new creation,” 
the being started afresh, as it were, 
under new conditions of existence 
within and without, a new outlook 
and new view of all things around, 
This new creation was further a birth 
to a new Divine sonship, and it was 
precisely this new sonship which con- 
stituted those to whom St Peter 
wrote brothers in the new sense, 
and so made dyamy towards each 
other to be didadeAdia. The master 
principle of this new life is love; 
and therefore the most pertinent 
exhortation to love was an appeal 
to the very nature of the new life. 
Thus in Ephesians the detailed pre- 


cepts for the exercise of love in iv. 
25—v. 2 are directly founded on the 
teaching about the new man created 
after (i.e. in the image of) God in iv. 
17—24. Compare also 1 John iv. 7, 8, 
mas 0 ayam@v €x Tov Oeov yeyévynrar 
«7A. The meaning is not so much 
“born anew” as “begotten anew” ; that 
is, the use of the passive brings before 
us not merely the fact of the new 
birth but its origination in the Father’s 
act. 

ovk €k omopas POaprns adda adOap- 
tov, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible] St Peter goes on to 
make a further appeal to the source 
of the new state of existence. It was 
ovk ex omopas Pbaprijs adda apOdprov. 
It is a disputed question whether 
omopa means, as usual, “sowing,” or 
concretely ‘‘seed.” In the one case 
we have to join the substantive with 
adjectives not strictly congruous with 
it, in the other to give it an unusual 
sense. It seems best to adopt the 
latter alternative, but not as though 
omopa meant exactly the same as 
omépyuaor even oropos; itis usedrather 
in a quasi-collective sense, in accord- 
ance with a frequent use of abstract 
substantives. Philo, De praem. et 
poen., 2 (ii. 410) in like manner says, 
Thy © avaykavoratny omopay emoker- 
Téov, NV 0 ToNTHS aperoon Xopa KaTe- 
ometpe, Aoyexn Wyn. Tadrns & 6 mpo- 
Tos oT Opos €oTly emis, and presently 
to hope he adds repentance and 
righteousness, evidently as various 
omopo. making up the one ozopd. 
Here there can be no idea of separate 
seeds, but the word may be chosen to 
express a seed which, though in one 
sense sown once for all, was also im- 
parted by a continuous and perpetual 
sowing. This sense agrees well with 
what follows. The new life of the 
Christians was being constantly re- 
newed from its original source, a 
living stream from the living God. 
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adAXNa ap0aptou, dua AOyou zaNTOc GEO KAI MENONTOC 


Cf. Ep. ad Diogn. App. 11, Otros 6 an’ 
apxfs, 6 Kawds paveis Kai madatos evpe- 
Geis, kai mavTore véos ev ayi@y Kkapdiats 
yevvapevos. The nearest parallel to 
the phrase on its positive side, avaye- 
yevnpévot...€k omopas...apaprov, is St 
John’s remarkable language (1 John iii. 
Q) as 6 yeyevynuevos ek Tod Oeod apap- 
Tiav ov movi, Ore oméppa avrov ev 
avT® péve. God is represented as 
implanting in man somewhat of His 
own nature, making human nature in 
a true sense not godlike merely, but 
derivatively divine. 

dia Adyou CGvros Oeod Kal pEvovTos, 
through the word of God, who liveth 
and abideth| The Syrian text adds 
eis Tov aiava from v. 25. The order 
gives no help towards deciding 
whether (évros and pévovros belong 
to Adyou or to Geov. In either case 
(évros is the primary attribute, pé- 
vovros the accessory. It is now com- 
monly said that the context is decisive 
for Aoyov, partly on the ground that 
dua Aoyou Cavros answers well to ék 
omopas apOaprov, partly because the 
following quotation contains the words 
TO phpa Kupiov péver eis Tov aiova. On 
the other hand Dan. vi. 26 supplies us 
with the peculiar combination of pé- 
vev and (av with Oeos—avros yap eorw 
eds pévar kal Car eis yeveds yevear 
€as Tov aiovos. This might no doubt 
be an accidental coincidence; and we 
cannot lay much stress on the absence 
of a similar combination with Aoyos 
elsewhere, since in this connexion \o- 
yos (ov would not be an unnatural 
phrase (it occurs later, Heb. iv. 12; 
and cf. Deut. xxxii. 47 Lxx.; John vi. 
63; Acts vii. 38), and pévery might 
come from v. 25 (cf. Ps. exviii. 89 dca- 
péver). But the presumption sug- 
gested by the coincidence is confirmed 
on the whole by the sense. The con- 
trast to ovk €k omopas baprijs is rather 
enhanced than weakened by referring 
the abidingness of the new life at once 


to its highest source, not to the inter- 
mediate channel. The very presence 
of the word ¢(évros may remind us 
that the Adyos, or speech of God, here 
referred to as the instrument of a 
regeneration, cannot be a merely con- 
crete word spoken once for all and 
then owing its permanence to memory, 
record, or perpetual validity. It is 
in effect God Himself speaking, speak- 
ing not once only, but with renewed 
utterance, kindling life not by a recol- 
lection but by a present power. On 
the whole then St Peter seems to 
have meant “by a word of a living and 
abiding God.” 

What then is the “word” meant ? 
The peculiar phrase dvayeyevynpévor... 
dca Adyov cannot but remind us of Ja. i. 
18, BovAnOels amexinoey nuas oy@ 
aAnOeias, cis TO eivar nuas amapyny 
Twa TOY avTov (OY EavTOv) KTiTpAaTaY, & 
passage which was probably in St 
Peters mind. It does not follow 
however that they had the same 
meaning, and St Peter here throws 
more light on St James than vice 
versa. St James is apparently speak- 
ing of the original creation of man, 
which, in virtue of its special circum- 
stances and of the Divine image, was 
not a creation only but, by a Divine 
begetting, a word or utterance of 
God entering into man and making 
him capable of apprehending truth. 
St Peter on the other hand speaks 
not directly of mankind but of Chris- 
tians, and not directly of the original 
Divine birth but of the Divine new 
birth. The link between them is the 
idea that the new birth is a restoration 
of that which was at the beginning, 
so that the true Christian, and he 
alone, is the true man. Each view 
is complementary to the other and 
needs the other, and it is doubtless 
the Divine word uttered in Christ 
that suggested to St James the in 
itself paradoxical phrase Ady dAy- 
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Ocias in reference to the creation of 
man. 

In interpreting St Peter we have 
no right to limit Adyos to the particular 
tidings preached by those to whom 
the Asiatics owed their conversion ; 
this is expressed by p7ya, as we shall 
see presently. It is God’s whole 
utterance of Himself in His incarnate 
Son, the written or spoken record of 
this utterance or of any part of it 
being a word only in a secondary 
sense. Through whatsoever channel 
the knowledge of what had come to 
pass in Judaea reached the hearts of 
the Asiatics, it was through the new 
voice speaking from heaven by these 
media that they awoke into a new 
life. 

The true relation between the two 
clauses ovk ék omopas «.7.A. and dia 
Adyou «7.A. is best understood by 
taking them as parallel to each other, 
and expressing the same fundamental 
truth by different images. Virtually 
then omopa and Aoyos are the same 
thing seen in different lights. Adyos 
is of course not used in the sense 
which it ultimately reaches in St John. 
Its use here follows that of the 
later parts of the O.T. (as Ps. evi. 
20; exlvii. 15, 18), out of which arose 
the more concrete use which we find 
in the Targums, and so that of St John 
and also of Philo (cf. Westcott, Introd. 
to St John’s Gospel, pp. xvi.—xviii.), 
It thus illustrates St John’s sense, 
and shews how naturally it arose, 
though not itself to be confounded 
with it. 

What now is the connexion of the 
whole verse with what precedes ? 
Evidently it supplies the reason or 
ground for the exhortation in v. 22; 
but how this lastingness of the source 
of the new life was to be so taken 
is not obvious, The answer lies, I 
believe, chiefly in the true force of 
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extevos. All genuine love is a prin- 
ciple and is founded on the perception 
of a permanent relation, as opposed 
to the self-pleasing casual and short- 
lived impulses which have but an 
imperfect right to the name of love. 
*Extevos expresses the manifested 
character of such a genuine love: it 
is steady and unremitting, The birth 
from above is the only consistent and 
rational justification of such a love; 
and the everflowing stream of life 
from above, from the living and 
abiding God, at once demands this 
character in love and renders it 
possible. It is the life of God in 
man which raises the love of man for 
man to its highest power. Nay, St 
John goes a step further, and teaches 
us that any love which we are enabled 
to shew is at last God’s love received 
“in us” and reflected from us (1 John 
IV. 75) 10, -1Os)%cf, im. 15). If He 
were only an abiding essence, but not 
Himself a living God, we could not 
speak of Him as loving. The two 
adjectives together mark the stead- 
fastness of Christian love as a reflexion 
of that which we are taught to recog- 
nise in Himself. 

24. Owdrt, because] The full form 
of the causal 67s has been already 
used by St Peter in introducing a 
quotation in v. 16, and is again used 
for the same purpose in ii. 6. The 
Apostle here quotes II Is. xl. 6—8. 

In the quotation three unimportant 
variations of reading may be noted. 
An early, probably Alexandrian, text 
wrongly omits ws before ydpros, in 
accordance with the txx. For avris 
after Sofa the Syrian text substitutes 
dvOperov, again with the leading Lxx. 
texts. And both this and an earlier, 
probably Alexandrian, text add adrou 
after avOos, doubtless to bring out 
explicitly here the sense of dvOos 
xoptrov just above. The true text of 
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St Peter follows generally the Lxx. 
and agrees with it in omitting v. 7 6 of 
the Hebrew text. The differences 
are three, the addition of #s, the sub- 
stitution of avrjs (as in the Hebrew) 
for dvOpérov, as already mentioned, 
and the substitution of Kvpiov for rov 
Ocod nav. It is however by no means 
certain that St Peter did not find all 
these changes already made in the 
text of the uxx. which he used. In 
quoting Isaiah Cyprian and one or 
two other Latin Fathers, who used a 
translation of the Lxx., have e¢us[not to 
cite Orig. De Orat. xvii. (i. 226), who 
does not distinctly say whence he 
quotes] ; there is still more authority 
(cursives and Fathers) for Kupiov; 
perhaps even a little for os. 

What however is the special force 
of this full quotation here? Phrases 
out of the first four lines are used by 
St James (i. 10, 11) with obvious 
appropriateness, while he passes over 
the last contrasted line, which is on 
the other hand to St Peter the saying 
to which all else leads up. But why 
does St Peter quote more than that 
one last line? If, as is often tacitly 
assumed, the whole purpose of the 
quotation is to find Scriptural au- 
thority for attributing lastingness to 
the Divine word spoken of in 2, 23, it 
is incredible that he should have cum- 
bered his quotation with such irre- 
levant matter as v. 24 then would be. 
We can hardly find an answer then 
without bearing in mind, not a single 
phrase, but the whole passage. But 
first we must look at the quotation. 
The words themselves we shall have 
to consider presently ; but to under- 
stand their full force we ‘must notice 
the associations belonging to their 
original context. The words come 
from the opening of the second great 
division of the book which bears Isaiah’s 
name, the part of the O.T. which 
has preeminently the character of a 
Gospel. The prophecy begins with the 
message of pardon and restoration to 
captive and exiled Israel; it goes on 
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to the voice proclaiming the prepara- 
tion of a way for Jehovah’s return to 
His land through the wilderness, the 
revealing of His glory, and the seeing 
of it by all flesh together ; thirdly, it 
speaks of a voice bidding the prophet 
cry, and giving him for his theme the 
perishableness of all flesh even as 
grass, nay, of the very people; but 
setting against this the abidingness 
of Jehovah’s word, and therefore the 
sureness of His promise. The work 
spoken of, as coming to pass in virtue 
of this word of Jehovah, was to be in 
effect an avayéwnors, the awaking of a 
new life: compare what is said of the 
word in lv. 10, 11. 

The application of these thoughts 
to St Peter’s subject is not difficult. 
Human life, as seen on its purely 
natural side, is to him as the grass, 
with a life and brightness of its own, 
but all momentary and transient. 
The “seed” from which it springs is 
corruptible (€k omopas pOaprijs). Its 
fitting embodiment is that manner of 
living which the Asiatic Christians 
had inherited from their heathen fore- 
fathers, and which he has just called 
“vain,” “futile” (v. 18 tis paraias yar 
avaotpod7s matporapaddrov). To this 
perishableness of the attractive world 
around them, and of that in them- 
selves which sought satisfaction in 
that world, he opposes the new and 
ever springing life into which they 
had been born by hearing and re- 
ceiving a word of the living God, and 
the sure promise which it contained. 

maca oap€, all flesh| The Hebrew 
has the article here, probably referring 
back to the previous verse, which hag 
no article ; just as the article in Gen. 
vii. 15, the only other place where it 
occurs in this phrase, probably refers 
back to vi. 19. The Lxx. drops it, 
and as St Peter does not quote the 
preceding verse it would have no 
force here. The force of odpé in 
this O.T. phrase has nothing to do 
with uncleanness or any kind of evil, 
but consists in weakness and _help- 
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lessness (cf. Ps. Ixxvii. 39). The 
phrase itself “all flesh” has a curious 
distribution ; Gen., the story of the 
Flood (vi.—ix.); the phrase ‘God 
of the spirits of all flesh” (Num. xvi. 
22; XXvii. 16), and three other verses 
of the Pentateuch [Lev. xvii. 14; 
Num. xviii. 15; Deut. v. 26], Job3, 
Psalms?, Joel}, and a few places in the 
later prophets. It denotes some- 
times all mankind, sometimes (chiefly 
in the Pentateuch) all mankind and 
the animal creation together. In the 
prophets it usually refers chiefly to 
mankind as external to Israel. These 
various shades of meaning all meet 
in the heathen world as it would 
appear to St Peter. 

os xopTos, is as grass] The inserted 
os merely softens the strong Hebrew 
phrase by marking it expressly as an 
image. Xopros is the most common 
word for grass in the Lxx. 

kat maca do€a avrns, and all the 
glory thereof| Aoc&a stands here in 
the uxx. for 10M, which everywhere 
else means mercy, grace in the ethical 
sense; compare the double sense of 
10. The other Greek translators 
have ¢Acos: but doubtless the Lxx. is 
substantially right, though the Hebrew 
implies rather winningness, attractive- 
ness, and the Greek rather splendour 
and that which invites admiration. 
In Is. xxviii. 1, 4 we have similar lan- 
guage. The significance of the word 
here in either modification of sense 
consists in the attractiveness and 
pride which made heathen life in 
Greek cities of that time a real temp- 
tation to men wavering in their 
spiritual allegiance. 

as GvOos xoprov, as the flower of 
grass] Xoprov was here introduced 
by the Lxx., the Hebrew having “the 
field” (which the Lxx. retains in the 


parallel passage Ps. cii. (ciii.) 15). 
Doubtless not the inconspicuous 
flowers of the grasses are meant, but 
the bright flowers which grow among 
the grass and seem to the eye to 
belong to it. 

e&npavOn 6 xopros, the grass wither- 
eth| This verb, the virtually constant 
and the exact rendering of wo), ex- 
presses the drying up of the juices 
of the grass, and of the freshness which 
is fed by them. Such, St Peter means, 
would soon be found the drying up of 
the life which seemed to animate the 
heathen mode of existence. 

kai T0 avOos e&érecev, and the flower 
wasteth| The Hebrew Say expresses 
not falling off, but fading or wasting, 
specially of leaves, sometimes (as 
here and Is. xxviii. 1, 4 (see above)) 
of flowers. It has great variety of 
rendering in the Lxx. In Job xiv. 2; 
XV. 33 exmimro (rendering two other 
Hebrew words) means to fall off, and 
so it possibly does here. But both riz- 
Tw and exit have in ordinary Greek 
so much of the general sense of failure 
or waste (cf. Sir. xxxi. 7) that no more 
may be intended than fading away. As 
the grass was like the heathen life 
itself, so the flower of grass was the 
bright bloom of attractiveness or glory 
which it wore to those who did not 
look beyond the present moment. To 
see the full force of the image we 
must remember the brilliancy of the 
flowers which shine among the thin 
short-lived grass of spring in the 
Levant, such as anemones, tulips, and 
poppies. “Of all the ordinary aspects 
of the country” of Palestine, says 
Stanley (Sinat and Palestine, p. 139, 
cf. p. 99), “this blaze of scarlet colour 
is perhaps the most peculiar.” 

The Greek tense (éénpavOn, e&émecev) 
is the literal translation of the Hebrew 
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perfect (or preterite), which here is 
the “perfect of experience,” used in 
comparisons respecting that which has 
been often observed. This literal 
rendering happens to be also good 
idiomatic Greek for the same sense, 
viz. the gnomic aorist (Kibner, G. G. 
§ 386, 7, 8; Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 30). In the N.T. there is ap- 
parently no trace of this aorist except 
in Jas. i. 11, where language is bor- 
rowed from the same verse of Isaiah, 
and less distinctly in Jas. i. 24. 

25. 700€ pypa Kupiov, But the word 
of the Lord] The substitution of 
Kupiov for rod cov nuav hardly affects 
the sense. Kvupiov without the article 
must be taken, as in most cases, for 
Jehovah, i.e. the God of Israel, “our 
God.” The word is the word of promise, 
the declaration that God has not for- 
gotten His people, but is coming to 
their deliverance, while on the other 
hand the deliverance can take full 
effect only by their hearkening to the 
word and obeying it. 

peéver eis Tov aiava, abideth for ever] 
The Hebrew (03?) is even stronger, 
“standeth (or shall stand) for ever.” 
Thus the same verb with 7 Bovdn is 
rendered orjcera: xlvi. 10, and peivy, 
pevet Vil. 7; xxxii, 8. The tense is 
perhaps the future (wevet rather than 
péver), aS one or two Latin fathers 
have it in Isaiah. 

rodto O€ €otw Td phua TO evayye- 
Aur ey eis spas, And this is the word 
of good tidings which was preached 
(reaching even) to you] These last 
four words, as the aorist shews, un- 
questionably refer back to the time 
when the Gospel was preached to the 
Asiatics, and thus became the begin- 
ning of a new life by the thoughts and 
feelings which it awoke within them. 
Els vas has exactly the same force 
asin vv. 4,10; not by any means equi- 
valent to viv, but expressing at once 


destination for the Asiatic Gentiles 
and the fact that the Gospel reached 
even to them. 

EvayyeAvo6év is an allusion to the 
fact that the Christian message was 
distinctly called by our Lord Himself 
“The Gospel,” but an allusion only. 
It links together what there was in 
common between this distinctive 
Gospel and the word to which Isaiah 
refers, for his next verse (xl. 9) 
contains the verb twice over. The 
sense is not “the word of the Gospel 
which was proclaimed,” but ‘the word 
which with its good tidings was pro- 
claimed,” or, as R.V. paraphrases it, 
“the word of good tidings which was 
preached.” St Peter then must by 
no means be understood as saying 
that what Isaiah meant by the word 
of Jehovah was the historical Gospel 
of Jesus Christ which should be pro- 
claimed centuries later: this would 
have been a difficult doctrine indeed. 
What he does mean is rather to carry 
back the Gospel than to carry forward 
the ancient word. The Gospel was 
in its essence that one Word or utter- 
ance of God which was from of old and 
shall abide for ever, the declaration 
of an unchangeable purpose formed 
before the world began. 

It will be observed that in 2% 23 
St Peter says dia Acyov, and then in 
support appeals to a passage of the 
LXx. which contains pjua, which word 
again he himself appropriates in his 
own final comment. Yet it would be 
a mistake to suppose that he uses the 
words indifferently. The Lxx. is some- 
what loose in its choice between them, 
using here and in many other places 
pypa, to render 123 when we might 


have expected Aoyos; and it seems 
most probable that here St Peter 
first, when (in ©. 23) he wrote indepen- 
dently, chose out the best word, 
though he subsequently (in 2. 25) 
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accepted the other from the ixx. 
The difference of these words is 
fundamentally this, that pjya is the 
concrete expression of Aoyos. Adyos 
is speech in relation to the speaker, 
and so to the meaning in his mind 
which he wishes to convey: pjpa 
is the definite articulate word or 
words as uttered by the tongue or 
written by the pen. This fundamental 
difference often resolves itself into 
the relation of whole and parts, or 
of what is generic and what is in- 
dividual : the one speech is expressed 
by a plurality of successive words or 
sayings, and in one sense is made up 
of them. So Philo Leg. Ali. iii. 61 
(I. 122) on Deut. viii. 3, ro pev ydp 
oTo6pa avpBorov Tov Aoyouv, TO de 
PHpa pépos avrov’ rpéderar O€ ray 
pev tehevorépav 1 ux) OAM TS dOyo, 
adyannoaywev S av nyeis ef Kal peper 
tpadeinuey avrov. Here too the fun- 
damental difference can be traced, 
though it is not conspicuous. In 
relation to the birth into a new life 
St Peter uses that term which carries 
us nearest to the original Divine 
source, and most nearly stands for 
God Himself speaking: on the other 
hand, in ». 25 he is able to adopt piua 
with the greater fitness because it 
well suits the Gospel message as a 
definite expression, and as the most 
definite expression, of the one abiding 
Word of God. Compare the difficult 
passage Acts x. 36 ff., with its Adyor 
in v. 36 (from Ps, evii. 20) followed by 
its pjya in wv. 37 f. for the sum of the 
events of Gospel history. 


II. 1. With thischapter we begin, not 
indeed a new section, but a new por- 
tion of the section which reaches from 
1,13 toii. 10. The four verses i.22—25 
are in one sense a sequel to what pre- 
cedes, in another parenthetical. They 
have expounded the intimate necessity 
by which a true obedient holiness to- 
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wards God involves earnestness and 
sincerity of mutual love among those 
to whom God has revealed Himself, 
St Peternow returnsto the main stream 
of his exhortation, and passes back, 
through a word of teaching as to the 
true kind of food to be desired for 
the heart and mind, to themes more 
closely concerned with the direct re- 
lation of the Christians to God, in 
connexion with what in v. 13 he had 
called “the grace brought to them in 
the unveiling of Jesus Christ.” 
*Amrobéepevoe ovv, Putting away 
therefore] “Therefore,” i.e. because 
this sincerity and this strenuousness of 


. love are involved in the new life im- 


parted by the word of the living and 
abiding God. 

aroGéuevo. need not, and probably 
here does not, definitely mean, strip- 
ping off as clothing. It is applied to 
any kind of rejection, specially of what 
is in any way connected with the per- 
son, body or mind, whether clothing, 
or the hair (shaved by certain priests, 
Plut. 1. 352cpD: cf. 42B, et re tov 
oxXANpO arroreOeimévn Kal mepiTTav €ha- 
porépa yéyove kal ydiov [y Wry], 
the metaphor being taken from a man 
leaving the barber), or a mental quality 
(ib. 60 B, amobéa Oat Tr. TodAnY emteiKevav 
kal T. Gkaipov €Aeov Kat aavpopor), 
anger, indolence, falsehood, pride, en- 
mity, In the N. T. its use here may 
be compared with that in four passages 
of St Paul, at least three of which evi- 
dently do imply that the figure is taken 
from clothing (Rom. xiii. 12, arow- 
pea Ta épya Tod oxdrovs contrasted 
with ¢eydvodpeba Ta dada TF. hords: 
Eph. iv. 22, amoGéo Oat vpas...rov madavov 
avOparov contrasted with éevdvcacGa 
Tov kawov GvOperov and v, 25 do 
amoOcpevor TO Weddos: Col. iii, 5 ff. 
(the nearest to this), vexpdcare Ta pédyn 


1 For examples see Stephanus, T'hes. 
Gr. Linguae, ed. Hase, 1736cD. 
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Ta emi ths yis, wopvelay K.T.A....€Y ois 
kal vets...vuvi dé amdbeaGe kai vets Ta 
mavta, opynv k.t-A. followed by dmexdu- 
odpevor TOV Tadatov avOpamov...kal €v- 
Svodpevor Tov véov «.t.A,): note also 
Jas. i. 21 810 adroOépevor macay pura- 
plav kal mepicoeiav kakias, a passage 
which, as we shall see, is closely con- 
nected with this, the idea there being 
rather of purging away defilements 
and excrescences; compare also the 
substantive dwdGeots in 1 Pet. iii. 21 
(ov oapkos amdbeots pumov). Here we 
may take it in perfect generality as 
“putting away” (R.V.). 

macayv xakiav, all malice] Moral 
xakia in classical Greek, the opposite 
of aper7j, includes all kinds of vice, 
and when it has a more special refer- 
ence it denotes cowardice. But several 
compounds, especially xaxonOns, Kako- 
vous, axakos (cf. Leop. Schmidt, th. d. 
alt. Gr. i. 350f.; Trench, Synonyms 
§ xi.), betray a latent inclination to 
associate caxos more particularly with 
a malicious disposition, much as we 
sometimes use “vicious” in a similar 
restricted sense, and at length in the 
N.T. (perhaps also 2 Mace. iv. 4) cakia 
itself is found as “malice”; not indeed 
in Mt. vi. 34; Acts viii. 22; but in 
most or all of the six passages in which 
St Paul uses the word; in Jas. i. 21 
just quoted, here, and perhaps in ». 16. 
In Rom. i. 29; Col. iii. 8 it stands in 
a list of vices, in Tit. ili. 3 it is coupled 
with Péovos, and in Jas. i. 21 it is as- 
sociated with opy) dvdpos and im- 
plicitly opposed to apairns. Suidas 
has the note, probably taken from 
some Father, kxaxia d€ éotw Tov 
KakOoat Tov méas omovd) mapa TO 
droatokw. See also below on dddos. 
Tlacay xakiav was probably suggested 
by Eph. iv. 31, where ody mdon kakia 
stands at the end of a sentence 
beginning with an enumeration of 
mexpla, Oupos k.7.A.; Compare Jas. i. 21 


macay mepicoeiav kaxias. The mean- 
ing seems to be “‘every kind and form 
of malice,” the malice which hides itself 
under specious names as well as that 
which is open. 

kat mdvra SdAov Kal vmoKpiow, and 
all guile and hypocrisy (hypocristes) | 
There is a doubt here whether we 
should read vmoxpiow (with B [?X¢], 
the three early versions (lat.vt. (quota- 
tions) me. syr.) and Clem. or vzroxpicets 
with SAC and later mss. lat.vg. syr. 
hl. arm. Thphyl. Oec. Standing be- 
tween substantives in the singular and 
substantives in the plural, either form 
would be easily corrupted into the 
other. In favour of vroxpicers it may 
be said that the singular once begun 
was more likely to be carried on by 
transcribers and translators than the 
plural carried back, Clement and 
several versions having indeed the 
singular throughout (S* wacay kxara- 
Aadiav). On the other hand there is 
a propriety in coupling together SdAov 
and viroxpiow under zavra, and leaving 
the plural Pdovous as a separate mem- 
ber. Hither reading can be defended, 
though perhaps the plural is the safer. 

Deceit and hypocrisy (or simulation) 
are evidently cognate, while deceit 
would usually have more direct refer- 
enceto others, i.e. the persons deceived. 
Malice on the one hand, deceit (or 
deceit and hypocrisy) on the other are 
the two chief types of the vices incon- 
sistent with such a love of the brethren 
as St Peter has been inculcating above. 
He thus in a manner repeats negatively 
here what he had said positively there. 
His mention of dddos here goes along 
with its occurrence in two of his 
weightiest quotations from the O. T., 
IL Is. liii.9 quoted inv. 22 (note. 21 vpiv 
vTodiumavey vroypaupov k.T.A.) and 
Ps. xxxiii, (xxxiv.) 14 quoted in iii. 10. 
“Yroxptots we have had virtually already 
in i. 22 where avumoxpiros is added to 
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praderpia as St Paul combines it 
with dydmn (Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6). 
It does not itself occur in any of St 
Paul’s moral exhortations or lists of 
vices (only in two as it were ac- 
cidental passages, Gal. ii. 13; 1 Tim. 
iy. 2) and comes rather from our Lord’s 
own words. 

kat POovovs, and envyings| The 
plural in a manner replaces mdyta; 
envyings of various kinds, relating 
to various advantages ; but all having 
the same effect, the destruction of 
brotherhood. 

kal macas katadaduas, and all evil 
speakings| Here the variety of forms 
is doubly emphasised by the plural 
and by wdacas. The most direct ante- 
cedent here is probably Jas. iv. 11, 
with its thrice repeated verb (in 1 Pet. 
ii. 12; iii. 16 not mutual but external 
calumniation is spoken of). We have 
also the adjective xaradadovs in the 
list of heathen vices in Rom. i. 30, 
and the substantive in the list of vices 
which St Paul feared to find among 

_ the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 20). The 
verb, after two places in Aristophanes 
(Ran. 752; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 102. 
15), is late only, and rare except in 
the Bible and Fathers; the adjective 
and substantive unknown in classical 
literature. 

The connexion between this verse 
and the next is that the putting away 
of all malice &c. is to be in prepara- 
tion for that which is bidden in the 
next verse, just as in i. 13 the girding 
of the loins of the mind (dvafaadpevor) 
was to be in preparation for setting 
hope on the grace there spoken of. 
It was only by the abandonment of 
these intrusive evil ways that it was 
possible for the Divinely implanted 
hunger of the spirit, described in the 
next verse, to be felt in its proper 
power. 

2. os aptvyevynta Bpédn, as new- 
born babes| ~Aprvyévyynros a late and 


also rare word, replacing veoyvos. 
The authority for the reading apr- 
yévnta is insufficient: otherwise it 
would seem the more probable. 

This is the only place where Bpedn 
is used figuratively, »ymeoe being com- 
monly so used. 

There can be little doubt that St 
Peter is referring to the birth spoken 
of in i. 23. But we have to ask why 
he chooses language which seems to 
imply a very recent accession to the 
true faith, though many of those to 
whom he wrote must have been 
Christians of long standing in 63 or 
64.4.D. The phrase is naturally dwelt 
on by those who assign to the Epistle 
a very early date. Apart however 
from other difficulties about an early 
date, the explanation. of the pecu- 
liarity is certainly not to be found in 
external chronology, with which the 
following words ro AoyKov dadodov 
yada emuroOnoare can have nothing to 
do. In both the other passages of 
the N.T. where the figure of milk is 
used for the spiritual sustenance of 
Christians, 1 Cor. iii. 2f. and Heb. v. 
12 ff, it is distinctly contrasted with 
the strong meat fit for them of full 
age, and both Corinthians and He- 
brews are found fault with for being 
still incapable of profiting by more 
than milk; while here on the other 
hand milk alone is set forth to be de- 
sired. But this difference cannot be 
due to an earlier stage of Christian 
experience; for the next clause iva... 
owtnpiav looks forward to the highest 
progress without any hint that the 
milk was soon to give way to another 
kind of food, and the emphatic pre- 
ceding words rd Aoyxdy adodov shew 
that stress does not lie on milk as 
contrasted with stronger food. If 
then, as is probable enough, the image 
was suggested by the thought of the 
original passage out of heathenism 
into the Christian faith, yet the sense 
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of the verse as a whole marks the 
new birth implied in dprvyévynta as 
perpetually renewed and therefore 
always recent. The words which I 
quoted on i. 23 from the appendix 
to Ep. ad Diognetum 11 apply com- 
pletely here: He who was from the 
beginning, who appeared as new (xai- 
vés) and was found to be of old (za- 
Aatds), Was indeed mavrore véos év dyiav 
xapdiats yevvepevos. And further, the 
renewed birth carried with it a re- 
newed infancy in no wise inconsistent 
with full manhood. Christ's own 
words “Except ye turn and become 
as the little children” (Mt. xviii. 3; 
whether or not ra ratdia there spoken 
of could be called Bpédn) were not to 
be exhausted by a single “turning.” 
Compare Aug. Conf. vii. 18: Verbum 
caro factum est ut infantiae nostrae 
lactesceret sapientia tua, per quam 
creasti omnia. 

Bpégn, in Homer unborn babes, are 
afterwards children at the breast. 
Among the Jews this lasted some 
two or even three years (cf. 2 Mace. 
vil. 27; Hv. de Nat. Mariae, vi. in 
Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr. p. 109; 
cf. Winer, Bibl. Realworterb. sub voce 
Kinder, p. 657). Philo, Vit. Moys. i. 
6 (ii. 84), after describing the earlier 
stages of Moses’s education speaks of 
him as 76n rovs dpous tis Bpedikns 
nXwkias vmrepBatver. 

TO Noytxdy adodrov yada, the spiritual 
guileless milk} An unquestionably 
difficult phrase. The familiar ren- 
dering “milk of the word” is simply 
impossible. The qualitative adjective 
Aoyixoy could never stand for the 
definite genitive rod Adyou, though that 
idea, naturally suggested by the pre- 
ceding verses, early found favour. 
Aoy:kos, not used in either the Lxx. or 
Apocrypha, stands elsewhere in the 
N.T. only in Rom. xii. 1, rapaorioa ra 
oodpara tpav Ovoiav (acav ayiav TO Oe@ 
evapeoror, THY hoyiKy Aarpeiay Vuav : 
and that St Peter had that passage 
in mind here is made probable by the 
similarity of its contents to his own 
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words three verses later on (v. 5), 
dvevéykat TVEVLATLKAS Ovaias evmpoo- 
déxrovs OG Sia "Inood Xpuorov, where 
mvevparixés replaces Aoyikds. In clas- 
sical Greek Aoycds had two chief 
senses, derived from the common and 
from a derivative sense of Adyos, 
“belonging to speech” and “belonging 
to reason.” With the first we have 
evidently nothing to do, on the as- 
sumption that “milk of the word” can- 
not be intended. The second on the 
other hand requires careful attention. 
Aoytxés in the sense “rational” is not 
used by Plato or Aristotle?: but much 
of its subsequent force was prepared 
for by a famous passage of the 
Timceus (90 A), in which Plato speaks. 
of the supreme element of the soul 
as a daivev given to each man by 
God, raising us toward our kindred 
in heaven, as being ourselves not of 
earthly but of heavenly growth. The 
new use of the adjective AoysKos 
comes from the Stoics, and especially 
from their favourite definition of man 
as oyixdy (Gov, a rational animal. 
From them it passed into general use. 
Philo has it often. Thus (De profug. 
13, i. 556) he speaks of the Father 
of all as entrusting the creation of 
the mortal part of the soul to sub- 
ordinate powers in imitation of His 
own fashioning of 7d NoyiKov ev nyiv: 
and so often. What is however es- 
pecially to be noticed is that the 
Aoycxov of the soul was distinguished 
from its passionate and its appetitive 
elements, in accordance with Plato’s 
famous distinction, and thus came to 
be associated with that control of the 
passions. and appetites which was 
regarded as distinctivelyhuman. Thus 
Plutarch, in a passage (ii, 132 A) 
which well illustrates St Peter, depre- 
cates the use of animal food as the 
principal diet, urging that as a rule 


1 The version given by Iamblichus, de 
Pythag. Vita vi., of some words of 
Aristotle (rod NoyKod Sov 7d wey éore 
Oeds, TO O€ dvOpwros, 7d dé ofov IlvOa- 
yopas) is not to be trusted. 
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use should be made of other foods 
more natural, he says, to the body, 
and which less deaden ras Wuyfs ro 
Aoyixdy: in at least two other places 
he opposes 76 Aoyixov to To maOnriKov 
{1I. 384, 61D), and again he identifies it 
with ro evraxrov as opposed to ro 
tapaxyaoes (II. 10260). To the same 
purport at a later time Eusebius, in a 
strain evidently not borrowed from 
the N.T., speaks (7. £. i. 2, 19) of the 
wild lawless men before the Flood as 
corrupting ra AoyiKd Kal rpepa ths 
avOpdrrav Wuxis oméppara: and again 
of Constantine (Vita Const. iv. 5,2: ef. 
Laud. Const. vii. 13) as sometimes 
taming the wild Scythians doyxais 
mpeoBetars (rational approaches (?)), 
changing them from a lawless and 
bestial life émi 76 NoytKdy Kat vopepor : 
and again Laud. Const. xvii. 6 of 
Noyixas rpopas uxais Aoyikais Katah- 
AyjAovs. These examples quite suifice 
to set aside whatever presumption 
against this interpretation might arise 
from the undoubted fact that the sub- 
stantive Aoyos never means “reason ” 
in the N.T. Accordingly all the 
Latins have rationabile or rationale. 
Both the positive and the negative 
bearings of the word are in place 
here. The positive, because the in- 
visible food which Christians were to 
long for could not be one which left 
reason unnourished : it must be food 
capable of sustaining those powers 
by which man beholds truth, and 
becomes capable of wisdom. The 
negative meaning of the word has 
still more obviously a place here, 
because the former antithesis to the 
heathen life is still kept in mind. 
The food which nourished reason is 
also the food which directly or in- 
directly would calm down passion 
and appetite, the ruling powers of 
humanity in the heathen life, not 
indeed according to the teaching of 
the better heathen wisdom, but ac- 
cording to the maxims and instincts 
of ordinary heathen life. Thus we 
have here in this word an echo of 
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thoughts that have recurred here and 
there in the whole paragraph, in i, 13 
dva{wodpevor Tas oodvas ths Siavoias 
vpov, and again especially vygovres 
Tedelws ; iN ©. 14 pu) TUVTXNM. Tais mpd- 
TEpov ev TH ayvoia vuav émOvpiacs ; and 
in &. 22 in TH vmakxon THs adnOeias. 

”Adodos, guileless, is sometimes ap- 
plied to wine and other objects in the 
sense “unadulterated,” and doubtless 
that sense is contemplated here. 
Those who assume Aoy:kov to refer to 
the Word of the Gospel naturally 
take adodoy to mean unmixed with 
false doctrine and otherwise unfalsi- 
fied (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 2, um mepemarodvres 
ev travoupyia pndé Sodovvres Tov Aoyov 
tov Ocov). Butboth the context and the 
form of expression (r6 AoyiKov adoAov 
yaa, on which see below) render it 
unlikely that St Peter means to con- 
trast adodov yada with other milk 
which zs adulterated. He is thinking 
only of the child at its mother’s 
breast, and to him milk is, as such, 
the kind of food which by the nature 
of the case cannot be adulterated. 
This, he implies, is the characteristic 
of the spiritual sustenance which 
proceeds directly from God Himself. 
The guile (SoAos) implied in adulte- 
ration is doubtless thought of in the 
use of the word usually meaning 
“ouileless,” probably not without an 
indirect opposition to mdyra SdXdov in 
the preceding verse: in v. 22 St Peter, 
in Isaiah’s words, says of Christ that 
no “guile” (dcAes) was found in his 
mouth. But the deceitful mixture 
intended must be rather moral than 
formally doctrinal : it must be mixture 
with disguised elements derived from 
heathen ways of thinking. 

What then after all is the milk 
intended? The definite article before 
Aoyixov cannot naturally be taken as 
bidding them choose out for their 
longing such milk as is AoyKoy and 
adodov. It must therefore mean “that 
Aoytxov adordov milk” of which they 
knew well already. This could only 
be a Divine grace or spirit coming 
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directly from above. Newly born 
from above, they must also seek their 
nourishment from above, at once life 
and light, power and wisdom ; what 
St John (1 John ii. 20, 27) by another 
figure calls ‘the anointing from the 
Holy One, which is true and is no 
falsehood.” ‘“ If we were regenerated 
unto Christ,” says Clement (Paed. i. 
6, p. 127 ed. Potter), “He who re- 
generated us nourishes us with His 
own milk, the Word; for every thing 
which gives birth to aught else seems 
at once to supply nourishment to 
its offspring.” Such Divine influence 
would come to them only in the turn- 
ing of their own hearts and minds in 
directions according with what they 
knew to be Divine purposes, i.e. in 
that turning which in the already 
cited passage of Romans (xii. 2) is 
called an dvaxaivwo.s tod voos eis TO 
Soxysacery ti Td GéAnpa Tod Oeod, TO 
dyabov kal evapeoroy kal Tréevov. 

This interpretation harmonises with 
the probable sense of the difficult 
corresponding verse of James (i. 21), 
where the ¢uduros Adyos to be re- 
ceived cannot without serious violence 
to language be taken for any external 
word, Gospel or other, but must mean 
God’s voice within. Nor is it im- 
possible that this ¢uduros Aoyos of 
St James suggested the choice of word 
here. St James’s use of Adyos is in 
fact a link between the ordinary 
biblical use of the word and_ its 
secondary sense as “reason,” in con- 
nexion with which, as we have seen, 
Aoytxos as used here must be inter- 
preted. The rational or spiritual 
element in man, or whatever else we 
call it, is to St James God’s word 
in man, God speaking within. Cf. 
Ath., Or. contra Gent. 30—34. 

Thus therendering “spiritual” (R.V.) 
contains only a part of the meaning 
of Aoyicov: but no single word is 
satisfactory. “Reasonable” is vague 


and ambiguous, and “rational,” though 
literally correct, suggests wrong asso- 
ciations. 

émuroOnaare, long for] A word 
much used (with its derivatives) by 
St Paul, occurring also in the enig- 
matic quotation in Jas. iv. 5, often 
expresses strong desire of any kind. 
But in St Paul it always refers to the 
longing for the presence of absent 
friends, except in 2 Cor. y.2 (the longing 
for new habitations already provided 
in the heavens, the true and proper 
body). In St James it is God’s yearn- 
ing after the spirit which He set to 
dwell in man. So here the word was 
probably chosen to suggest that the 
milk was the true appointed food, not 
simply the best among many, but the 
one which had the prerogative of a 
kind of natural affinity. To long for 
this milk was to follow an instinct, 
but an instinct easily overridden by 
perverse cravings such as those of 
malice, guile, hypocrisy, envy, and evil 
speaking, and so needing to be culti- 
vated. 

On the whole clause the fifth and 
sixth chapters of Clem. Paed. i. are 
worth reading, though it is difficult 
to extract any single passage but the 
sentence quoted above, and the whole 
discussion of the relation of Christ as 
the Word to men as partakers of 
Divine milk is fanciful and confused. 

iva év adr ad&bire eis cwrnpiar, 
that thereby ye may grow unto sal- 
vation] In some, by no means all, 
of the late mss. but not in any 
early MS. or version eis cwrnpiay is 
omitted. 

ev avT@ avénOnre is doubtless founded 
on Eph. iv. 15, dAnOevorres Sé ev ayarn 
(the positive of what St Peter says 
negatively in v. 1) avénowper eis adrov 
Ta mavra, where in the next verse (as 
also in Col. ii. 19) we hear of the 
growth (avénow) of all the body 
through the éemiyopnyia coming into 
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it from its head, Christ. St Peter 
does not here dwell on the corporate 
life which is St Paul’s main point, 
though it is implied a little further 
on in 2 5, and again in iv. 10: but 
the émyopnyia of St Paul (cf. Gal. iii. 
5; Phil. i. 19) answers to what St 
Peter calls milk. 

ev avt@ is “in the power of it,” 
“in virtue of it.” In putting forward 
growth as a definite purpose, St Peter 
marked the strongly practical and 
ethical character of the Gospel as he 
conceived it; all is to tend to the 
strengthening and development of 
character towards perfection. 

The addition of cis cwrnpiay (an- 
swering to rov duvayevoy cdoa Tas 
Wuxas vuoy said by St James (i. 21) of 
“the inborn word”) does not change 
the character of the purpose. Salva- 
tion in the fullest sense is but the 
completion of God’s work upon men, 
the successful end of their probation 
and education. 

3. «f eyevoacGe Ste xpnatos o 
kupwos, if ye have tasted that the Lord 
is good) For «i many authorities read 
eirep (not used in N.T. except by St 
Paul), with the same sense more defi- 
nitely expressed. Ei with the aor. 
probably! does not here mean “if at 
the time when you became Christians 
ye tasted,” but “if ever before now ye 
tasted”; cf. 1 Tim. v. 10, xjpa karane- 
yéo0w...ci érexvorpopnoev «.t.rA. The 
words that follow come from Ps. 
XXXiii. (xxxiv.) 9, yedcaoOe Kal idere 
Sri xpnoros 6 Kvptos, the kal iSere being 
omitted as less appropriate to what 
has preceded. In iii. 10—12 five 
verses of the same Psalm are defi- 
nitely quoted. At first sight it might 
be thought that éyevoacde fixed xpn- 
ards to the special sense which it 
sometimes has in reference to articles 
of food, marking them as of high 
quality, usually in soundness, but 
sometimes, it would seem, in flavour 
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(cf. Le. v. 39 of wine). This however 
is fallacious. The Hebrew is merely 
AND “good”; and ypyoros is the usual 
(though not constant) rendering of 
3 when applied to Jehovah in the 
Psalms (e.g. evi. 1; evii. 1). If the 
Psalmist had any special reason for 
choosing the unusual word ‘‘taste” for 
“try,” “make experience,” it was pro- 
bably that the next two verses refer 
to wants such as hunger: “there is 
no want to them that fear Him: 
the young lions do lack and suffer 
hunger : but they that seek the Lord 
shall not want any good thing”: and 
thus experience of God as the boun- 
tiful giver of food to all flesh might 
seem to be appropriately expressed 
by the word “taste.” An analogous 
feeling might have guided St Peter’s 
choice of the quotation: that is, his 
eyevoacbe was meant to be specially 
appropriate with yada, not with xpn- 
otros. Such past experience as the 
Asiatic Christians already had of the 
Divine milk would lead them up to a 
higher experience of the graciousness 
and goodness of Him from whom it 
came. Hlsewhere in the N.T. this 
word when used of God usually ex- 
presses His gracious longsuffering 
(Le. vi. 35; Rom. ii. 4; and the sub- 
stantive Rom. ii. 4; xi. 22 ter; Eph. 
ii. 7), but in Tit. iii. 4 it has a some- 
what wider sense, and so doubtless 
here, as His lovingkindness. 

A partial parallel to this clause 
occurs in Heb. vi. 4, 5, with reference 
to Jews who in becoming Christians 
had had a genuine Christian experi- 
ence, being enlightened with the new 
light from heaven, and “tasting of the 
heavenly gift...and tasting Oeod pjya 
to be good” (cadov being predicative, 
as R.V. mg.). The difference is that 
St Peter carries the experience a 
step higher. The passage at the 
same time illustrates the true sense 
of ro AoyiKov adodov yadda, as being 
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not any concrete teaching, but rather 
what is variously described as the 
heavenly gift, holy spirit, word of 
God, powers of the age to come. 

In the Psalm 6 xvpios stands for Je- 
hovah, as it very often does, the Lxx. 
inserting and omitting the article 
with xdpcos on no apparent principle. 
On the other hand the next verse 
shews St Peter to have used o kvptos 
in its commonest though not universal 
N.T. sense, of Christ. It would be rash 
however to conclude that he meant 
to identify Jehovah with Christ. No 
such identification can be clearly made 
out in the N.T. St Peter is not here 
making a formal quotation, but merely 
borrowing O.T. language, and apply- 
ing it in his own manner. His use, 
though different from that of the 
Psalm, is not at variance with it, 
for it is through the xpyordr7s of the 
Son that the ypnororns of the Father 
is clearly made known to Christians : 
“he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” 

4. mpos ov mpocepxopevor, unto 
whom drawing nigh| These, at first 
sight easy words, are found to stand 
considerably in need of explanation 
when we see to what they lead. The 
rest of the sentence speaks of the 
Lord (év) solely as a living stone, 
evidently the cornerstone, and of those 
who are described as “drawing nigh 
to Him” as being built up a spiritual 
house. In this relation of cornerstone 
to other stones in a house there is 
nothing obviously answering to the 
relation between One to whom men 
draw nigh and those who draw nigh 
to Him, whether for worship or to 
obtain help or for any other purpose. 
The phrase itself on examination 
proves to be less usual than it looks. 
The familiar language about coming 
to Christ is entirely derived from Mt. 
xi. 28 (Sedre mpods pe) and a few verses 
of John vi. (35, 37, 44 f., 65), with one 


from the preceding (v. 40), and one 
from the following (vii. 37) chapter 
(épx. mpos): compare xiv. 6, ovdeis 
épxera mpos Tov matépa «t.A. With 
the compound verb zpocépyopar in 
the N. IT. we find exclusively the 
simple dative, and even this usage, 
except when it is used for external 
physical approach, is confined to 
Hebrews (iv. 16; vii. 25; xi. 6; ef. 
X. I, 22 (abs.)), where it means ap- 
proach for worship and prayer, as it 
often does in the uxx., chiefly for WJ 


and 17), both meaning “ draw near,” 


and often rendered by éeyyif{w. The 
only places where mpocépxouar with 
mpos followed by the name of God 
occurs in the Lxx. are I Sam. xiv. 36, 
where it means approach for oracular 
consultation, and Ps. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 6, 
the very Psalm, that is, from which 
St Peter has just been borrowing. 
Three verses before the words yev- 
oacde kal idere dT ypnotos 6 KUpLos We 
read mpocéAOate mpos avrov (i.e. Tov 
Kuptov) kal Portia Onte, kal Ta mpdowra 
vay od pm KatTacyvy67: and it is 
difficult not to think that these words 
(mpovédOare mpos avrov) are here ap- 
propriated by St Peter. But in what 
sense? In the xx. they are a mis- 
translation of the Heb.: “they looked 
(10°37) unto Him.” The true sense 
of the Heb. here is not only inter- 
esting in itself, but apposite to our 
passage. The verb is but once else- 
where used of looking to God, and 
in that one place (Is. xxii. 11) it is 
not a looking for help (see v. 8 which 
suggested it). The Psalmist’s con- 
ception is that, in turning their faces 
towards God, they were lit up with 
the light shining from His face, so 
that the gloom disappeared : and this 
lightening of faces with the light of 
God’s face is analogous to the build- 
ing up of the living stones in union 
with the living stone in heaven. But, 
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though a sense of this analogy may 
have been present to St Peter’s mind, 
we have no right to look beyond the 
usual sense of mpocepxopevor, the word 
which he actually uses. Its difficulty 
consists in its suggestion of motion, 
where the image which follows sug- 
gests rest; and thus we might have 
expected rather mpockeipevos as in II 
Is. lvi. 3; Ez. xxxvii. (16 én’ adrév,) 19. 
The true explanation doubtless lies in 
(évra and (évres. The union of the 
many living stones with the one living 
stone is not a quiescent juxtaposition 
effected once for all. It implies a 
perpetual conscious drawing nigh of 
the many stones to the one stone, 
made possible and made necessary by 
the fact that they live and that He 
lives, 

It deserves notice that the two 
verbs mpdoxetpac (see above) and mpoo- 
€pxopuat, are used indifferently by the 
Lxx. for the “sojourning” (sc. with 
the people of God), 113, of a “so- 
journer,” 14 (usually mpoonAvros, some- 
times mdporxos: see Additional Note), 
This special application of zpocép- 
xopa, both as a verb and as latent in 
mpoonAvtos, understood (as late usage 
suggested) with reference to adhesion 
_ to the Jewish faith rather than settle- 
_ ment in the Jewish land, may well 
have here been present to St Peter’s 
mind. The Christians of Asia Minor 
were not only members of a new Dis- 
persion, but were proselytes in a new 
sense, joined not only to a holy people, 
but to the manifested Christ its 
Head. 

Aldov Cavra, a living stone] Here 
we begin to touch a remarkable com- 
bination of ideas drawn from different 
passages of the O. T., all more or less 
completely quoted in wv. 7, 8. First 
we have Is. xxviii. 16, setting forth 
the cornerstone laid in Sion: from 
this passage St Paul in Rom. ix. 33 
(cf. x. 11) had taken the first and last 
words, but substituted for the corner- 
stone the stone of stumbling spoken 
of in another chapter ; and in Eph. ii. 
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20 he had adopted from it the one 
word dkxpoywvaiov. Next we have 
the great passage from Ps. exviii. 


‘22f., cited by our Lord Himself, as 


we read in all the first Three Gospels 
(Mt. xxi. 42 || Mc. xii. tof. || Le. xx. 
17), and again by St Peter when on his 
trial for the healing of the man at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
(Acts iv. 11). And thirdly we have 
Is. viii. 14, with the idea of a stone 
of stumbling, quoted in Rom. ix. 32 f., 
but, as we have seen, inserted into 
the quotation of Is. xxviii, 16. A 
fourth passage which goes yet fur- 
ther, Dan. ii. 34 f., 45 (the stone cut 
without hands, falling and crushing 
the image to powder), has apparently 
suggested the additional comment on 
the quotation from Ps. exviii. which 
we find in Le. (xx. 18) and probably 
in Mt. (xxi. 44); but there is no other 
trace of it in the N. T. 


The phrase Aidov (avra, like the 
correlative Aldo. Cévres, has nothing 
answering to it in either language or 
idea in the QO. T., which in like man- 
ner knows nothing of a house or 
temple whereof the stones are men. 
The apparent contradiction in terms 
living stone is of course intentional. 
The inward relation of Christ to the 
Church or congregation of His people 
cannot be represented by any relation 
of a single human being to other 
human beings. Father, Elder Brother, 
King, Priest, Advocate and the like do 
not touch the kind of relation which 
holds the central place in the apostolic 
doctrine of Christ. Images drawn 
from external nature are alone avail- 
able, and that of course but imper- 
fectly ; the chief being the relation of 
the head to the body; while among 
others is this, the relation of the cor- 
nerstone to the building. But though 
the distinctive relation of Christ to 
His members can thus be imaged by 
the cornerstone, that figure entirely 
fails to set forth anything belonging 
to the personality of men or the per- 
sonality of their Lord. For the purpose 
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of indicating how the image needed to 
be completed in this direction, it was 
enough to add the one word “living” 
in each place, not only justifying the 
preparatory phrase about “drawing 
nigh unto Him,” but preparing the 
way for other language respecting 
the spiritual temple. 

It is to be observed that in this 
verse, in which St Peter is explicitly 
setting forth his own teaching, before 
he cites the O. T. passages in illus- 
tration, he uses no such word as 
“cornerstone” or “ head of the corner.” 
Perhaps he felt that the definite word 
would have had at least the appear- 
ance of incongruity with mpocep- 
xouevot, which after all expressed 
better the literal truth; and that it 
was enough for the moment to indt- 
cate the thought of the cornerstone 
by immediately inserting a catchword 
or two from each of the two great 
passages relating to the cornerstone 
(amodedokipacpevoy, €kAEKTOV EvTULO?). 

vd avOperarv pev arobedokimacpevov, 
though rejected by men] This next 
parenthetical clause (v76...€vripov) is 
with its wév and dé like other pre- 
vious clauses in which the principal 
point is contained in the second 
member, and the first member leads 
up to it by contrast. So i. 7, 8, 20. 
In such cases pév and dé may be para- 
phrased by “though” and “yet.” 

vmo avOperev pev amrodeSoKiyacpevor. 
This last word comes from Ps. exvii. 
(exvili.) 22, which we shall have to con- 
siderinv.7. Itisone of the lesscommon 
LXx. renderings of DN!2, being con- 
fined to this text and Jeremiah!, and is 
used for no other Hebrew word. The 
other chief renderings of the Hebrew 
are e€ovdevow and draGéopar, and so 
St Luke in reporting St Peter’s words 
in Acts iv. 11 translates it by 0 éfou- 
OemnOcis. It means simply to reject 
or refuse in opposition to choosing, 


1 DN is used eleven times in Jere- 
miah and seven times is rendered in the 
Lxx. by drrodoKimd fw. 
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often with contempt entering into the 
refusal. It is used equally of God 
refusing men, and men refusing God 
or His word or His statutes or judge- 
ments. Azodokipafe, a common 
classical word, is a tolerable render- 
ing, but is mostly used for rejection 
after trial, an idea which the Hebrew 
word does not contain. In the N. T., 
not reckoning quotations, it is used 
twice in the Synoptic Gospels of our 
Lord’s rejection (Me. viii. 31 || Le. ix. 
22, vd (ard) Tov mpecBuTepwov Kat 
(rév) dpxvepéwv x.t.A.: Le. xvii. 25, 
amo ths yeveas travtns), and in Heb. 
xii. 17 of Esau. 

St Peter here passes over “the 
builders” spoken of in the Psalm, and 
substitutes dv@pémev, both a wider 
and here a fitter word, however we 
understand the builders. So expand- 
ed, the phrase is an echo of various 
O. T. passages, though without any 
close imitation. Perhaps we may 
cite the Hebrew words of II Is. liii. 3 
“despised and abandoned by men” 
(such is the meaning, not “rejected of 
men”), though the Lxx. goes altogether 
astray; perhaps also II Is. xlix. 7, but 
the meaning is not certain so far as 
“man” is concerned (LXx. again a- 
stray); and again Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 7 
(6verdos avOparrov Kai eEovbévnua aod). 
By “men” St Peter doubtless means 
mankind in its two great classes, 
Jews and Gentiles. The rejection by 
the Jews was told in the Gospels: 
rejection by the Gentiles was a matter 
of current experience in the life of 
every day. Nothing was so repellent 
and absurd in the eyes of the ordinary 
heathen as the idea of faith in a 
crucified Jew and the acknowledge- 
ment of Him as a present Lord. 
Every recipient of this Epistle, by the 
very fact that he was a Christian, had 
turned his back on public opinion as 
an unsafe guide to the judgement of 
God. 

mapa dé Oe exdexrov evripov, yet 
with God chosen, precious] These 
two epithets come from Is. xxviii. 16, 
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quoted formally, though, as we shall 
see, with modifications, in ». 6. ; 
*ExkAexrov stands in the place of }M2 
“trial,” “ proving,” }N2 {a8 “a stone of 
proving,” i.e. a stone tried and proved, 
the natural translation of which would 
have been X. doxepor (Soxyudtw 14 times 
represents this Hebrew verb), and 
would thus have stood in formal 
Opposition to drodeSoxysacpévoyv. But 
doubtless éxAexros was really meant 
as the translation of another word 
differing by the substitution of 1 for 
final ;, viz. 132 from 113, “to choose,” 
many times rendered by éxdéyouat, éx- 
Aexros. The same substitution has 
occurred in the Luxx. reading of Prov. 
xvii. 3, and the converse substitution 
in Prov. viii. 10 (ypvoioy deSoxipac- 
pévoy, W232). Indeed (for other Heb. 
words) we find AiOovs ékAexrovs in 
II Is. liv. 12 ; and avrés (the house of 
God) otkoSopetrar AiOors éxAexTois in 
2 Hsdras v. 8. Cf. Henoch viii. 1, p. 82 f. 
Dillm., @SevEe Sé avrois kal TO orid- 
Bew kat To KaAN@micew Kat Tovs ékdeEK- 
tous AiOous kat ra Badica (so Cedren. 
Hist. Comp. 10D). In sense however 
the difference is less than it appears. 
If Sd«pov would have expressed posi- 
tive worth, éxAexrov expresses the 
same, and something more, a pre- 
eminence of positive worth. The Luxx. 
translators, starting from the sense 
“ choice,” may very well have thought 
of the stone as not only “choice” but 
“chosen”: the one idea is only a 
modification of the other, and pro- 
bably St Peter had both in view. 
He was the more likely to contem- 
plate the literal participial sense 
‘“‘chosen,” (1) because Jehovah’s de- 
signation of His Servant as His Elect 
was an idea conspicuous in Messianic 
prophecy (II Is. xlii. 1, where see 
Cheyne’s note); (2) because according 
to St Luke’s record (ix. 35) the voice 


1 [The passage runs thus in the. 
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from heaven at the Transfiguration 
had pronounced our Lord to be 6 vios 
pov 6 ékAeAcypévos (true reading: cf. 
the Western reading in John i. 34, drt 
ovTOs é€oTw 6 ekAeKTOs TOU Oeot); and 
(3) on account of the corresponding 
phrase yévos éxXexrév which he was 
about to quote in v. 9: the corner- 
stone and the other stones were alike 
chosen of God in His counsel before 
the worlds (mpoeyvwopévov in i, 20 
answering to xara mpoyveow in i, 2)4 
"Evrizoy stands in Is. xxviii. 16 for 
1p’, the common word for “precious,” 
“costly,” chiefly in the literal material 
sense, and especially applied to stones, 
whether gems or choice building- 
stones (Kings and Chron.: see esp. 
1 Kings vii. g—11). Tipwos (occurring 
some twenty-seven times) is a much 
commoner rendering than évripos; but 
these words are not used indifferently. 
Tiwsos is used where a simple dis- 
criminative epithet is needed: once 
only (Ps. cxvi. 15 =cxv. 6 Lxx.) where 
preciousness in the estimation of God 
or men is spoken of (riywos évavriov 
Kupiov 6 @avaros Tt. ociwy avrod). On 
the other hand this, so to speak, per- 
sonal preciousness belongs obviously 
to three of the passages where évripos 
occurs (1 Sam. xxvi. 21, &vriysos Wuy7 
pov ev oOadpots cov: Ps. xxi. (Ixxii.) 
14, évrysov To dvopa avTa@y every 
avrov: II Is. xliii.4, aq’ ob &vripos éyévou 
evavtiov éuod). The fourth passage 
(Is. xiii. 12) has virtually the same 
idea, highly prized and so rare [riuuos, 
it is true, also means “rare” in 1 Sam. 
iii. 1]; and in the fifth (Job xxviii. 10, 
mav dé evripov Wev pov 6 opbadrpds) 
the range is vague. [It is used in the 
narrower sense=riu.os in Tobit xiii. 
16, oikodopnOnoera ... campeip@ kat 
opapayd@ kal AiO@ evriu@ ra Teiyn cov: 
as also in Dion Cass. Liv. 23, éx@mara 
...) Kal €repa Twa evripa kextnoa: and 


1 In r Sam. xxvi. 21; Job xxviii. 10; 
Psi lxxi, 143) 1s, xiii.12/s xiii. 453 Dan. ii. 
7 (Th.) &rysos is used to represent 
words from the root 19; cf. évtipwOjrw 
(2 Kings i. 13 f.). 
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nYs ew éxrexton éntIMoN Kat AUTOL WS AiGor CwvTes OlKO00- 


virtually in Demosth. c. Dionysod. Ix. 
p. 1285; Plat. Zeg. v. 7424. But 
this sense is very rare.]| Thus ap- 
parently the uxx. habitually uses 
évrmos not as exactly “precious” 
(riuwos), but rather as “held precious ” 
(év tyun). This distinction may have 
been helped by the fact that in clas- 
sical Greek évriyos almost always 
means “held in honour,” i.e. “ honour- 
ed” “honourable,” from the commoner 
sense of riuy, this sense being also 
found several times in the Lxx. (in- 
cluding Isaiah?) and Apocrypha; and 
that which is “eld precious” is also 
“held in honour.” The Hebrew sub- 
stantive ‘2! indeed came to mean 
“honour” in Esther and Daniel (as 
also various cognate words in rab- 
binical writers, see Levy-Fleischer 
WEB AV 7orl.: ike 267 f) though 
there is no trace of this Aramaic 
modification till long after Isaiah’s 
time. The connexion between the 
two ideas is readily seen in our words 
“estimable,” “estimation,” which com- 
bine them. Accordingly in our pas- 
sage it is probable enough that the 
Lxx. translators would not have cared 
to distinguish between preciousness 
and honour, more especially as ék- 
Aexrov has a similar double grade of 
meaning, “choice” and “chosen.” This 
comprehensiveness of sense is still 
more likely to have been present to 
St Peter. In the three other places 
of the N.'T. where évriyos occurs 
(Uc; vii. 2; xiv. 3; Phil) ii; 209) the 
sense is clearly “honoured” or “hon- 
ourable.” Further, in interpreting 
the word here we have to bear in 
mind 7 ryuy in v. 7, which certainly 
refers back to it, and is not likely to 
be used with a wholly different con- 
ception of rij. Now, as we shall 
see presently, though there is no 
reason to exclude the idea of price in 
ve. 7, this idea requires some exten- 
sion to make it appropriate to the 


context. The words zapa 6e@ inserted 
by St Peter set forth in the first 
instance the choiceness and precious- 
ness of the cornerstone as referred to 
the unerring Divine judgement in 
opposition to its refusal by men. 
But, as we shall see in v. 7, the whole 
phrase expresses a relation to God 
Himself over and above the appeal to 
the truth of His estimation. 

5. Kat avrot ws AiOou Cavtes oiKko- 
Sopetabe, ye also, as living stones, are 
being builded| Some good authori- 
ties (Alexandrian) read éezorxodopeto de, 
probably from a desire to bring out 
clearly the supposed connexion, build- 
ing upon the one stone,—a wrong 
sense, as there is no suggestion of the 
stone as a foundation here: Eph. ii. 
20 was very likely to suggest the 
compound. (In Acts xx. 32 ofkodoph- 
ca is similarly corrupted to éorxodo- 
pijoa, but only in the Syrian text.) 
A more appropriate compound here 
than ézoxodopjoa would be cvvorko- 
Sounoa, used in the very similar 
passage Eph. ii. 22. Beyond the 
tacit reminiscence of the cornerstone 
in Isaiah and the Psalm, the latter 
quoted in v. 7, there is nothing 
throughout these two verses to spe- 
cify the relation of the many living 
stones to the one living stone, except 
the initial rpds dv mpocepxopevor: but 
doubtless these words are meant to 
rule the whole. Personal approach of 
the company of the living stones is 
the instrumentality by which they are 
built up into a spiritual house. This 
image of building, as the formation of 
a unity out of many parts, is in various 
forms common in St Paul, specially in 
Rom., 1, 2 Cor., Eph. ; elsewhere it is 
found only in Acts ix. 31; xx. 32, 
Jude 20, and here. Sometimes (e.g. 
1 Th. v. 11) the building up is of 
individuals singly,sometimes (e.g. Eph. 
il. 21; iv. 12) it is of the body or 
society as a whole, sometimes as here 
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Meta Ge oikos mrvevpaTikos Eis iepaTevma ayLov, avevéeyKat 


it is of the individual members of a 
society as making up the society. 

Some good commentators take oiko- 
Sopeio be as the imperative, but cer- 
tainly wrongly. The strain from here 
to v. Io inclusive is continuous, as- 
sertive here as further on, being 
thus analogous to the indicatives of 
i. 6, 8 bis, and to the sense of i. 21. 
It is remarkable that St Peter habit- 
ually uses the aorist for his impera- 
tives, even when we might expect 
the present: the only exceptions 
(two or three) are preceded by words 
removing all ambiguity; (ii. 11, if 
dréxeoOe is the right reading, with 
mapakak@ preceding ;) ii. 17 dyarare, 
PoBeiode, tysare, with riujoare pre- 
ceding; and iv. 12f. &eviferGe and 

xaipere, with wn preceding. 
' The voice is doubtless the passive, 
not the reflexive middle: so 1 Cor. 
iii. 9, Geod yap eopev ouvepyoi: Beod 
yedpytov, Be0d oixodoun éeore (cf. Col. 
ii. 7); though there is a sense in 
which the building up could be de- 
scribed as an act of the Christian 
society itself, cf. Eph. iv. 16, 76 cépa... 
Thv avénow Tod oeparos ToLetraL eis 
oikodopny EavTov ev ayann. 

The present doubtless is not that 
of mere fact but of continuous pro- 


cess, answering to the avéeu eis vaov 


dyvov ev xvpim of Eph. ii. 21, and 
again to the words just quoted from 
Eph. iv. 16, ryv avénow rod coparos 
qouetrat els oikodopny éavrov, and their 
parallel in Col. ii. 19, €& 06 may 7d cdpa 
...avéer THY av&noiv Tod Oeov. The 
present tense here stands in contrast 
to the aorist of Eph. ii. 20 (emovkodo- 
pnOévres ert TO Oepehio Tov droarohov 
kai mpodnrav), which refers to the 
original foundation: so also in Col. 
ii. 7 the original but also permanent 
“rooting” (€pprtwpévor, on which see 
Lightfoot) is contrasted with ézro:ko- 
Sopodpevor év adt@ kat BeBarodpevor TH 
miore.: see also the process described 


in Acts ix. 31. As the cornerstone 
and all the stones are living, so also 
the house is living, and its building 
is strictly not a fabrication but a 
growth. 

oikos myeupartkos eis ieparevpa aytov, 
a spiritual house for a holy act of 
priesthood] This is the true reading, 
eis being omitted in the Syrian text 
so as to make the two phrases exactly 
symmetrical, and also in accordance 
with v. 9, Bacidevov ieparevpa. Con- 
versely, some Fathers insert eis (in) 
before “house” and read ofkov or oikous. 
Some recent editors, accepting eis, 
place a comma after mvevpatikos, and 
thus retain the two phrases as sepa- 
rate clauses, in apposition in sense 
though not in form, “a spiritual house, 
as a holy priesthood.” There is no 
intrinsic difficulty in so understand- 
ing eis, but the change of form with- 
out an apparent change of meaning 
cannot readily be explained, and a 
much better sense is given by taking 
the whole as one continuous clause 
(so ng. of R.V.) 

‘Teparevya belongs to a peculiar late 
group of words, all connected with the 
idea of priesthood, not simply the 
sacredness or even the performance 
of sacred rites, but the function of an 
official priesthood. The first traces 
of any of them are Plat. Polit. 290p. 
iepatixy (Egyptian); Arist. Pol. iii. 14 
(1285 BIO) lteparixal O@voiae and vii. 
8 (1328 B 13) lepareia (tiv epi ro 
Geiov emipédAerav nv kadovow iepareiar, 
explained further on [1329 4 27 ff.] as 
the function of 7d raév tepéwy yévos). 
The substantive iepareds is known 
only from inscriptions ; but the verb 
ieparevo (-opar) is not very uncommon 
in late writers. The definite force 
of these words (derived from iepaopat, 
to serve as a priest) is seen in fepari- 
kat Ovoia, which in Greek religion 
are sacrifices such as only priests 
might offer, as distinguished from 
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those offered by fathers of families, 
state officials, or other lay persons 
(see K. F. Hermann, Gottesd. Alt. d. 
Gr. §7, 2; § 33, 8). The derivative 
feparevpa is confined to the Greek 
Bible and Christian writers ; the fun- 
damental passage being Ex. xix. 6, 
whence it is repeated in a Lxx. inter- 
pretation, Ex. xxiii. 22, and borrowed 
in a passage to which we shall have 
to return, 2 Mace. ii. 17. 

Without entering now into the de- 
tails of Ex. xix. 6, it is enough to 
observe here (1) that ieparevpa stands 
for the plural 0°25 “priests,” ex- 
pressed in Greek by iepeis in Apoc. i. 
6; v. 10 (where the same passage is 
reproduced): and (2) that the trans- 
lators must have meant iepdrevya as a 
collective substantive in the singular 
in place of iepeis, preferring this form 
in order to make it harmonise with 
Bacidevov, which there is strong reason 
to think they meant as a substantive, 
a kingdom or race of kings (not as the 
adjective “royal ”), just as the author 
of 2 Macc. ii. 17 evidently understood 
them, and as the Apoc. in both 
places (i. 6; v. 10) uses Bactdeiar. 
(So Philo distinctly in De sobr. x11. p. 
402, though in the sense “palace” : 
his reference De Abr. xu. p. 9 is 
ambiguous.) Having elsewhere used 
fepareia in the abstract sense of “priest- 
hood,” the translators may well have 
adopted or even coined iepdrevpa to 
express the concrete sense, after the 
analogy of orparevya. In 1 Pet. ii. this 
sense of a collective concrete priesthood 
is manifestly retained in v. 9. But in 
v. 5 much force is gained by taking it 
in what is etymologically an equally 
legitimate sense, ‘‘act or office of 
priesthood.” (Adrpevya, a rare word 
confined to the tragedians, has the 
two corresponding senses.) Then it 
fits well in with both the preceding 
and the following phrases. The house 
built of living stones is defined as a 
spiritual house destined for a holy act 
of priesthood (i.e. in which this holy 
act is to be performed), and this act 
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of priesthood is next defined, viz. 
it is to offer up spiritual sacrifices &c. 
The added adjective wvevparixds an- 
swers tO mvevparixas With dvoias, but 
has also its own force: cf. Eph. ii. 22, 
els KaToukntypiov Tov Oeod ev mvevpart. 
The new dispensation of the Spirit 
introduces or gives effect to a new 
conception of the manner of God’s 
dwelling among men, not as in a 
material building among the other 
buildings of men, but in the inner 
self of each, and so in the whole 
society as united in heart and mind 
in His service. Cf. iv. 17; Heb. iii. 6. 
God dwells no longer in a house 
made with hands, as He once did, 
or rather once seemed to do, but in a 
society of men, whose acts as true 
members of the society are priestly 
acts on behalf of each other towards 
God. 

“Aywv might in one sense be ap- 
plied to any feparevpa, a priestly func- 
tion having no meaning except in 
relation to some conception or other 
of holiness. But in this context, 
associated with the twice repeated 
mvevpatikos, it must have a sense 
analogous to the ethical sense of 
a@yvos in i. 15, 16, and mean a priestly 
function worthy of the one Holy God, 
as distinguished from priestly func- 
tions which might with equal pro- 
priety be rendered towards unholy 
deities. How fitly this conception 
harmonises with mvevzatixos may be 
seen by comparing John iv. 23, 24 
(wvedpa 0 Oeds, Kal Tovs mpocKuvodyTas 
avrov évy mvevpate kal adnéecia dei 
mpookvvetv). The word was perhaps 
suggested, and is certainly illustrated, 
by St Paul’s mapacrjoa ra oopara 
vpaov Ovoiav (dcav ayiay (Rom. xii. 1), 
the presentation of this sacrifice be- 
ing further described as rHv Aoyiny 
Aarpelay voy, Aarpeiay there corre- 
sponding to iepdrevya here, 

dvevéykat mvevparikas buaias, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices] This use of 
avapép in regard to sacrifices comes 
exclusively from the Luxx, where it 
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stands for the most part either for 
npyn, to cause to ascend, to lift up, 


or for Opi, to cause to smoke 
(prevalently rendered by @upida), ava 
being evidently used in both cases to 
give something of the force of the 
Hebrew etymology: by a natural ex- 
tension dvapépw stands, though very 
rarely and exceptionally, for three or 
four other Hebrew verbs of offering. 
IIpoopépw on the other hand is the 
prevalent rendering of verbs which 
express offering as a bringing, or a 
bringing near. This sense of dvadépw 
occurs in several books of the Apo- 
crypha (Hsd.? Jud.! Bar.! 1 Mace. 
2 Macce.® including x. 7 [Cod. Ven. ; 
aliter Cod. A] tpuvovs dvépepov ro 
evod@aavtt KabapicOnvar roy éavTod 
rorov): in the N. T. it is confined to 
Ja. ii. 21 (Abraham offering Isaac, 
taken from Gen.); Heb. vii. 27, first 
of the old high priests, and imme- 
diately afterwards (if dvevéyxas not 
mpooeveyxas be the right reading) of 
Christ offering Himself; Heb. xiii. 15, 
of Christians offering Ouvciav aivécews 
(from Ps. xlix. (1.) 14, where there is 
an express opposition to the flesh 
of bulls and blood of goats, but 
where the Lxx. has @icov), a passage 
which directly illustrates the present 
passage, the only remaining instance. 
The verb is probably chosen with 
special reference to the following 
words : acceptability to God on high, 
rather than any intrinsic quality of 
the sacrifices, is the characteristic of 
this offering. 


mvevpatikas Ovoias. Taken in con- 
nexion with oikos mvevparixds, this 
phrase implies that St Peter cannot 
be thinking of any ritual acts what- 
ever, such as would be appropriately 
performed in a visible temple. It 
would have been natural to think of 
a new kind of ritual acts, if nothing 
more than a new kind of sacred house 
made with hands were in question. 
The sacrificial character of the acts 
contemplated must be closely akin 
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to those characteristics of the Chris- 
tian community which constituted it 
a Divine house built of living stones. 


Now each of the two Epistles of St 
Paul chiefly followed by St Peter con- 
tains a remarkable passage on the 
Christian sacrifice. First, the passage 
just referred to, Rom. xii. 1. It is 
the first sentence in the last or horta- 
tory part of the Epistle, and lays 
down the principle for all that fol- 
lows. The other occurs incidentally 
in the corresponding hortatory part of 
Ephesians (v. 1, 2), a few verses after 
the passage iv. 17—24, already so 
much used by St Peter. St Paul is 
speaking of the various duties which 
Christians owe to each other as mem- 
bers one of another. He comes at last 
to xpynoroi, evorAayxvor, xapiCopevor 
éavrots Kabds Kal 6 Oeds ev Xpior@ 
éxapioaro vpiv, “shewing grace to each 
other, forgiving each other, even as 
God in Christ shewed grace to you, 
forgave you: be ye therefore imitators 
of God, as beloved children, children 
answering love with love, and walk in 
love even as Christ loved you and 
gave Himself up for your sake an 
offering and sacrifice to God for a 
sweet-smelling savour (mpoodopay Kat 
Ovoiav TO Oe@ eis dopny ev@dias).” It 
cannot be reasonably doubted here 
that the whole contents of the sen- 
tence to the end are meant to be 
included in the imitation of God in 
Christ, that is, that the Ephesians 
are bidden to give up themselves for 
each other as an offering and sacrifice 
to God for a sweet-smelling savour, 
and that this offering is appealed to as 
the ruling principle of social duty (cf. 
Eph.v.25; 1 Johniii.16ff.). Strikingly 
similar language recurs in Phil. iv. 18 
in reference to an offering thus made 
to God by the Philippians on St Paul’s 
own behalf, ra map’ dpov, oopny evo- 
Sias, Ovoiay Sexrny, evdpecroy TO Oe@ 
(cf. ii. 17 7H Ovoia kal Aecroupyia THs 
miotews vuov). This passage in its 
turn reflects light on Rom. xii, 1, 
which contains no explicit reference 
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to the sacrifice of Christ, but which 
begins with an appeal “by the com- 
passions of God (oikrippdrv),” evidently 
referring back tothenArenOnre...€deet... 
ehenOdow...edenon of xi. 30 f., words 
which themselves rest on earlier pas- 
sages relating to the death of Christ 
(iii. 23 ff., 29 f.; v. I—11; viii. 31—39: 
compare o matnp Tov oiktippoy in 
2 Cor. i. 3 in connexion with ra maOn- 
pata Tov Xpisrod two verses lower). 
Thus the two passages are comple- 
mentary to each other, while both 
implicitly represent the Christian 
sacrifice, responsive to the sacrifice of 
Christ, as consisting in devotion of 
the life to social service, offered as to 
God in thanksgiving. 

Of the same nature doubtless are 
the “spiritual sacrifices” which St 
Peter contemplates as offered up 
in that “spiritual house” which is the 
Christian community. Acts of self- 
oblation to God for the service of 
the community are described as per- 
formed intheinvisible House inasmuch 
as they take their meaning from its 
encompassing presence and are the 
manifestations of its reality, the acts 
which set forth its abiding state. The 
House as the dwelling-place of God is 
defined simply by the presence of 
His indwelling Spirit, and these acts 
of self-oblation for the community 
are signs that His imspiring and 
uniting and ordering Spirit is in- 
deed present. In this sense they are 
(positively even more than negatively) 
emphatically “spiritual” sacrifices. 
Compare Phil. iii. 3 (according to the 
only natural construction), of mvevpare 
Oeod Narpevovres (Opposed to the up- 
holders of circumcision for Christians), 
answering by contrast to Heb. viii. 5, 
otrives [sC. tepets] vmodelypare kal oKia 
Aatpevovow tev emovpavioy, and xiii. 
10, of tH oKnYH AaTpevovTes: and the 
same idea of spiritual or living sa- 
crifice, by Christ and therefore also 
by Christians in Him, is indicated 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
other striking language, ix. 14, els rd 
Aatpevew Ged (dvrr preceded by os 
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dia mvedparos aiwviov éavtoy mpoon- 
veykev Guapov to Oe@ (cf. vii. 15 f., 
iepeds repos, Os OV KaTa vopmov evTodns 
capkimns yéyovev, adda kata Svvapw 
(wis dxaradvrov). It is worth notice 
that in the same Epistle (xiii. 15 f.) 
the twofold reference of sacrificial 
service, towards God and towards 
men, is likewise expressed, but under 
the form of two kinds of sacrifice, 
not, as with St Paul and apparently 
St Peter, under the form of two 
aspects of the same sacrificial life. 
©vcias stands for sacrifices in the 
widest sense of the word. The verb 
Ove, from which it is derived, meant 
originally not “to slaughter” but “ to 
smoke,” “to cause to smoke,” and so 
was applied to the typical ancient 
mode of, as it were, conveying a sacri- 
ficed object or offering of any kind to 
the gods, namely by converting it into 
smoke ascending towards the heavens. 
In the Lxx. 6vcia retains this breadth 
of usage, being by far the commonest 
rendering not only of M2}, the most 
general term denoting the sacrifice of 
a living victim, but also of nh, a 
tribute or gift, the most general word 
for sacrifices or offerings of a vegetable 
nature, though occasionally used in 
the same comprehensive sense as $uvcia 
itself. It thus includes every thing 
whatsoever that, having been a human 
possession, is solemnly surrendered to 
God. The other passages of the N.T. 
in which the dvoia: of Christians are 
directly or indirectly referred to have 
all been already mentioned, Rom. xii. 
1; Eph. v. 1, 2 (indirect); Heb. xiii. 
15 f.; and with reference to individual 
O@voiae Phil. ii. 17; iv. 18 If we go 
on to ask what class of Jewish sacri- 
fices were intended to supply the 
type of sacrifice here contemplated, 
the language of at least Romans 
and Hebrews is decisive for wholly 
retrospective sacrifices, sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, not of expiation. Heb. 
xili. 15 distinctly speaks of @uvciav 
aivécews, Which carries us back to 


Ps. xix. (1) 14 (AA), the sacrifice 
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mvevmatixas Ouoias evrrpoodéxtous be@ dia Inoov Xp- 


of “praise” opposed to the sacrifice 
of bulls and goats; the phrase being 
repeated at the end of the Psalm 
(v. 23) and again Ps. evi. (evii.) 22; 
exy. 8 (exvi. 17); having been origin- 
ally used | Lev. vii. 12 (2 uxx.), 13 (3), 
15 (5) with M2} prefixed] for a special 
form of the Levitical peace- or thank- 
offering (6vcia carnpiov) (cf. Kuobel- 
Dillmann on Lev. vii. 11 f.; Delitzsch 
on Heb. xiii. 15). Compare the rab- 
binical saying preserved in the Mid- 
rash Rabba on Leviticus xxii. 29 (Par. 
27 fin.), ‘All sacrifices shall hereafter 
cease; but the thank-offering ({37P 
171M) shall never cease.” 
evmpoodéxrous Oe@, acceptable to 
God] St Paul four times uses evmpoo- 
Sexros, once (Rom. xv. 16) for the Gen- 
tile collection on behalf of the Pales- 
tinian Jews considered as an oblation 
(wpoodopa). It is not used in the 
Lxx. or Apocrypha (the simple dexros 
being preferred in this sense, with 
déxyouar and mpoodéxopa: for verbs); 
but it was known to Greek religion 
(Schol. on Aristoph. Pax 1054, onpeious 
Til KaTavoel ei evmpdoadekros 7 Ovcia), 
and also to ordinary Greek language 
(Plut. Praec. Ger. Reip. 801 ¢). It 
represents here theevdpecrov r@ be@ of 
Rom. xii. 1, and the eis dapny evodias 
of Eph. v.2, an image derived from the 
ascending fragrance of sacrifices con- 
sumed by fire, often spoken of in the 
Pentateuch and Ezekiel; while all 
three modes of expression are united 
in Phil. iv. 18, with dexrds substituted 
for edmpoadexros. The order of the 
words mvevparixas Ovaias evmpoodéxtous 
(not Ovcias mvevparikas evmpoodéxrous) 
indicates that the sense is not “spi- 
ritual and acceptable” but “ spiritual 
and so acceptable.” Whatever might 
be the reflex and disciplinary value of 
external or ritual sacrifices, such as 
were offered by Gentiles and by Jews 
alike, they were not such as could be 
directly acceptable to God as worship- 
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ped in the light of the Gospel revela- 
tion, or even in the light of the 
prophetic revelation. The only sacri- 
fices for the offering of which the 
spiritual House of God was consti- 
tuted, and which God who is Spirit 
could receive with joy, were acts of 
self-surrender on the part of the living 
spirits of men. 


6a “Incotd Xpicrot, through Jesus 
Christ} With this full name St 
Peter concludes the sentence, dis- 
regarding the fact that our Lord was 
already referred to throughout its 
earlier part (v. 4). It would have 
been ambiguous to say 6¢ avrod : and 
further St Peter may have wished 
to lay the greater emphasis on the 
medium whereby the spiritual sacri- 
fices were acceptable to God, by 
keeping this office distinct from that 
of the Cornerstone. The preposition 
6.a expresses strictly intermediate- 
ness, the most definite form of which 
is what we call instrumentality. It 
is used in reference to our Lord in 
the N.T. in a great variety of rela- 
tions, as between God and the universe 
and expecially man, and again as 
between man and God, or between 
men as sharers in Divine gifts. It is 
absent from all the passages of St Paul 
which relate to sacrifice (in Eph. v. 
I, 2 indeed unavoidably), but stands 
virtually as here in Heb. xiii. 15 (dv 
avrod avapépapey k.7.A.: Cf. v. 21). 
Compare however St Paul’s thanks- 
givings said to be “through Jesus 
Christ” (Rom. i. 8; vii. 25; Col. iii. 
17); the Amen of men to God through 
Him answering to the Yea of God 
to men in Him in 2 Cor. i. 20; and 
the fruit of righteousness being to 
God’s glory and praise through Him in 
Phil.i. 11. But further, this use of dca 
pretixed to our Lord’s name cannot 
be separated from the similar use of 
ev, the force of which is indeed ‘more 
fundamental, though less easy to seize. 
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Taken by itself dca suggests individu- 
ality or distinctness of being, évsuggests 
unity orcommunity of being, while each 
idea is needed as a complement to 
the other. The mediation taught in 
the Bible is the mediation of a Head 
having many members: it is expressed 
in another form by St Paul in a single 
startling phrase (1 Cor. iii. 23), duets 
d€ Xpicrod Xpiotos Se Geod. This use 
of év is specially characteristic of 
Ephesians, and is used in iii. 12 in 
reference to access to the Father. 
Here, where the subject is sacrifice, 
mediation takes a special form. The 
fundamental fact of human existence 
is that it is a mediated existence, and 
all human action is true and right in 
so far as it is done in recognition of 
this mediation, that is, ultimately, 
“wrought in God” (Johniii.21). Sacri- 
fice, the test of the reality of love to 
God and to man, is then most true 
and right when it is, so to speak, 
merged in the sacrifice of Him who 
offered up Himself as our Head, His 
historical sacrifice being further the 
manifestation of His eternal relation 
to His Father and to man. It is 
“through Jesus Christ” that all things 
human are “acceptable to God,” but 
the sacrifices offered by men most of 
all, because it is in Christian sacrifice 
that the very meaning of faith in His 
mediation is most exactly expressed. 

6. diore wepiever ev ypapn, Because 
it stands thus in writing] Avr. is 
the true reading, not 86 kai. For the 
latter no authority whatever is cer- 
tainly known; it is probably a mere 
misprint of Erasmus, though per- 
petuated in the Received Text. On 
the use of d.dre see the note on i. 16. 

Again, the true text is ev ypad, 
not ev tp ypapy (Syrian), nor 7 ypady 
{an early and perhaps Alexandrian 
correction). 

mepéxer ev ypapy, a singular con- 
struction, for which the only other 


example usually cited is in a sup- 
posititious letter of Darius Hystaspes 
in Jos. Antig. xi. 4, 7, BovAopar yive- 
cba ravra xabos ev adry (rH emiaroA) 
mepiéxe. But it occurs also in Origen 
on Gen. vi. 9 (ii. 30 fin.), mepréver €v Tots 
éumpoobev Sru”Etnoe Aduex k.7.A., and 
in Adamantius, De recta fide (Cent. 
I1L.—1v.) i. (p. 16, ed. Wetst.), ores 
meptexer €v TH ypadn. Tleprex, origin- 
ally to comprehend, include, contain, 
was naturally used of books as 
“containing” their subject matter 
(Diod. i. 4; ii. 1; iii. 1 &c.; Plut. om. 
697 BE; 717 A; 7360): and the sub- 
stantive mepioxy was also sometimes 


‘used of the summary of the contents 


of a book (Schol. Thucyd. i. 131 ; and 
in Latin, Ausonius and Sulpicius of 
Carthage). But mepioyy occurs as 
clearly, without reference to the idea 
of contents, for a clause, a sentence, or 
even ashort passage ; so Cie. ad Att. xiii. 

25,3 (of dictating by totas repioyas as 
opposed tosyllabatim) ; Stob. Zel. Hth. 

li. 6, 3 (p. 22, 3 Mezn.), ppace dé kal 
rdxporedetrior THs TEPLOXNS, exer & 

ovrws «7.A.; Did. Trin. iii. 36 init., 
kal Thy eae map “lwavyn mepioxny 
Avrn d¢€[John xvii. 3]; Gregent. Disp. 
p. 606, ri dé eubaiver adtn 7 meptoxn Tod 
arixou [verse] Kat rA7Oos eipnyns (Ps. 
Ixxi.7; butsee below); Jo. Mosch. Prat. 
Spir. 32, kar’ oixovouiay Oeod nveywo- 
okero TO evayyédtoy ev © UmApxey H 
meptox?) 1) A€youaa Meravoeire x.7.d. 
The use in Acts viii. 32, 7 de TEPLOX? 
Tis ypapas jv dveyivookey 7 Rv avtn ‘Qs 
mpoBaroy «.r.d., is probably interme- 
diate, “the words of the passage of 
Scripture which he was reading were 
these” (see Meyer, who however 
wrongly disputes the existence of the 
sense last mentioned); and the same 
may be the sense in the passage of 
Gregentius cited above. This second- 
ary use of the substantive is probably 
derived from a transition in the mean- 
ing of the verb from the idea of con- 
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tents as included matter to that of 
contents as actual words. Thus 1 Mace. 
(xv. 2), 2 Mace. (xi. 16), and Josephus 
(Antig. xii. 4, 11; xiii.4,9; xiv. 10, 11) 
speak of epistles which mepiéxovar tov 
Tpomov rovroy (cf. Acts xxiii. 25; 2 
Mace. i. 24), and 2 Mace. (ix. 18; xi. 
22) of epistles mepieyovoas otras: 
so John Malal. Chronogr. (ix. p. 216), 
TO ovv nOikrov mpoeTeOn TrEpiexov OUTS 
°Ey ’Avtwoxela k.7.A., and (xviii. p. 449), 
amyayev dmrokpicets os .Meplexovcas Ou- 
tows Kovddns Baoided’s x.7.A.; Did. in 
Ps. xxxviii. 5, ‘Erépa 6€ mepiéxer ypapy 
{i.e. reading: the reading madaoras 
has been discussed] “Ido0d madauds 
k.7.A.: and thence it is an easy step to 
the impersonal sense “it stands thus,” 
“there are these words,” which we 
find here. It is to be remembered 
that ¢yw, and at least most of its 
compounds, have intransitive senses 
which are quite as legitimate though 
not as common as their transitive 
senses; and further that we have 
examples of impersonal as well as 
intransitive uses in the common ovras 
€xet, ed yer, and the rare améxer (Me. 
xiv. 41). 

ev ypapy is an obscure phrase as to 
its precise sense, though there can be 
no doubt as to its substantial force. 
This is the only place in the N.T. 
where ypady stands strictly in the 
singular without the article (maca 
ypapy Oedrvevoros in 2 Tim. iii. 16 is 
virtually plural) except raca mpopnreia 
ypapys in 2 Pet. i. 20. Now in at 
least some books of the N.T. ypapy 
in the singular, in accordance with 
Jewish usage, means not Scripture 
as a whole, probably not even a single 
book or larger part of Scripture, but 
a single passage of Scripture (Me. xii. 
10; Le. iv. 21; Acts i. 16 &.; Ja. 
ii. 8 &c.), Scripture itself being 
habitually denoted by the plural ai 
ypapai (Mt. Me. Le. Jo. Acts (2 Peter) 
St Paul). The use of 7 ypady in St 
John and St Paul is not improbably the 


same as with the other writers; but 
it is capable of being understood as 
approximating to the collective sense. 
Nothing however but a distinct and 
recognised use of this sort, such as 
we do not find, would render probablea 
corresponding use without the article, 
so that “in Scripture” is barely more 
than possible here. Nor again in the 
absence of rivi or any similar adjunct 
is the sense “in a passage of Scripture” 
probable. The most natural render- 
ing is simply “in writing,” as Sir. 
XXxIX. 32; xlil, 7/5) xliv.5 3 also,(Lxxs) 
2 Chr. ii. 11 and apparently xxi. 12 (ef. 
Ps. Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvii.) 6; Ezek. xiii. 9; 
1 Chr. xxviii. 19), commonly expressed 
in classical Greek by the corresponding 
adjective ¢yypapos. Thus mepréxyer ev 
ypapdn is equivalent to “it stands 
written”: compare St John’s resolved 
formula of quotation gorw yeypap- 
pévov (ii. 173 Vi. 31, 45; X. 343 Xii. 14). 
That the quotation was authoritative, 
though not expressed, was doubtless 
implied, in accordance with the fa- 
miliar Jewish use of the words “‘said” 
“written” &c. (see Surenhusius, B2b/. 
Catall. 1—11). 

"dod riOnur ev Siov iOov ékdexrov 
dxpoyouatoy évrinov, Behold I lay in 
Zion a stone (that is) elect, a corner- 
stone (that is) held precious] In this 
quotation from Is. xxviii. 16 there is 
a variation of reading as to the order 
of éxXexrov and dxkpoywuaioy. There is 
a preponderance of ancient authority 
for placing éxdexroy first. Against 
this order is plausibly urged its agree- 
ment with the order in the Lxx.: but 
this consideration is weakened by the 
absence of other assimilations to the 
Lxx. in our MSS. (such as would have 
been the insertion of wodvreAy), and 
more than counterbalanced by the 
strong temptation to a Greek scribe 
to join dxpoywuaiov closely to AiOor 
and to keep the other two epithets 
together as they stand in v. 4. More- 
over, as we shall see, this order suits 
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the Hebrew sense, which would be 
known to St Peter and would not be 
known to Greek scribes. 


The changes from the Lxx. in the 
quotation are considerable.  Idov 
stands for “ISov éyd; riOnue ev Sid 
for éuBaddko (so B Crypt; éuBadro 
NAQ) cis ra OeweAta Serdv 3 modvteATR 
is omitted after AiGov and eis ra 
Gepédta adrfns after évripov: the én 
avre after 6 mucrevoy is absent from 
the original Lxx. (so B Crypt) but 
found in most MSS. and was doubtless 
inserted before the Christian era. 
Now comparison of St Peter’s quota- 
tion of this passage with St Paul’s 
in Rom. ix. 33 shews that the first 
differences from the Lxx. and Hebrew 
in St Peter are found also in Rom., viz. 
the omission of éyé and the substi- 
tution of the simple ri6énuc év for 
euBddrrw (or euBare) eis ra Oewédua, 
not to speak of ém’ avrg in the last 
clause. On the other hand, whereas 
St Paul replaced the words describing 
the cornerstone by those of Is. viii. 
14 about the stone of stumbling (cf. 
Orig.-Ruf. in Ep. Rom. tv. 619), St 
Peter retains the cornerstone, and 
departs from the Lxx. only by drop- 
ping the (for his purpose) superfluous 
moAvtedn (which is merely the Lxx. 
equivalent for the twice repeated 
“stone”) and the concluding words 
about “foundations,” in accordance 
with his silence as to foundations in 
the preceding context. It is morally 
certain that St Peter borrowed from 
St Paul those peculiarities in his 
mode of quoting the passage which 
he has in common with him; and 
hardly less so that St Paul was not 
following any antecedent version other 
than the Lxx., but freely adapting the 
Lxx. itself. Neither he nor St Peter 
had occasion to cite the reference, 
twice repeated in the Hebrew and 
the Lxx., to the laying of founda- 
tions. Isaiah’s words include the 
sense of the quotation as given by 
St Peter, though they also contain 
other matter. Moreover ridnyi,though 
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too vague a word to represent ade- 
quately 1D’ (most commonly rendered 
Oewedio@), May be a reminiscence of 
such passages as IT Is. xlvi. 13, “I give 
(or place) in Zion salvation,” {03 
being often legitimately expressed by 
TiO. 

St Peter has already employed in 
his own manner (v. 4) some leading 
words of this verse of Isaiah: he now 
quotes the verse itself, doubtless not 
merely to fortify himself by its au- 
thority, but to indicate that the 
function of the stone of which he has 
been speaking had been pointed to 
by ancient prophecy, and prepared 
for by the yet more ancient counsel 
of God. In this thought lies the 
force of “Idod ridnur: it introduces 
emphatically a prophetic announce- 
ment of God’s purpose for Israel. 


“For Israel.” This is contained in 
ev Siov. Not only was the prophetic 
preparation made within Israel, but 
its fulfilment also, our Lord Himself, 
came first to Israel: to Israel belongs 
His primary title of Christ or Messiah: 
this original relation to Israel is the 
starting point of His relation to man- 
kind generally, and His universal 
Church does not supersede Israel, but 
is its expansion. 

The probable construction of the 
next words is to take dxpoywraioy, 
corresponding to 138 (“corner” for 
“cornerstone”) in the Hebrew, as 
virtually a substantive with évrimoy 
for its adjective, just as Ai@ov has 
exdexrov for its adjective, ‘‘Behold I 
lay in Zion a stone that is elect, a 
cornerstone that is held precious.” 


On ékdexrov and évryov see On e 4. 
’Akpoyouatos is not found elsewhere 
except in Christian literature: but 
there is a little classical evidence for 
the simple form yeviaios, which also: 
occurs in the peculiar Lxx. of Job 
XXXVili. 6 (Ai@os ywraios). It is im- 
possible to say whether it was meant 
here to be masculine (se. Aidov) or 
neuter (as the plural éemvydma from 
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the adjective émvydos in Aquila Ps. 
¢€xliii. (exliv.) 12). 

By the stone Isaiah probably meant 
the Divine king or kingdom of Israel 
founded in David, the true strength 
and bond of the nation, resting 
securely on the promise of Jehovah 
and alone capable of holding together 
the elements of the people in oppo- 
sition to the forces tending to draw 
them asunder. Thus in Ps. ii. 6 
Jehovah speaks, “Yet Ihave stablished 
my king on Zion my holy mountain” 
(cf. Ps, ex. 2). The two adjectives, 
“proved” (as in the Hebrew) or 
“elect” (ag in the uxx.), and then 
“held precious” express at once the 
pre-eminence of this element of na- 
tional strength and security over any 
institution of neighbouring states and 
its essential connexion with its in- 
visible founder, in whose eyes it was 
choice and precious. But the Apostles 
could attach to the sentence a more 
definite meaning, since they had come 
to know the true Son of David, and 
to see the beginnings of a larger 
Zion. 

kal 6 morevov ex aito, And he 
that believeth on it| In the original 
(as in the earliest Lxx. text) no object of 
faith is named ; and the sense appears 
to be “he who, knowing this, is 
constant or faithful,” “he who, keep- 
ing the Divine establishment of this 
cornerstone in memory, refuses to 
be shaken in mind.” The insertion 
of én’ avré (referring to the stone) 
in the later forms of the Lxx. was 
however natural enough, and it be- 
came entirely appropriate when our 
Lord Himself was revealed as the 
true King of Israel, and the true 
bond of unity among men. 

ov py KaraucxvvOn, shall not be put 
to shame) If the Hebrew text 
vin) ND, “shall not hasten,” is right, 
the meaning probably is “will not flee 


away in terror, but patiently abide” 
(cf. xxx. 7, 15 f.): but the text (see 
Cheyne) is not free from suspicion. 
The xxx. at all events, rightly or 
wrongly, seem to have read W}1* xd. 
The verb “2 (in the Lxx. nearly 
always aicyvvopat, caracxvvouat) is 
common in the Psalms and Prophets 
to express a state of at once bewilder- 
ment and humiliation arising from the 
baffling of hopes or enterprises. It is 
repeatedly used with a negative par- 
ticle (as here in the Luxx.) for the 
result of hope or faith in God; so Ps.. 
XXi. (xxii.) 6; xxiv. (xxv.) 3, 20; XXX. 
(0:.0:0-¢b) Predichrnn Ih ocdbhe nes de 
Oy T/A Sdibe, Oe IL Gio diol ms 206 
and (in the Apocrypha) Sir. ii. 10; xv. 
4. No word could better express 
the collapse and frustration of a life 
not built up on faith in a Divine 
Cornerstone sustaining and unifying 
human existence and human society. 

7. vpiv ovv 7 Timt Tois mLaTEVoVTL, 
For you therefore is the precious- 
ness, (even for you) who believe] 
These apparently simple words are 
very difficult. The various interpreta- 
tions fall under three heads: (1) Some 
take vpiy as “in your eyes,” the sense 
of price being retained. We are 
familiar with this interpretation from 
the A.V., “unto you that believe he is 
precious.” It came from a note of 
Erasmus, which was at once followed 
by both Luther and Tindale. In this 
form the translation is simply impos- 
sible, not merely difficult: it makes 
7 tysn the predicate, while it can be 
only the subject. But even if this 
error be avoided, as it is in the first 
marginal reading of R.V., “In your 
sight...is the preciouSness,” the inter- 
pretation remains inadmissible. Hras- 
mus did good service by insisting that 
7 tTyzn must refer back to évripoy, but 
he strangely assumed, in opposition 
to v. 4, that &vriwoy must express the 
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acceptance of the Stone by Christians 
after its rejection by the Jews; and 
the result is to make the sentence 
into a feeble and yet obscure expla- 
nation of v. 6, in spite of its intro- 
duction by od». 

(2) The next interpretation, the 
commonest in recent books, starting 
from the sense “honour” for 7 tun 
(as vulg. honor), takes vuiv as ‘con- 
ferred upon you” (so second margin 
of R.V. ‘For you...is the honour”). 
It understands 7} ry as the opposite 
of xaracyvv6y;, accordingly making 
this sentence a repetition in positive 
form of what was said negatively in 
the preceding line. Here too the 
result is a weak and _ superfluous 
statement, with a singular use of ody, 
and the connexion between tun and 
évriuos is completely lost. 

(3) The alternative therefore re- 
mains to take vpiv in the easy sense 
“for you,” “in reference to you,” and 7 
Tun as expressing the force of évripoy 
(and implicitly of the associated 
epithet éxAexrov): “For you therefore 
...18 the preciousness” (so the text of 
R.V.). That is, It is you that are 
concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks: for you that stone is 
before God of great price; the benefit 
of its high prerogatives accrues to 
you. It is tempting to go a step 
further, and interpret vpiv as implying 
that the preciousness of the Stone was 
communicated to those who had faith 
therein (“to you belongs the precious- 
ness”), so that, as living stones built 
up in union with that elect and pre- 
cious Cornerstone, they shared Christ’s 
glory in God’s sight, and derived 
for themselves from Christ preroga- 
tives of election and preciousness (cf. 
vv. 9, 10). But this is an idea which 
St Peter could hardly have failed to 
develop more clearly if he had had it 
distinctly in view ; and moreover, the 
sense thus given to the dative is too 
far removed from any sense which 
can possibly be given to the corre- 
sponding dative dmorodow. 
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If we take the dative as simply a 
dative of reference, retaining the Lxx. 
sense of évriuos for 7 Tun, the sentence 
stands in close connexion not only 
with both clauses of the quotation in 
v. 6 but with vv. 4, 5, and also with 
the verses that follow, for which it is 
a needed intermediate link. Its diffi- 
culty of course lies in the word ripy, 
which in strictness means either 
“price” or “honour,” but not “pre-+ 
ciousness.” But it is difficult to see 
what word exactly expressing pre- 
ciousness could have been fitly used 
in this place ; and the concrete term 
for “price,” recalling to the reader 
évripov (=ev tyz7), would naturally, as 
we have seen, in such a context borrow 
enlargement of sense from the closely 
related meaning “honour.” 

Then follows rots mucrevovow, and 
in this position it does not limit vpir 
but justifies it. “Yyiv is quite absolute, 
and analogous to eis vuas in i. 4, THs 
eis Vas xapiros iN i, 10, vuiv O€ ini. 12, 
THY Pepopeyny vpiv yapw in i. 13, and 
d¢ vpas in i. 20: it means “you Chris- 
tians to whom I am writing.” The 
force of ody is to appeal to the pre- 
ceding line: “the preciousness belongs 
to you because you are they that 
believe, and he that believeth on the 
Cornerstone, saith the prophet, shall 
in no wise be confounded: faith is 
the condition for forming a part of 
the spiritual temple, and so being 
united to the Cornerstone.” For the 
appended rots morevovow cf. John i. 
12; 1 John v. 13. 

amiotovaw de Aibos...yovias, but for 
such as are disbelieving (the Psalm- 
ists word ts true), The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same was 
made the head of the corner] This 
is the true reading, not dedodow, 
which probably comes from azeiOobdvres 
in v. 8, which in like manner is altered 
(B vg.) into dmiorotvres by assimila- 
tion to this verse. “Amioréw is to be 
amuoros, ie. without rior ; and ac- 
cordingly its shade of meaning varies . 
with the conception of ricris. Absent 
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from the Lxx., it has in Wisdom and 
2 Mace. (as also in [Me.] xvi. 11; Le. 
xxiv. 11, 41) the common classical 
sense “distrust,” which indeed under- 
lies all the modifications of sense.. In 
the four other places of the N.T. where 
it is used, it stands always in direct 
contrast to some word expressing 
some kind of faith occurring in the 
immediate context, [Mc.] xvi. 16 to 
morevo, (Acts xxviii. 24 to meiOopat,) 
Rom. iii. 3 (dmoria) to wioris, and 
2 Tim. ii. 12 to motos (cf. John xx. 27). 
So here it is simply the negation of 
morevo. The Cornerstone, originally 
proclaimed to the outward Israel, lost 
its value in respect of them, because 


_ they believed not: so St Paul says 


(Rom. xi. 20) of the natural branches 
of God’s olive tree: 17 dmioria é&exdac- 
Onoay, ov dé TH Ticte: eoTNkas. 

The article is omitted (amorovcw) 
probably because unbelievers were 
regarded as not forming a definite 
body like the sum of Christian con- 
gregations ; they were simply a drift- 
ing and promiscuous residuum, Jewish 
and heathen alike. There may also 
be a subtle hint of the possibility of 
unbelief stealing in presently within 
the body of the faithful (cf. Heb. iii. 
19 — iv. 3); see Wiesinger, whose 
treatment of this part of the verse is 
excellent. 

-Amicrovow is often ‘taken directly 
with éyev7j6n, “the stone rejected by 
the builders became to the unbeliev- 
ing as a head of the corner”; but this 
way of understanding it distinctly 
imports into the term “head of the 
corner” an unfavourable sense, which 
it bears neither in the Psalm nor in 
any quotation of it elsewhere, and 
which is intrinsically meaningless. The 
appeal which some make to Luke xx. 
17 (cf. Mt. xxi. 44), “Every one that 
falleth on that stone shall be broken,” 
is irrelevant, for tov AlOov éxeivor 
(rovrov) expressly carries the reader 
away from xepadjy yovias to a different 


function of the Stone; and so the 
reference in the next clause is to 
Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44 (the stone cut 
out without hands), This difficulty 
led some of the older critics to accept 
too readily from the Syriac Vulgate 
the omission of the whole of the quo- 
tation in v. 7 from dAiGos év to ywvias 
kat. The true solution is apparently 
to take dmicrovcw as simply a dative 
of reference, dependent not on the 
single verb éyevn6n, but on the quo- 
tation from Aidos to yevias taken as a 
whole, —“for such as are unbelieving 
[the Psalmist’s word is true], The 
stone which the builders rejected 
&c.”: that is, by an easily intelligible 
imperfection of the sentence the quo- 
tation itself takes the place of some 
such phrase as ro AiOov...yernOqvat 
els kepadnv yevias, which would have 
been cumbrous and lifeless. Thus 
the point of the application lies not 
in ov dmedoxiwacay alone, much less 
in eyevnOn eis keadny ywvias alone, but 
in ov dmedoxipacay as enhanced in 
force by combination with éyevnén «is 
kepadny yeavias. The N.T. has other 
examples of the application of written 
words by means of a dative of. re- 
ference (Mt. xiii. 14; Le. xviii. 31; 
Jude 14). 

The first word of the quotation in 
the best MSS. is AiéOos, not Aior (by a 
common attraction) as in the Lxx. 
and in apparently all MSS. of the three 
parallel quotations in the Gospels. 
With this trifling exception, probably 
made with a view to the subsequent 
kat Aldos mpookoppatos k.t.A., the LXX. 
of Ps. exviii. 22 is exactly followed as 
far as ywvias, even to the insertion of 
ovros, which in the Lxx. had probably 
been meant to give clearness after the 
use of the accusative AiGov. 

Psalm cxviii. is certainly of late 
date, probably composed for the con- 
secration of the second temple (as 
described in Ezra vi.). Ver. 22 is appa- 
rently a reminiscence of Is. xxviii. 16. 
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It is at least conceivable that, as Dr 
Plumptre conjectures (Bibl. Stud. p. 
275 f.), the image of the rejected stone 
was suggested by some actual incident 
in the rebuilding, the finding at last, 
in consequence of some kind of Divine 
intimation, that a stone, which had 
been cast contemptuously aside by 
the architects, was in truth the best 
fitted for the head of the corner. 
But, whether there was some such 
external occasion as this or not, the 
fresh thought added to Isaiah’s image 
is explicable by the circumstances of 
the time. The original ideal of David- 
ean kingship had soon been grievously 
obscured. Both kings and people 
had contributed towards making the 
Jewish state like any heathen state 
in its neighbourhood, as though it had 
no special cornerstone. Then had 
come the Captivity, out of which a 
purified remnant had returned. For 
the moment there seemed to be at 
least a promise of a restoration of the 
primitive kingship in the hopes that 
gathered round the governor Zerub- 
babel, himself a descendant of David, 
as may be gathered from the pro- 
phecies of Haggai and Zechariah. 
The sense that the invisible rule of 
Jehovah was the true foundation of 
the state, by whomsoever ruled ex- 
ternally, was once more strong. Thus 
the stone which the mundane builders, 
kings and people, had been despising, 
was now in this resurrection of the 
nation recognised in its binding power 
as the true head of the corner. “From 
Jehovah,” men learned to say, “this 
cornerstone came, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes.” 


In the N.T. the verse is quoted on 
three occasions. First, according to 
the testimony of all three Synoptists, 
our Lord Himself made appeal to it 
in speaking to the priests, scribes, 
and elders in the temple, immediately 
after pronouncing His parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen; the primary 
point of connexion being the Divine 
reversal of the contemptuous judg- 
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ment of the men in authority, hus- 
bandmen of the vineyard and builders 
of the house: but there is no definite 
appropriation of the office of the 
Stone. St Peter on the other hand, 
in his defence of the healing of the 
lame man at the Beautiful gate of the 
temple, declares plainly to the rulers 
and all the people of Israel (Acts iv. 
8—11), “This man [Jesus Christ the 
Nazarene, whom ye crucified] is 
the stone that was set at nought 
(€EovOevnuévos) of you the builders, 
which became the head of the corner” : 
and in this chapter (v. 4) he applies 
the words in the same manner. He, 
the true Son of David, the true King 
of Israel, was in His own person that 
Cornerstone of which till now there 
had been only indistinct anticipations, 
the Cornerstone of a larger Israel, 
destined to be coextensive with the 
human race. 


areSoxiacay| On the difference 
between this Greek word, implying 
rejection after trial, and the original 
Hebrew word see note on v 4. It 
is naturally retained here because 
Christ’s rejection by the Jews was 
the result of His ministry among 
them. So it is used in Me. viii. 31 || 
Le. ix. 22 “suffer and be rejected 
of the elders and high priests and 
scribes” (|| Mt. xvi. 21 having “suffer” 
only), and again in Le. xvii. 25 “suffer 
and be rejected of this generation” 
(the two passages together making up 
the “rulers” and “people” of Acts). 

of oixodopotvres| In v. 4 St Peter 
had substituted the comprehensive 
word avépérev. Here, in quoting the 
Psalm itself, he doubtless felt that it 
had a special force with reference to 
the authorities of various kinds (com- 
pare the three classes in Me. and Le, 
just cited, religious office, civil office, 
learning : also for the heathen rejection 
1 Cor. i. 18—31), in whose eyes our 
Lord was worse than useless for the 
only kind of building up of institutions 
of which they had any conception. 

The phrase “head of the corner” 
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occurs nowhere but in this Psalm. 
Some understand it of the highest 
stone of the building, citing Zech. iv. 7 
in illustration; but it seems to be only 
a poetical name for the cornerstone ; 
and this sense further is much more 
appropriate for St Peter’s purpose. 
It is likewise perhaps not fanciful to 
surmise that he would associate it 
with St Paul’s language about Christ 
as the Head of the body (Eph. i. 22 ; 
ly. 15; v. 23: ef. Col. i. 18; ii. 10, 19), 
the connexion of sense being much 
more than verbal. 


8. Kat Aldos mpookdpparos Kal wéTpa 
oxavOdrov, and (for them He is)a stone 
of stumbling, and a rock of offence] 
This double phrase comes originally 
from Isaiah viii. 14, occurring in the 
prophecy of Emmanuel which belongs 
to the troubles of the reign of Ahaz, 
and in that particular part of it which is 
directed against the inclination of the 
people te lean on the power of Syria, 
on Rezin and Remaliah’s son. The 
warning not to fear what “this people” 
feared, or count holy what they count- 
ed holy, turns to a command to count 
Jehovah Sabaoth holy, and make Him 
the object of fear, and a declaration 
that He Himself should be for a 
sanctuary or holy place, but also for a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of of- 
fence to both kingdoms, for a gin and 
a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, so that many should stumble and 
fall and be broken, and be snared and 
taken. The hortatory part of the 
passage is taken up by St Peter in iii. 
14f.; while here he incorporates the 
prophetic declaration. 


The .Lxx. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase 
containing a negative which inverts 
Isaiah’s drift, cai ovy os AlGov mpoo- 
Koppate ouvavtnoecbe [avtd] ovd€é ws 
mérpas mropart. St Paul (Rom. ix. 
33) substitutes a literal rendering of 


the Hebrew, and St Peter follows 
him (cf. Aq. eis Aldov mpookopyparos 
kal eis oTepeov oxavdadoy). The “stone 
of stumbling” (apookéyparos) is the 
loose stone lying in the way, against 
which the traveller “strikes” his foot, 
from 413 to “smite,” rpockorra (80, 
Heb. and 1uxx., Jer. xiii. 16; Ps. xci. 
i2; Prov. iii. 23). The “rock of of- 
fence” (ckavddadov) is the native rock 
rising up through the earth of the 
way, which trips up the traveller and 
almost makes him fall, from bya to 
“totter.” Isaiah probably adds the 
second phrase because the Rock 
(18) was much used in the O.T. as 
a designation of God as the God of 
Israel (Deut. xxxii. 4, 15, 18, 30, 31 
(Ci37) sean il725)2)Samy xxnn oy 
Ps. xviii. 2, 31, 46 &c.; Is. xvii. 10): 
Rock of strength and security though 
He were to His people, He would also 
be found a Rock of stumbling beneath 
their path when they departed from 
the right way (cf. Is. xxviii. 13; Jer. 
vi. 21; Hos. xiv. 9). The single word 
oxavdddov, as used in this connexion 
by St Paul and St Peter, pointed 
back to characteristic language of 
our Lord Himself as well as of the 
Evangelists on His being a “stum- 
blingblock” to the Jews who refused 
Him (Mt. xi. 6 || Le. vii. 23; Mt. xiii. 
G7 Mice vies; Mit. xva 12)5 (xviln 2705) 
Mt. xxvi. 31, 331] Me. xiv. 27, 29; John 
vi. 61 (; xvi. 1)); as St Paul elsewhere 
(1 Cor. i. 23; ef. Gal. v. 11) pronounced 
a crucified Christ to be to the Jews 
distinctly a stumblingblock. 

As regards the precise grammatical 
construction, we cannot naturally take 
AiGos and wérpa with éyevnOn, because 
eis kepaAny yovias expresses what the 
stone became for the faithful. Rather 
the connexion is directly with dmo- 
rovow: “for them that disbelieve this 
is true A stone which the builders &c.; 
and [for them He is] a stone of stum- 
bling and a rock of offence.” 
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ot mpookorrovow TO oy amecOovv- 
tes, who stumble at the word, rebel- 
ling (against it)| The reading am- 
orouvres, Which has some good autho- 
rity, may safely be rejected as derived 
from dmucrovow dé; see above p. 118, 
on v. 7 (amurrovaow). 

*ArrevOéw, to be dzerOys, is literally 
to be disobedient; but it expresses 
in the first instance rather a state of 
mind and temper than a line of con- 
duct. It is related in sense to dmurréo 
nearly as mweiOopar to mémoiba. In the 
Lxx. it chiefly stands for 1D “to be 
stubborn,” DID “to reject,” and 17d 
“to rebel,” words of positive rather than 
negative sense; and on the whole in 
most places the biblical use is best 
expressed by “rebel” or “be rebelli- 
ous.” It was probably suggested to 
St Peter by St Paul’s use of it in Rom. 
x. and xi, the starting point of which 
is his quotation in x. 21 from II Is. Ixv. 
I, mpos b€ Tov “Iopand déyer “OANY THY 
nuépav e&eméraca Tas xelpas ou mpos 
Aadv ameOovvra Kat dvridéyovrra (cf. Is. 
xxx. 9). It was specially appropriate 
for St Peter’s purpose, because at the 
close of the three chapters Rom. 
ix.—xi. St Paul had stretched its 
force to cover the Gentile godlessness, 
in order to “‘shut up” Jew and Gentile 
into a parity of destiny (xi. 30—32). 
But near the end of the epistle, xv. 
31, he evidently has only the stubborn 
Jews in view in ta pucO6 amo tov 
ameOovrvtay év th “lovdaia: compare 
Acts xiv. 2; xix. 9 (an instructive 
passage); Heb. iii. 18; iv. 6, 11. On 
the other hand, in Heb. xi. 31 it is 
somewhat unexpectedly used of the 
men of Jericho as opposed to Rahab; 
and in Eph. ii. 2; v. 6 of viol rijs 
are.Oias are undoubtedly the heathen. 
St Peter himself repeats the word iii. 
120% iv. 17. 

It is idly disputed whether ro hoy 
goes with mpookérrovew or with dret- 
Oodvres, Hither of these two words 
might doubtless easily stand abso- 
lutely; but the position rather sug- 
gests that it belongs to both, by a 
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natural and common Greek usage too 
much ignored by commentators, i.e. 
“stumble at the word, being rebel- 
lious against it.” The order would 
be a strange one, if St Peter did not 
contemplate “the word” as itself the 
occasion of stumbling, while iii. 1 and 
iv. 17 suggest it to be the authority 
rebelled against. Very possibly the 
idea was suggested by Is. xxviii. 13 
(not Lxx.), which stands only three 
verses earlier than the passage quoted 
in v. 6. Itis there said that the word 
of Jehovah shall be to the people 
“Precept upon precept, rule upon 
rule...that they may go, and stumble 
backward, and be broken and snared 
and taken” (a series of verbs similar 
to the series in viii. 15); and the 
word of Jehovah is evidently repre- 
sented as itself becoming the stum- 
blingblock. 

The same idea occurs, though more 
obscurely, in the Gospels. In the in- 
terpretation of the Parable of the 
Sower we read (Mt. xiii. 21 || Mc. ‘iv. 
17), “when persecution or affliction 
has arisen 1a Tov Aoyov evOds oKavda- 
hi¢erar (-ovra).” Here “the word” 
has in St Mark no further definition, 
while St Matthew calls it “the word 
of the kingdom” and St Luke “the 
word of God.” Again note Mt. xv. 12, 
Oidas drt of Papioaior dxovoavres rv 
Aéyov éoxavdaricOnoav, apparently in 
reference to “Not that which entereth 
into the mouth” &e¢,, and John vi. 60f. 
(on the living Bread), SxAnpés éorw 
6 Aédyos ovros: Tis Suvarat avTov dKov- 
ew;...Touro vuas oxavdadife; Thus 
from the first the Apostles were 
familiar with the thought that a word 
or utterance coming direct from God 
is liable to become itself a stumbling- 
block to men through the demands 
which it makes, or the trenchant force 
with which it contradicts prejudices: 
and conventions, 

Here (as again in iii. 1) the word 
spoken of is the definite Christian 
word so often spoken of in the Acts, 
called sometimes “the word of God,” 
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sometimes “the word of the Lord,” 
sometimes absolutely, as here, “the 
word” (viii. 4; x. 36; xi. 19; xiv. 25; 
xvi. 6; xvii. 11; xviii. 5, to take only 
unambiguous cases). A typical in- 
stance of such stumbling at this “word” 
on the part of the Jews of Antioch in 
Pisidia is described Acts xiii. 44—g9. 
That which led especially to its power 
of making them stumble was the 
largeness of its message, its character 
as “the word of God’s grace” (Acts 
MVS GEXE.-32 5) (Ch. xx. 24): 

There is no real force in the dif- 
ficulty which some have felt in the 
transition from stumbling at the 
Stone to stumbling at “the word.” 
The primary subject-matter of the 
word, the primary occasion of stumb- 
ling which it contained, was Christ as 
the Cornerstone. Each form of speech 
implies the other. 

ameOoovtes, rebelling against it] 
The addition of this participle ex- 
plains the reason of the stumbling. 
“The word” was felt to contain exact- 
ing claims over those who accepted it, 
which the unbelieving Jews refused 
to admit; in other words, they re- 
belled against it; as St Paul said to 
them at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 
46), they ‘‘thrust it away from them” 
(ar@beiobe); and so it became to them 
a stumblingblock. Similarly St Peter 
(iy. 17) speaks of tay dmeOovvtrwr TO 
Tov Oeod evayyedio, which is the oppo- 
site of St Paul’s vmakovew tO evay- 
yedio (2 Thess. i. 8; Rom. x. 16). 
’ArrecOéw in Acts and Romans is prob- 
ably derived from IT Is, lxv. 2, quoted 
in Rom. x. 21. 

els 6 Kai érébnoav, whereunto also 
they were appointed] The reference 
of es 6 is naturally to the principal 
verb of the preceding clause (mpooko- 
mrovow), areOodvres being subordinate 
‘and practically adverbial. °Eréncav, 
a somewhat vague word in itself, ex- 
presses simply the ordinance of God, 
perhaps with the idea of place added, 
that is place in a far reaching order 
of things. The coincidence with "Ido 
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TiOnu ev Sidv AiOov in v. 6 can hardly 
be accidental. The Cornerstone in 
Zion and the men who should stumble 
at it were both of God’s appointing. 
For this use of ri@nuc ef. Acts xiii. 47, 
Tédecka oe eis as eOvey from II Is. xlix. 
6 (so NAQ*); 1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 
II, els 0 ereOnv eye kipvé k.7.A. (perhaps 
suggested by Jer. i. 5, 18); John xv. 
16, €Onka vpas iva wpeis vmaynre Kat 
kaprov pépnre; and less clearly Rom. 
iv. 17 from Gen. xvii. 5; Heb. i. 2. 
All attempts to explain away the 
statement, as if e.g. it meant only that 
they were appointed to this by the 
just and natural consequences of their 
own acts, are futile. True as that would 
be, it is not the truth that St Peter 
wished to insist on here. When we try 
to think of both views together, they 
seem to contradict each other: but 
the same apparent contradiction lies 
in truth in all attempts to combine in 
thought Divine action and human or 
natural action. Throughout St Peter 
is maintaining the primal purpose of 
God as the true origin of the new or 
Christian order of things, and here 
he adds that even the rejection and 
the rejectors of that order had a place 
in that primal purpose. These four 
mysterious words become clearer 
when we carry them back to what 
is doubtless their real source, those 
three central chapters of Romans 
(ix.—xi.), of which the apostasy of 
Israel is the fundamental theme. 
What is there said (ix. 17) of Pharaoh, 
and (ix. 22) of the vessels of wrath is. 
more explicitly awful than St Peter’s 
short phrase. But if we pursue St 
Paul’s argument to the end, we see 
that his purpose is to draw the utmost 
range of human perverseness within 
the mysterious folds of God’s will, so 
that nothing should be left outside, 
that God’s will may be seen at last in 
the far future accomplishing its pur- 
pose of good. The stumbling of the 
Jews was for the salvation of the 
Gentiles (xi. 11): to be the un- 
conscious instruments of this expan- 
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sion of God’s kingdom was the 
destiny appointed for them (els 6 kai 
eré@noav). But they were not cast 
utterly away for ever. The mercy 
which their stumbling had brought 
nigh to the Gentiles would in the 
depths of God’s unsearchable judge- 
ments be for them too. If it was an 
overwhelming thought that God Him- 
self had appointed them unto stum- 
bling, it was at last the only satisfying 
thought, for so it was made sure that 
they were in His hands and His 
keeping for ever. 

g. St Peter has now ended what 
he has had parenthetically to say 
about them that stumbled, and he 
returns to complete his unfinished 
description of the privileges of the 
Christian converts, as believers in 
the Living Stone, duets dé catching up 
vpiv ody 7 TYun. 

tpeis O€...eis mepuroinow, But ye 
are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a people for God’s 
own possession] Most of the language 
of this verse is taken either from II Is. 
xiii. 20 or from Ex. xix. 5f. Tévos 
ékXexrov comes by a slight modifica- 
tion from IT Is. xliii. 20, “I have given 
.. .rivers in the waterless land, to afford 
drink to 16 yévos pov TO ékdeKrov.” 
The txx. here combines two separate 
phrases, apparently from having a 
text with no second suffix, the Hebrew 
being “my people, my chosen.” It is 
not easy to see why yévos was adopted 
here for DY (twice only elsewhere in 
Is., xxii. 4; xlii. 6) instead of the infi- 
nitely commoner Aads: but it was con- 
venient for St Peter as describing the 
people specially under the primary 
relation of common descent. So 
St Stephen speaks (Acts vii. 19) of ré 
yévos nay (practically from Ex. i. 9); 
St Paul at Antioch addresses Jews 
thus (Acts xiii. 26) "AvSpes ddeAqoi, 
viol yevous "ABpadp, and he talks of év 
T@ yever pov Gal. 1. 143 &k yévous "Ia- 
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pay Phil. iii. 5, where he is referring 
with pride and affection to his own 
Jewish origin. The image, as applied 
to the new Israel, would remind the 
converts that as members of it they 
were bound together by a specially 
close and dear tie of brotherhood. 
The epithet “chosen” had several 
bearings: it reminded them that 
their position was due to the free 
choice of God; it called attention to 
their distinctness from the promis- 
cuous throng of men out of whom 
they had been chosen; and it fixed 
their thoughts on the purpose of 
God’s choice, that is, on the work 
which He designed for them as a 
chosen race: of one aspect of this 
work he soon speaks. 

Next, however, come two or three 
phrases from Ex. xix. 5 f., part of the 
words which God is described as 
speaking to the people by the mouth of 
Moses on the approach to Sinai: “and 
now if ye hearken to my voice and 
keep my covenant, ye shall be to me 
Aads meptovoros from all the nations, 
for mine is all the earth, and ye shall 
be to me Bacinevov teparevpa Kat €4vos 
dyov.” St Peter takes first the re- 
markable phrase of the Lxx. Baci\evov 
iepdrevpa. The original has nan 
O75, “a kingdom of priests.” But the 
Lxx. translators apparently had before 
them a text in which the final N of 
the construct state was replaced by 7 
(n2>D), with the sense “a kingdom, 
priests.” (This supposition is not 
necessary if Lagarde is right in say- 
ing (Anm. z. Griech. Uebers. d. Prov. 
p. 4) that “the three letters MON at 
the end of a word were not them- 
selves written, but expressed by a 
stroke at the upper end of the con- 
sonant preceding them,” and if this 
remark applies to the Pentateuch as 
well as Proverbs.) This is precisely 
the text which we find represented in 
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the Apocalypse, which often borrows 
phrases of the O.T. directly from the 
Hebrew as well as from the Lxx.; i. 6, 
kal eroinoey nas (or npiv) Bacwrciay, 
iepeis tO Oe@ Kal marpi avrov: and 
again virtually v. 10, kat émoinoas av- 
Tovs TO Ged judy Bacirelay kal iepeis. 
The Lxx. translators apparently meant 
Bacideoy as a substantive, “a king- 
dom, a priesthood” !. So the author 
of 2 Mace. clearly: understood the 
words, amodovs THY kAnpovopiay avTou 
maot Kal To Bacidewov Kal TO tepatevja 
kal Tov ayiacpoy (ii. 17); and again 
Philo, De sobr. 13 (1. 402), though he 
takes the word Bavidcov in the sense 
of “palace” (his reference De Abr. 12 
(ir. 9) is ambiguous). None however of 
the known meanings of Bacidewy fit 
precisely into the context. Occasion- 
ally both in the txx. (1 Ki. xiv. 8; 
1 Chr, xxviii. 4; Dan. vii. 22) and 
again in the Fathers (as also Plut. 
Agis 11; Or. Sib. iii. 159) it denotes 


kingship, and twice (Ps.-Clem. Rom. 


li. 6,9; Gaius ap. Eus. #.£. iii. 28, 2) 


/»it_is applied to the future kingdom of 


Christ or God, but it never means 


|a)“kingdom” in a more concrete sense. 


Here however it seems to be intended 
to express the unusual conception 
of a body of kings (as mpeoBurepioy 
a body of elders), and in like manner 
ieparevya denotes a priesthood in the 
sense “body of priests” (cf orpa- 
Teva); ON teparevpa see the note on 
®. 5. Thus also the Targums and 


_ the Syriac have the paraphrase “kings 


and priests.” But St Peter, if we may 
judge by the careful parallelism of his 
four clauses, is not likely to have used 
BaciXewov and ieparevpa as separate 
and independent designations: other- 
wise in combining and arranging 
phrases from different sources he 


1 The only extant O.L. rendering of 
Exod. l.c. (Lucif. De Sancto Athan. i. 3, 
p- 69 ed. Hartel) has: vos autem eritis 
mihi regnum sacratissimum et gens 
sancta, 


could hardly have failed to write 
Bacirewov kai ieparevpa. This dif- 
ficulty might be avoided without loss 
of the original substantival sense of 
Bacidevov, if we might translate the 
phrase “a kingdom [which is also] a 
priesthood”: but the apposition is too 
harsh and obscure to be probable. 
There remains the adjectival sense 
assumed in the Old (European and 
Italian) and Vulgate Latin regale 
sacerdotium, in both Syriac versions, 
as also by at least Clement of Alex- 
andria (Coh. iv. p. 52), Origen (Cels. 
iv. 32; v. 10; Hah. Mart. 5), and 
Theophylact; while Didymus (Cramer, 
Catena, and Mattheei, Hpist. Cath. p. 
199, give the Greek, the authorship 
being fixed by the Latin, Migne, P.G. 
XXx1x. 1763) distinctly takes Bacinetov 
asa substantive. The resulting sense 
is virtually the converse of that of 
the Hebrew: a kingdom of priests or 
priestly kingdom (regnum sacerdo- 
tale Vulg.) becomes a royal priest- 
hood. In Exodus “kingdom” is little 
more than a synonym of “people” or 
“nation” (cf. 1 Kings xviii. 10; 2 Chr. 
xxxii. 15; Ps. xxviii. (Ixxix.) 6; civ. 
(ev.) 13; ef. II Is. lx. 12, &e.) with 
the idea of government by the Divine 
King added: and Israel was a king- 
dom.of priests because its relation to 
the other kingdoms or nations of the 
world was that of a priesthood within 
a nation to the rest of the nations, 
having a special consecration, a special 
nearness to God, a special service to 
be rendered to Him!. Under the 
Exile the prophetic spirit (II Is. 1xi. 6) 
saw this function of Israel recognised ~ 
by the nations of the earth, evidently 
as a function destined to be for the 
blessing of those who thus recognised 
it, “ Ye shall be named the priests of 
Jehovah, men shall call you the minis- 


1 Compare Philo, De Abrahamo 19, 
éOvav 7d Oeopiréorarov, 5 mor dSoKet THY 
bmép dmavros avOpwmav yévous tepwovvnr 
kal mpopnreiav haxely. 
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ters of our God” (for “ministers” see 
the same word in Joel i. 9, 13; ii. 17): 
ef. II Is. lx. 3—14; Ixvi. 18—23; Zech. 
viii. 22f. This language answers ex- 
actly to a part of the office which the 
Christian Church, the new Israel, was 
to exercise towards mankind. St Peter 
‘doubtless meant by feparevpa not a 
mere aggregate of individual priests 
but a priestly community. Such a 
priesthood is doubtless shared by 
each member of the community in due 
measure, but only in so far as he is 
virtually an organ of the whole body; 
and the universality of the function is 
compatible with variations of mode 
and degree as to its exercise. 

It is less easy to see in what sense 
St Peter termed the new Israel a 
royal priesthood. It would certainly 
be unsafe to attribute to him the idea 
of the kingship of Christians which in 
the Apocalypse (i. 6; v. 10; xx. 6: ef. 
iil. 21; Xx. 4; xxii. 5) is associated 
with priesthood; this interpretation 
or adaptation of Exodus having been 
apparently suggested by Daniel vii. 
18, 22, 27, Far more probably the 
kingship of Him to whom the priest- 
hood here spoken of is consecrated is 
intended and alone intended. It was 
to God speaking as King that the 
original saying was implicitly referred 
in Exodus; and an apostle, present 
with the Lord during His Ministry, 
could not but remember the emphasis 
and comprehensiveness with which He 
had respected God’s Kingship. Priest- 
hood to Him was essentially priest- 
hood to a King and service to a King- 
dom. Thus in this one pair of words, 
in which alone the substantive stands 
in the place occupied by the emphatic 
adjectives in the other pairs, the em- 
phasis is practically shared by both 
words, 

Compare Clem. Adumb., “Regale 
autem dixit quoniam ad regnum vo- 
cati sumus et sumus Christi” (doubt- 
less ypuoroi, not Xpiorod: cf. Strom. 
li. 4, p. 438, where xpuorot must be 
read for ypnoroi); cl. Proph. 44. 
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Didymus (Cramer and Matthei, as 
well as the Latin) explicitly deduces 
the double character of the éxAexrov 
yévos a8 Bacidevoy and ieparevpa from 
Christ’s union of the two offices of 
King and Priest, distinct till then. 
He is partially followed by Theophy- 
lact and by Beda. 

"EOvos ayvov is the next phrase here 
as in Exodus, where it is joined on by 
cai. The people of God was also one 
of the nations: its “holiness” was its 
distinguishing feature. The holiness 
here spoken of is consecration, but 
consecration to a holy God, ie. One 
perfectly spotless, perfectly flawless, 
and consecration involving the obli- 
gation to strive after likeness to this 
His character. See oni. 15,16. This 
combination ¢@vos dywv is unique; 
elsewhere, viz. in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2, 
20; XXvi.19; xxviii.9); II Is. lxii. 12; 
Dan. xii. 7, we have dads adyios. "EO- 
vos for the most part represents ‘V3, a 
word rarely applied to the Jewish na- 
tion (the predictions of its greatness 
in the Pentateuch and the usage of 
the early chapters of Joshua are the 
most considerable exceptions), and 
commonly (especially in the plural) 
applied to heathen nations: such ex- 
amples however as Ps. xxxiii. 12; Is. 
XXVi. 2; lviii. 2; and still more Ps. evi. 
5; Zeph. ii. 9, shew the danger of as- 
suming, as is often done, that it was 
applied to the Jewish nation in its 
secular aspect only. In the Epistles 
of the N.T. and the Apocalypse, this 
one passage excepted, it is never used 
of Israel. In the historical books it 
is so used only in sentences spoken to, 
by, or of persons of another nation 
(Luke vii. 5; xxiii. 2; Acts x. 22; 
XXIV. 3, 10,173 XXVi. 4; xxviii.g; John 
xi, 48; xviii. 35) and that chiefly with. 
personal pronouns in the genitive, ex- 
cept in John xi. 50, where it seems to 
denote the population as distinguished 
from the community (cf. Is. ix. 2 Heb.; 
xxvi. 15 Heb. and the Pentateuchal 
passages noticed above), and John xi. 
51f, where the Evangelist repeats the 
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word from the lips of Caiaphas in 
place of Aacs with a significance de- 
rived from subsequent events. For 
St Peter’s purpose its use in Exodus 
was a sufficient justification: but it 
had further a propriety as thus ad- 
dressed to the Christians of Asia 
Minor, who were like a foreign nation 
in the midst of their heathen neigh- 
bours (cf. i. 1, wapemidypors Stacrropas ; 
li. II, @s mapoixous kat mapemdnpovs). 
Aaos eis wepimoinow, “a people for 
God’s own possession” (R.V.), comes 
substantially but not literally from the 
same passage, the preceding verse, 
“then ye shall be a peculiar posses- 
sion unto me above all peoples, for 
mine is all the earth” (Ex. xix. 5). 
The word nbap (see Dillmann on Ex. 
xix. 5), a special, personal, private, or 
exclusive possession, stands herealone: 
but in three similar passages of Deut. 
(vii. 6; xiv. 2; xxvi. 18) it is preceded 
by OY, people, the Lxx. rendering be- 
ing Aaos meprovoros, and the same full 
phrase the Lxx. have introduced here. 
This is the form employed by St Paul 
in writing to Titus (ii. 14). Another 
allied word, reptovoracpos,is employed 
Ps. exxxiv. (cxxxv.) 4; Eccl.ii. 3; while 
in the two remaining passages recourse 
is had to 0 mepumeroinua (1 Chr. xxix. 
3) and eis mwepumoinow (Mal. iii. 17 kat 
€orovrai pot, A€yes Kuvpios Tavroxparep, 
eis nucpay nv eye Troi eis mepiroinow). 
This last passage was doubtless at 
least one source of St Peter’s phrase. 
Not only is it the single passage in 
which the Lxx. render nap by «is 
mepuroinowy, but its true sense is closely 
related to St Peter’s sense. Of those 
who feared Jehovah and regarded His 
name it is said, “And they shall be 
to me, saith Jehovah Sabaoth, in the 
day which I make, for a special pos- 
session,” i.e. “in my great appointed 
day they shall be to me for a special 
possession”; where the Greek like the 
Hebrew is ambiguous as to the refer- 
ence of els mepuroinow, but the con- 
struction is rightly understood by 
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Jerome}. But a second ‘source, con- 
taining both Aads and the verb mrepurai- 
éopar, was undoubtedly II Is. xliii.20 f., 
which furnished the first phrase yévos 
éxdexrov. There, after motica ro yé- 
vos ov TO exAexrov, the next words are 
(v. 21) Nady pov ov Meptemoinoauny Tas 
dperas pov dinycicOa, The last words, 
compared with St Peter’s das ras 
dpetas é&ayyeidnre, leave no doubt 
that he has taken the exact phrase of 
the Luxx. in Malachi to express the 
substance of the phrase of the Lxx. in 
Isaiah. Strangely enough eis wepuroi- 
now occurs likewise (but in other 
senses) in 1 Th. v. 9; 2 Th. ii. 14; 
Heb. x. 39; cf. eis dmodvrpwow tips 
mepiromoews in Eph. i. 14. A nearer 
connexion of sense may be found in 
Acts xx. 28, riyv exxAnoiay Tod Geod, Hv 
Tepterounoaro (made a special posses- 
sion for Himself) dca rod atparos rot 
idtov. In Isaiah repierounodpny itself 
rests on some confusion of text (pos- 
sibly of ‘N08’ with ‘nw’ ), for the 
original means “I formed or fashioned 
for myself”: but practically the Greek 
sense is implied in the Hebrew, the 
people which God forms for Himself 
becomes His own possession. The 
sense of St Peter’s phrase at all events 
is plain, plainer than it would have 
been had the somewhat uncouth and 
ambiguous word sepiovovos been re- 
tained. He calls the Christians “a 
people for [God’s own] special posses- 
sion”; literally perhaps rather “for 
gaining in special possession,” but the 
distinction was probably not contem- 
plated, the phrase being analogous to 
e.g. eis karaoxeow (Gen. xvii. 8; Hzek. 
XXxiii. 24, &c.), eis KAnpovopiay (1 Ki. 
Ville 53)), Pse Xxxiin (Xxxill) i r2ce,), 
He is anxious to claim afresh for 
Christian use the idea, which in vari- 
ous forms is so prominent in the O.T., 
of a community of men who do in a 
special sense belong to the Lord of 
the whole earth, who not only are 


1 [Erunt in die judicii in peculium et 
parcet eis, Jer, in loco (Migne, P, L. xxv. 
1574)-] 
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holy to Him but are emphatically His 
own. 

No special stress lies here on dads. 
It is the usual representative of OY, 
which is indeed rendered by ¢6vos 
above a hundred times, but by Aaocs 
more than twelve times as often! 
Though often difficult to distinguish 
in sense from ‘3, and employed 
freely in both singular and plural for 
foreign and heathen peoples, DY is 
the more dignified word of the two, 
and by usage is more suggestive of 
organisation and constitution. It 
thus naturally became (1) the word 
which in the mouth of Jews could 
be used without further definition 
than the article as the designation 
of their own people (“the people”); 
and (2) the word used in speaking of 
their relation to Jehovah as their 
God by covenant (“the people of Je- 
hovah,” “My people”). In the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and Hebrews o Xads fre- 
quently denotes the Jewish people (so 
also 2 Pet. ii. 1: cf. Jude 5). In the 
other books it naturally has this use 
only in quotations: but it is remark- 
able that, with the exception of two or 
three transitional instancesin Hebrews 
(iv. 9; xi. 25; xiil. 12), its transference 
to the new Israel is likewise through- 
out the N.T. confined to quotations 
and (Tit. ii. 14; Apoc. xviii. 4) bor- 
rowed phrases. 

Omas Tas aperdas eEayyeirnrte, that ye 
may tell forth the excellencies| These 
words correspond to ras dperas pov 
OuycioOae in the LxXx. rendering of 
II Is. xliii. 21. Amyodpa: is the com- 
monest rendering of 15D to “re- 
hearse,” “declare”; while ¢EayyédXo, 
best rendered to “tell forth,” seven 
times represents the same verb in the 
Psalms, and occurs similarly three 
times in Kcclesiasticus, and that in 


1 Comparing Gen. xxv. 8; xxxv. 29, 
Philo, De sacr. Ab, et Caini 2 (1. 164) 
makes ads inferior to yévos. 


parallelism to Suyyéoua: or éxduyyéopat. 
Both verbs frequently denote mere 
narration: but é€ayyéAXo@ is the more 
vivid word, and has often the acces- 
sory force of declaring things un- 
known. 

ras dperds stands in Isaiah for 
mban ‘“‘my praise” (sing.). It stands 
thus for the same Hebrew word in three 
other places of Isaiah (xlii. 8, 12 for 
the singular; lxiii. 7 for the plural), 
and apery twice in the Minor Prophets 
for 4, “glory” or rather “majesty.” 
These are all the instances for the 
O.T.; in the O.T. dpery is thus not 
used at all in the sense of “virtue.” 
In the Apocrypha it is freely used for 
virtue”; but in one place (Hsth. xiv. 
Io)itisused asin the LxX., avotEar ordpa 
eOvav eis dperas pataiwy, “to open the 
mouth of the Gentiles with the praises 
(to sing the praises) of vain [idols].” 
Moreover KEcclus. xxxvi. 19 has in the 
best MSS. (as Dr Field has pointed out?) 
TARGOv Sidv aperadoyias cov, “ Fill 
Zion with thy praise (|| “‘with thy glory 
thy people”). Similarly in Ps. xxx, 
(xxix.) 5 Symmachus has dperadoyia for 
3, the song of joy. (This curious 
word dperadoyia is also found in 
Manetho, Apoéel. iv. 447, and in some 
MSS. of Strabo xvii. 1. 17, in a sense 
connected with the obscure term dpe- 
Tadoyos*, applied both in Greek and in 
Latin to wandering story-tellers (see 
reff. in Mayor on Juv. xv. 16), perhaps 
originally as the encomiasts of great 
houses or great men: cf. Auson. Epist. 
13, ‘Popaiwy vmaros dperadoy@ Oe ror 
ntn Avodvos Tatd@- omedde idrous 
idéeuv.) 

This peculiar use of dper7 ceases to 
be anomalous when the word is traced 


1 [Vetus Test. Graece, Oxon. 1859, 
Collatio p. 204; ef. Hexapla, ii. p. 130 
(note on Ps. xxix. 6).] 

2 Aretalogiae, rijs diodeltews, gloss as 
restored by Nettleship, Class. Rev. iii. 
p. 129. 
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through its early history, as is ad- 
mirably done by Leopold Schmidt, 
Ethik d. alten Griechen, i. 295—301. 
He shews that originally it denoted 
“whatever procures for a person or a 
thing preeminent estimation, whether 
of a practical, a moral, an intellectual, 
or a material nature,” being thus ap- 
plied by Homer (as was partly seen by 
Plutarch, De audiendis poetis 6, ii. 240) 
to every kind of conspicuous advantage, 
beauty, swiftness, cleverness, martial 
or gymnastic prowess, and even success 
granted by the gods. Hence came 
the verb dperaw, to prosper, and hence 
(as frequently used by Philo) to be 
fruitful. Schmidt points out, after 
Nitzsch, that in the early time the 
conception of an eminent quality or 
advantage is inseparably blended in 
dpern with that of the impression 
which it makes on others, that is, with 
praise, renown, or prestige, sometimes 
the one conception predominating, 
sometimes the other. The Homeric 
poems and hymns, Hesiod, Tyrtzus, 
Theognis, Simonides, Pindar (with 
whom aper7 is a favourite word) amply 
illustrate the twofold usage, which in- 
deed is sometimes perceptible in the 
prose literature of the fifth and even 
the fourth century. The rise of ethical 
reflexion in the days of Socrates and 
the Sophists gradually caused the word 
to be exclusively applied to intrinsic 
eminence of various kinds, and espe- 
cially moral eminence, i.e. virtue; and 
the Stoics gave fixity to the limitation 
found in their predecessors. Hence 
the term dperaddyos (-Aoyia) and the 
usage of dpery, assumed by the trans- 
lators of the Prophets and the author 
of the additions to Esther, may safely 
be regarded as local survivals, pre- 
serving exclusively one side of the 
comprehensive sense universal in early 
times, as the familiar usage belonging 
to the later literary language has ex- 
clusively preserved the other. 


But, as in the case of évripos, the 
word may have been welcome here to 
St Peter because to most Greek ears 
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it would suggest intrinsic excellencies, 
and both senses would be equally ap- 
propriate with éefayyeiAnre: indeed 
here too the one sense involves the 
other, for all praises of God must be 
praises either of His excellencies or 
of His acts as manifestations of His 
excellencies. Although neither the 
apostle nor any other early Christian 
was likely to have chosen independent- 
ly such a word as aperai in its common 
Greek sense in speaking of God, its 
accidental consecration in the current 
version of the Prophets might easily 
seem to justify a secondary applica- 
tion in this sense. So understood, it 
is nearly equivalent to ra peyadeia rod 
Gcov, the term employed by St Luke 
for the subject of the praises uttered 
on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 11 
after the Lxx. and Keclus.). The con- 
text suggests that Rom. xi. 33—36, 
perhaps with viii. 28—39, may have 
been present to St Peter's mind as 
summed up in the one word. (Philo 
several times speaks of the dpery or 
aperai of God in the sense “virtues” 
or “excellencies”: Ques rer. div. 22, 
p. 488; De nom. mut. 34, p. 606; De 
somn. 1. 16, p. 635; 43, p. 658;—all 
cited by Loesner 7m loco.) “Excel- 
lencies” (R.V.) is the best English 
rendering: to a certain extent it 
represents both senses. 

The manner in which the Asiatic 
Christians were to tell forth the ex- 
cellencies of God is left undefined. 
Doubtless this office of theirs was 
meant to be as comprehensive as the 
command in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mt. y. 16), of which the image in the 
next clause reminds us. Every aperyn 
which was seen shining in them would 
be the manifestation of a correspond- 
ing dpern in God. How much the 
evidence of the lives of Christians as 
seen by the heathen was in St Peter’s 
thoughts is shewn at once by the next 
passage (ii. 12), as well as by others in 
the Hpistle. 


The initial éz@s must refer to all 
the preceding part of the verse. Its 
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purpose is to shew that the various 
prerogatives there set forth, as ex- 
pressed in éxXexrov, Bac idetov ieparevpa, 
ayov, and eis repuroinow, had not been 
bestowed on the Christians for their 
own sake, but to enable them to dis- 
charge the office of telling forth the 
excellencies of God. 

Tod é€xk okorous vpas KadecarTos eis 
76 Oavpacrov avtod pas, who called 
you out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light] No direct antecedent for 
these words can be found in either 
O.T. or N.T., though the transition 
from heathenism as a passage from 
light to darkness is much dwelt on in 
Eph. v. 8—14 (cf. Col. i. 12 f., where the 
reading xadéoavre for ikavdcavts 1S 
Western only). Yet the phrase was 
probably suggested by Eph. i. 17—19 
(ef. Col. i. 26f.). At all events a simi- 
lar thought must be contained in @av- 
pacrov, Which cannot but mean much 
more than marvellously bright or 
maryellously pure. God’s marvellous 
light is not so much the object of 
vision as its medium (“in thy light 
shall we see light”). It is marvellous 
not only by its own glory or its quick- 
ening power, but by the marvels which 
it brings to view and the marvellous 
powers for beholding them which it 
calls forth and educates. Clement of 
Rome’s famous words (c. 36) are there- 
fore a just paraphrase as far as they 
go, “Through Him (Jesus Christ) let 
us gaze into the heights of the heavens ; 
through Him we behold as in a mirror 
His spotlessand supernal countenance; 
through Him the eyes of our heart were 
opened; through Him our dull and 
darkened mind burgeons anew into 
the light” (@avpacrév avrod probably 
not original). The Divine calling 
spoken of in i. 15 included in its scope 
various purposes (ii. 21; iii. 9; v. 10). 
Here it is spoken of as a calling by 
God to a sharing of His marvellous 


light, an admission to some power of 
reading the mysteries of life aright by 
seeing them in a measure in the same 
light in which they are seen by Him 
who created them and disposes them. 
This calling into God’s light is thus 
analogous to the new life received 
through the word of the living and 
abiding God (i. 23). It is thus fitly 
chosen as the characteristic act of Him 
whose excellencies the Christians were 
to tell forth, because it was on their 
use of the realm of vision thus opened 
to them that their power of exhibiting 
Him to men in grateful praise would 
depend. 

IO. of more ov Aads viv dé Aads Beod, 
of ovK HArenpéevor viv Sé eXenOévtes, Who 
aforetime were not a people, but now 
are a people, of God; who had not 
obtained mercy, but now have ob- 
tained mercy| All the salient words 
here come from Hosea i., ii.: od Aads 
Oeod from ov Aads pov in i. 9 bis and ii. 
23; Aads Geod from Aads pov in ii. I, 23; 
ovK jArenwevoe from ovK jAenpern in i. 6, 
8 (and ii. 23 AQ); and éAenOevres from 
nArenuevy in ii. I (and eAejow ii. 23 AQ). 
In Rom. ix. 25f. St Paul makes up 
four lines, partially of direct quota- 
tion, from the same passage of Hosea, 
placing at their head xadéoo, perhaps 
derived from Hos. i. 4 &., caXecov 7d 
dvouna avrov (avrijs), but in the same 
stronger sense in which St Peter used 
kadéoavros in v. 9. At all events 
there can be little doubt that St 
Paul’s quotation suggested St Peter’s 
allusion. In Hosea the subject is 
the return of rebeltious Israel to alle- 
giance to its true Lord: whereas St 
Paul appropriates the prophetic lan- 
guage as expressing the admission 
of the Gentiles. St Peter’s reference, 
taken by itself, is capable of either 
interpretation, but (apart from the 
probable dependence on Romans) it 
is more appropriate as addressed to 
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former Gentiles than as addressed to 
former Jews. All the words selected 
for quotation suggest not a repentance 
but a transition from an evil state not 
preceded by an anterior allegiance. 

It is not obvious whether 6¥ dads 
should be taken absolutely, or whether 
the final 6eod should be taken with 
both ov Aads and Aads. Both are free 
from difficulty as to the Greek. The 
former interpretation throws however 
a degree of stress on the supposed 
distinctive meaning of Aads which is 
not justified by evidence elsewhere, 
and involves a gratuitous departure 
from both Hosea and St Paul. It is 
at least safest to understand the 
words as meaning “which aforetime 
were not a people of God, but now 
are a people of God.” There is again 
nothing in the context to suggest that 
the omission of the article in the 
second place is insignificant. St Peter 
was more likely to treat the Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor as @ people of 
God than as the people of God: com- 
pare kal avrot Aaol avrod gcovrat (ac- 
cording to the more probable reading) 
in Apoce. xxi. 3. 

The contrast of tense between ovk 
nArenpevoe and éAenOévres, lost in the 
ruder Lxx., is that between the long 
antecedent state and the single event 
of conversion which ended it. Here 
St Peter departs from St Paul’s ry 
ovk Hyamnperny yyamnuévny (a modifi- 
cation of part of Hosea ii. 23) in order 
to retain Hosea’s earlier language in 
i. 6, 8; ii. 1: but in so doing he 
brings out the more clearly the force 
of St Paul’s own teaching at the con- 
clusion of his argument (Rom. xi. 30), 
Gorep yap vpeis more nmeOnoare TO 
ed, viv dé nrenOnre x.7.A. The mercy 
and the withholding of mercy are of 
course named only in reference to the 
signal mercy of the gift of the Gospel. 
That either heathen or unbelieving 
Jew was at any time unvisited by 


God’s mercy is a thought that could 
have found no access to the mind of 
either apostle. 


If, 12. We now begin the moral 
teaching resting on the religious foun- 
dation of the previous verses, and 
frequently making appeal to the same. 
These first two verses deal with per- 
sonal as distinguished from social 
morality; first (7. 11) in its purely 
personal aspect, as affecting the man 
himseif, and secondly (v. 12) in respect 
of its influence on others who behold 
it. This second aspect leads naturally 
to social morality proper. 

Il. ’Ayamnroi, Beloved] The word 
begins the second as it does also the 
third or remaining section of the 
Kpistle (iv. 12), occurring nowhere 
else in the Epistle. Not St Paul only, 
but all the other writers of Epistles 
in the N.T. make use of it. It refers 
back to our Lord’s test of discipleship 
to Himself, the mutual love of those 
who believe in Him (John xiii. 34 f. ; 
XV. I2, 17); and is thus combined 
emphatically with moroi, faithful, in 
1 Tim. vi. 2: (q.v.): cf Col. iv.9. It 
is doubtless also meant to imply the 
antecedent love of God as shewn forth 
in Christ. 

The construction of what follows is 
not quite clear. Both readings azéy- 
ecOa and dméyeoOe are well sup- 
ported; and the great similarity of 
sound diminishes the relative weight 
of documentary authority. The in- 
finitive is the more likely to be right, 
because St Peter shews a very strong 
preference for the aorist in impera- 
tives (see p. 109). This on the whole 
outweighs the consideration that the 
imperative renders the omission of 
vpas slightly easier (“I speak words 
of exhortation as unto strangers &c.”: 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 15): ¢xovres in v. 12 goes 
best with améyeoOc, but the return to 
the nominative participle would be a 
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quite natural irregularity after am€y- 
ec6a. The sense hardly differs. 
mapakaAG ws mapoikous Kai mapemdy- 
pous, I beseech you as sqyjourners and 
pilgrims] The double phrase catches 
up the wapemdypos of i. 1, and the 
mapotxias Of i. 17. It comes from two 
passages of the O.T. The two Hebrew 
words of similar sense are IVA, 
literally “a dweller,” but by usage “a 
sojourner,” and 73 (the stronger word), 
“a stranger.” The former is commonly 
rendered zapo:xos, the latter =zpoc- 
nAvros: but in three of the places in 
which both Hebrew words occur to- 
gether wapoxos replaces apoo7jAvuTos 
for 13, making another rendering 


necessary for JYIM, and in two of the 


three the word chosen is zapezidzpos. 
These two are Gen. xxiii. 4, where 
Abraham uses the words in their first 
or literal sense, saying to the sons of 
Heth, “I am a stranger and a so- 
journer with you: give me a posses- 
sion of a burying place with you”; 
and again Ps. xxxix. 13 (=xxxviii. 13, 
Lxx.), where the words are used figura- 
tively of man’s life on earth, being 
probably in part suggested by the 
same two Hebrew words (LXX. zpo07- 
Autos, maporxos) in Lev. xxv. 23 (where 
they refer to the land as belonging to 
God in true ownership); and likewise 
suggested in part by Jacob’s words 
to Pharaoh in Gen. xlvii. 9 (“The 
days of the years of my life as wap- 
oe”), which again are echoed in 
Ps. exviii. (cxix.) 19, mapouds eciue 
ev tp yp. The two words have vir- 
tually the same sense, a sojourner in 
a land not his own. Taperidyyos is 
itself rare, but the verb and sub- 
stantive (-ia) are not uncommon in 
late classical literature and in inscrip- 
tions, expressing rather more strongly 
the sense which émidnuéw has likewise 
in late classical writers. Neither word 
would ever be used of a man dwelling 


in his own city or land. Both the 
O.T. applications of the two words 
are reflected in the Epistle. The 
Asiatic Christians were sojourners 
both as being scattered among a 
population of other beliefs and stan- 
dards of life than their own; and also 
because, while living on earth, they 
belonged to a present Commonwealth 
in the heavens, of which they hoped 
to become visibly and completely 
citizens hereafter. The two applica- 
tions coalesce here, the ways of the 
heathen society being essentially ways 
of the earth. Here the two words, 
a8 mwapocxia in i. 17f£, are associated 
with avacrpogy, i.e. behaviour among 
other men. The Christians had to 
live among Gentiles whose habitual 
instincts were rooted in that lower 
order of things above which St Peter 
was exhorting them to rise. It was 
only by thinking of themselves as 
mere sojourners, not citizens, in the 
midst of such a fleshly order of so- 
ciety, that they could escape being 
dragged down by its usages. Com- 
pare Heb. xi. 13, opodoyyjoavres Ort 
evar cal raperidnuol eiow eri rhs yas, 
followed in the next verses by mention 
of a heavenly rarpis, and a city pre- 
pared by God. 

aréyer Oat tTav capKikdy émbupiar, 
to abstain from the fleshly desires] 
The article must not be slurred over. 
Its force is to group the desires here 
called fieshly emphatically together, 
probably in contrast to other desires 
not having this character. From the 
nature of the case desires are spoken 
of in the N.T. from several points of 
view; and these different modes of 
speech must be taken as complement- 
ing and correcting each other. Some- 
times desires as such, without any 
further justification, are implied to 
be evil; as in this Epistle, iv. 3 (éved- 
yeiais, emOvpias, oivodAvyias; ef. iv. 
2; i. 14). Sometimes they are im- 
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plied to be evil in so far as they are 
individual and so separate and ulti- 
mately selfish: so James i. 14, vd ris 
idias éemiOupias éLeAKdpevos Kai bedea~ 
Copevos: cf. 2 Pet. iii. 3; Jude 16, 18 
(éavrdv); Rom. i. 24 (rév kapdidv av- 
Tov); 2 Tim. iv. 3 (idias) (ef, Num. xv. 
39). Sometimes a desire is called 
“evil” (émiOupiay xKaxyv, Col. iii. 5), 
implying that other desires might not 
be evil; and so, as here, we have 
Tit. ii. 12, ras koopuxas émOupias, and 
again Hph. ii. 3, év ols cai pets mavres 
dveatpadnpev more év rais émOuplas 
Tis capkos nuar, this last being the 
probable source of our passage, as 
the context suggests. Other passages 
where desires and odpé are associated 
are Rom. xiii. 14; Gal. v. 16, 17, 24; 
1 John ii. 16; and, more nearly re- 
sembling our passage in form, though 
in a totally different context, 2 Pet. 
ii. 18, deXedtovow ev émiOupias capKos 
doedyelas rovs k.7.X. 

This is the only place in the Hpistle 
where St Peter uses odp& or capkikos 
strictly in the Pauline or ethical 
sense. ‘T'wo points specially need 
attention with respect to it. On the 
one hand “the flesh” according to 
St Paul includes much more than 
sensuality, as a glance at Gal. v. 19 ff. 
is enough to show; for there such 
things as hatreds, factiousnesses, and 
envyings are members of a list which 
begins with fornication and ends with 
drunkennesses and revellings. On 
the other hand the term “flesh” is 
not applied to any part of human 
nature absolutely and in itself, but 
as placed in a wrong relation, that 
being allowed to rule which was made 
and meant to serve. Hxceptin implied 
antithesis to ‘spirit,’ this sense of 
“flesh” has no meaning. 

The rather peculiar phrase améyopae 
emtOupidy was already established in 
Greek. In a well-known passage of 
the Phaedo (820) Plato has it, of 
6pOas pitocopotvres dmréxovrar Trav 
kata TO Copa émiOupidy amacdy: also 
in Leg. viii. 835 8, apéovra rév rod- 
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Rois 87 Kal moddas emiBupsay eis eo- 
xara Baddovoady; cf, Diod. xxxi. p. 587 
(Wetst.). The more obvious dréxopa 
noovay (cf, rav ndovev in James iy. 1) 
occurs in combination with it just 
below in the Phaedo (83 B), 7 Tov os 
Gdnb6s proadhov wWux7 otras aré- 
xerar TdY nOovay re Kal emiOupidy Kal 
Aurdv kai poBwv. Compare Schmidt, 
Synonymik iii. 594 f. 

airwes, the which| There are some 
places in the N.1T. in which doris can- 
not be distinguished from 6s; ulti- 
mately the distinction quite broke 
down in usage. In most places how- 
ever of the N.T. dors apparently 
retains its strict classical force, either 
generic, “which, as other like things,” 
or essential, “which by its very na- 
ture”; and this last is doubtless the 
sense here: it is no accidental fact, 
but part of the present condition of 
human nature that the fleshly desires 
make war against the soul. 

oTparevovrar Kara Ths Wuxns, make 
war (take up war) against the soul] 
Two earlier passages of the Epistles 
contain the verb orparevowat, and that 
in similar contexts: Rom. vii. 22f.,, 
“T consent with joy (cvv7dopuac) to the 
law of God after the inward man, but 
I see a different law in my members 
taking up war against the law of my 
mind (dvricrparevopevoy TH vom Tod 
voos pov)”; James iy. 1, “ Whence 
come wars and whence come fightings 
among you? Come they not hence, 
even of your pleasures that take up 
war in your members (ek rav ndovar 
Upay TOV OTpaTevopevwy ev Tois wéAeo 
vpov)?” In Romans the warfare 
spoken of is a rebellion of a lower law 
in the members against the true law 
of the mind, which is the law of God 
ratified by the inward man, In St 
James the image is more obscure: 
but apparently the pleasures are re- 
presented as in hostile occupation of 
the members, resisting a lawful au- 
thority which is not named. Here 
too the warfare is not waged by 
foreign invaders but by rebellious 
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subjects, as the word itself was pro- 
bably meant to indicate: the forces 
divinely ordained to serve under the 
soul rise up in mutiny against it 
to destroy it. Thus Josephus (B. J. 
iii. 8. 5) speaks of the hands of 
suicides as the instruments by which 
they took up war against themselves 
(ais éorparevdoavro Kal’ éavrav) ; and 
conversely Plato (Rep. iv. 429 B: cf. 
Leg. ix. 878 c) speaking of a class in 
the state says, 0 mpomodepei Te kat 
OTpareverat Umep avTns. 

What then is meant by the ‘‘soul” 
against which the fleshly desires make 
insurrection? It is by this time suffi- 
ciently recognised that the modern 
religious sense of the term “soul,” 
as the highest element in man, is 
founded on a misunderstanding of 
the N.T. On the other hand there is 
considerable exaggeration in the sup- 
position that the word has in the 
N.T. a definitely depreciatory sense. 
That sense is undoubtedly latent in 
the N.T. use of the adjective Wuxixds, 
but probably only through antithesis 
to mvevparixos. This whole class of 
words has in truth a variable force in 
accordance with the context; and it is 
dangerous to attempt to build an 
absolute psychology on such passages 
as 1 Thess. v. 23. Yuyx7} (= 92) is in 
both Testaments first the individual 
being or his or its individual life 
(Gen. i. 20 &c.; ii. 7), and then by a 
natural transition whatever is felt to 
belong most essentially to man’s life 
when his bodily life has come to be 
recognised as a secondary thing. It 
answers very nearly to our modern 
word and conception “self”; and it is 
curious how often its force is well 
brought out by substituting “self” as 
a paraphrase. Neither in this Epistle 
nor elsewhere is there evidence that 
the “soul” was regarded as a ruling 
power (ro nyexovxcy in the Greek 


phrase); so that we must not be 
tempted to force into St Peter’s 
language here St Paul’s meaning when 
he wrote (Gal. v. 17): 7 yap oap& em- 
Oupet kata Tod mvevpatos, TO S€ TvEedpa 
Kata ths capkos, though St Peter can 
hardly have forgotten the phrase. 
(The two passages are curiously mixed 
in Ep. Polye. v. 3, addy yap To avakér- 
reoOat dro TOY emOupuarv ev TO KOTLO, 
Ott maoa emiOupia Kata TOU mvevpaTos 
orparevera.) He has in view rather 
the nexus in which all powers find 
their unity, that which is at once most 
individual and most permanent in us. 
In so far as the mutinous desires have 
their way, destruction is wrought to 
the very self: their action is the un- 
doing of that which is called in i. 9 
caTnpia Wuxev. 

12. St Peter now passes from the 
inner purity to its visible fruits. 

Thy avactpopny...karny, having your 
behaviour among the Gentiles fair to 
see] ’Avacrpodn, as before (i. 15, 18; 
dvaotpagyre i. 17) and later (iii. 1, 2, 
16), is behaviour in converse with 
other men: év rois €Ovecw goes with 
avaotpogpny, not with cadjv. It does 
not limit the behaviour to such things 
as concerned direct relations with the 
Gentiles, but denotes all behaviour 
which was in their midst, and so 
could not fail to be sooner or later 
known to them. The participle éyov- 
res in this context can hardly mean 
“as having” or “by having,” but 
rather ‘‘and so having”: that is, the 
fair behaviour is regarded as follow- 
ing naturally from the inward absti- 
nence, though it is likewise part of 
the subject of exhortation. 

kadnv is doubly marked as predica- 
tive, not only being without an article 
while dvaorpopyy has ryv, but placed 
as far from its substantive as possible, 
at the end of the clause, 


Kans, usually a hard word to trans- 
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late, denotes that kind of goodness 
which is at once seen to be good, 
goodness as an object of direct con- 
templation, beauty being the obvious 
type of such goodness ; while adya60s 
denotes what is good in virtue of its 
results. Hence in iii. 16 dya@yy is 
the word used, because the goodness 
is there spoken of with reference to 
the present scorn which it provokes, 
not admiration. Compare James iii. 
13, devEatw ex THs Kans dvactpodis Ta 
gpya avrov év mpaitnre codias, and 
Heb. xiii. 18, év maow kadas Oédovres 
avaorpéger Oat. 

iva €v @ Katadadovow par ws Kako- 
mov, that in the very matter in 
which they speak against you as evil- 
doers| Ev o, owing to the generality 
of its form, takes various senses in 
different contexts. The temporal 
sense, which is the commonest, while 
Gueik, 19 Le. ve 34; Le. xix. 13; 
John vy. 7), has little force here. It is 
simplest to take ev 6 as in the very 
matter in which, as in Rom. ii. 1; 
(probably viii. 15;) xiv. 21; 2 Cor. xi. 
12; the closest parallel however being 
a very similar passage of this Epistle, 
iii. 16, wa ev d xaradadeiobe karacyxvv- 
Odow ot emnpedtovres Yuov Ty ayabny 
év Xpicrd avaotpopyy. The more 
difficult ev & of iv. 4 (ev & evifovra 
pn cuvTpexovray vuav els THY adTny 
Tis dowrias dvaxvow) probably like- 
wise means in which matter, i.e. in 
the matter of behaviour; but without 
an attraction. 

Karadadéo, in Aristophanes to blab, 
in the later historians (sparingly) and 
in the Lxx. is to speak evil of; in 
the N.T. it is confined to this and the 
parallel passage just cited (iii. 16) and 
James iv. 11 (thrice); cf. caradadia 
1 Pet. ii. 1; 2 Cor. xiii 20; katadados 
Rom. i. 30. 

os KakoToLlov. Kakoro.ws and its 
derivatives are rare in classical litera- 
ture, where they always (even in Xen. 


Oecon. iii. 11) denote the doing of mis- 
chief or injury, either to a specified 
person or other object, or else abso- 
lutely. It is the same in the Apocry- 
pha (Ecclus. xix. 28 perhaps excepted). 
But in the xx. this-restricted sense 
passes sometimes into the wider sense 
of evil-doing from a moral point of 
view. In Me. iii. 4|| Lc. vi. 9 the 
stricter interpretation is favoured by 
the context ; but in 1 Peter (here; ii. 
14; tii. [16 v. Z.,] 17; iv. 15) it cannot 
safely be maintained. In iii. 17 xako- 
mowovvras (opposed to dyaboro.odvras) 
is manifestly a repetition of roodvras 
kaka (opposed to momcarw ayabov) 
from) Ps. xxxiil. (xxiv) 155 17,).as 
quoted in wv. 1o—12; and this cardinal 
passage determines the usage through- 
out the Epistle. The same wider 
sense is required in 3 John 11, where 
the first clause of the verse is ap- 
parently founded on 1 Pet. iii. 13. 
Attention has rightly been called 
by several critics to the coincidence 
of this word with the language of 
Suetonius (Ver. 16), “ Afflicti suppli- 
ciis Christiani, genus hominum super- 
stitionis novae ac maleficae”; and in 
1 Pet. iv. 15 maleficus (corrupted to 
maledicus in the Vulgate) is the ren- 
dering of xakorows in Tertullian and 
Cyprian. The further inference, that 
we have here an allusion to accu- 
sations of seditious or otherwise 
illegal conduct on the part of the 
Christians, is not borne out by the 
usage of maleficus any more than by 
that of caxorows. Hxcept as a popu- 
lar nickname for wizards (see pas- 
sages quoted by Ronsch, Jiala u. 
Vulgata p. 316 f., and Goelzer, 
Latinité de Saint Jérdme yp. 133), 
maleficus was not more definite in 
sense than kakozotos; nor is there 
any evidence of a restricted sense 
of the much rarer word malefactor, 
known only from the Latin versions 
of the N.T. and a single passage of 
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Plautus. But St Peter’s four times 
repeated use of kakoro.s does sug- 
gest the probability that he was ac- 
customed to hear either this epithet 
or its Latin equivalent flung at the 
Christians at Rome. If he heard it 
only in Latin, the precise force must 
remain ambiguous ; that is, it might 
consistently mean either wizards (in 
accordance with what in later times 
was certainly a popular charge a- 
gainst the Christians), or quite vague- 
ly “mischievous,” “pestilent.” The 
latter sense alone is attested for the 
Greek kaxorois. In either case St 
Peter, in repeating it for his own 
purpose, might easily intend it to be 
taken with the literal sense “evil- 
doer,” which could hardly be other- 
wise than familiar to his readers from 
the Lxx., and which at all events (as 
the relation of iii. 10 to iii. 17 implies) 
was in accordance with etymology. 

It may however still be asked 
whether the abusive epithet, as popu- 
larly applied to the Christians, was 
meant to point to scandalous moral 
offences, such as were imputed to 
Christians in the second century. The 
supposition receives some plausibility 
from the phrase used by ‘Tacitus 
(Ann. xv. 44), “quos per flagitia in- 
visos volgus Christianos appellabat,” 
for such offences would certainly be 
included under flagitia. But flagi- 
tium, more a term of contempt than 
of reprobation, is applied to things 
disgraceful from any point of view, 
not merely on moral grounds (as 
in a famous passage of Tacitus, Germ. 
12, the flagitia of ignavi et imbelles 
are contrasted with the scelera of 
proditores et transfugae); and would 
naturally be applied without definite 
meaning to the ways of a despised 
and vaguely distrusted sect. That 
shameful immoralities were not in- 
tended may be gathered pretty cer- 


tainly from the generality of St Peter's 
language in all places, and especially 
by the collocation of kaxomo.ds after 
os ove’s 4 Kdértys and before os 
a\Xorpierickorros in iv. 15. 

€k TOY Kaday epyav émomrevovTES 
Soéacwar tov bedv, by reason of your 
good works they beholding may 
glorify God] We here come at once 
on a manifest allusion to our Lord’s 
saying reported in Mt. v. 16: the 
coincidence between ray catav epyov 
émomtevovtes So€dcwar and iSwow...Ta 
Kaa épya...doEdcwow cannot be acci- 
dental. The details of interpretation 
however are difficult. 

’Erorrevoyres must certainly beread, 
not émomrevoayres (the more obvious 
tense, likely also to be introduced 
from iii. 2). ’Edmrns is in the first 
instance an eye-witness or an inspec- 
tor, and éromrevw the corresponding 
verb. Neither word occurs in this 
sense in Attic prose. In poetry both 
are common, specially of the gods as 
keeping watch over this or that ter- 
restrial object. In late Greek prose 
they were freely used, without limita- 
tion of reference, the verb being 
almost always transitive. St Peter’s 
use in iii, 2 is exactly normal. The 
heathen husbands are spoken of as to 
be won over by having been eye-wit- 
nesses of the pure behaviour of the 
Christian wives, émomrevoavtes tiv 
avactpopyny. Here however the forms 
of language are very different. It 
would have been easy and obvious to 
say Ta cada épya éemomtevocartes, had 
St Peter meant no more than these 
words would convey. Both the pe- 
culiar construction with ék and the 
present participle have to be ac- 
counted for. The commonest inter- 
pretation (A.V. and R.V.) “that by 
your good works which they shall 
behold they &c.,” (literally “that 
they, by your good works, beholding 
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them”) is very harsh and improbable, 
being in fact only a tortuous para- 
phrase of ra kaha epya émomrevoartes. 
There can, I think, be no reasonable 
doubt that, while ek rav Kadav epyov 
belongs to the present, émomrevovtes 
no less that dofacao. must belong to 
the future. The present seeing of the 
good works, not now recognised by 
the heathen as good (kada), is not 
expressed but taken for granted; on 
the other hand it is taught that here- 
after under the pressure of a day of 
visitation, the recollection of those 
works will open their eyes that they 
may be beholders indeed, and so come 
to glorify God. Thus ék receives full 
force: not the direct sight of the 
works, but its result (éx). The me- 
mory of it was to be the agent in the 
future change of mind. This sense 
would not have forbidden the use of 
emontevoavres: but the aorist parti- 
ciple might so easily be taken to refer 
to the time when the works were 
performed, that the easiest way to 
indicate briefly the true sense was to 
employ the present participle. 

It remains to consider how far the 
object of émomrevovres can be defined. 
One tempting construction is to take 
it with rov Oeov, of course in combina- 
tion with the verb. This idea would 
not be foreign to the passage, for God 
must be in some sense contemplated 
before He could be glorified; and 
Clement of Alexandria several times 
has the identical phrase émomrevo roy 
Oeav (Strom. iv. 152, p, 633; vil. 57, 
p. 865) or rd Geiov (Paed. i. 28, p. 114; 
Strom. v. 67, p. 686). But the con- 
text of the last cited passage suggests 
that the phrase came from Neo-Py- 
thagorean literature. Its ultimate 
source is doubtless the special or 
technical sense of emémrns in Greek 
religion, as applied to one who has 
reached the last stage of initiation in 
the Greek mysteries, probably as be- 
ing then admitted to behold the 
sacred symbols, whatever they may 
have been. “Emorrevo, in the sense 
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to be an émomrns, was then by a 
natural transition applied by Plato 
to initiation in Divine mysteries of 
philosophy; and it would need but 
another step to combine this use with 
the common late transitive use of the 
verb and so to apply the word to 
the beholding of God or of things 
Divine (see A. Jahn, Methodius 
Platonizans p. 39, n. 250). But it 
would be rash in the absence of 
corroborative evidence to suppose 
St Peter to have followed so peculiar 
a usage. It is simpler to take émom- 
revovres as a transitive absolute, “‘that 
beholding they may glorify God.” (So 
in the sense of “observing,” “ watch- 
ing,” Babrius Ixxxviii. 5, 0 6€ tis 
apovpns Seomorns emomtevav os Enpov 
cide TO Oépos.) If we are to ask what 
St Peter thought of them as behold- 
ing, no single answer will suffice ; the 
memory of the good works would 
remove the veil which hid the Chris- 
tians themselves; the good tree would 
be known by its good fruits; and the 
God whom the Christians served 
would then be known likewise, and 
homage be done to His true glory. 
It is not necessary to this interpreta- 
tion to give (with Hofmann) éeromrevo 
the sense “to recognise,” which un- 
doubtedly it does not possess; afl 
that the word denotes is actual vision, 
but in this context the vision spoken 
of is one that has been preceded by 
blindness. 

do€dcwar tov Geov, a phrase much 
used in both O.T. (733 Pi., Hiph.) 
and N.T. for all forms of human 
recognition of God’s true character 
and work, rendered by word or by 
act. It probably here includes both 
praise to Him for the “good works” 
of His despised servants the Chris- 
tians, and thankful acknowledgement 
of His merciful justice in now afflicting 
themselves. For the former ef. II Is. 
xlix. 3; 2 Th. i. 10; for the latter 
IAD OCH RII RE XIV 7.7 XV> AGE XV1.0; 

ev nuepa émiokomns, In a day of 
visitation] The absence of the article 
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is not accidental: in this and other 
similar phrases the indefiniteness is 
essential to the meaning. 

Formally the whole phrase comes 
from Is. x. 3 (ef. Hos. ix. 7 Heb.) or 
from Jer. xxvii. (xxxiv.) 22 Heb. 
(omitted altogether in Lxx.); but its 
force depends on a considerable stream 
of O.T. usage. "Emiokémropar usually 
represents 125 (and émvcKxony TPB) 
with the fundamental sense “visit” 
or “inspect.” In the O.T. the “ visit- 
ing” of man by God is the general 
expression of His ways of making 
His presence felt, especially after a 
period of seeming quiescence and 
indifference. Thus He “visits” His 
people to bring them out of their 
Egyptian bondage (Gen. ]. 24f.; Ex. 
iii, 165 iv, 31; xiii. 19; cf: Ruth 
i. 6), or their Babylonian exile (Jer. 
XXvii. 22, referred to above; xxix. 
LOVEXX Xd NS ys Che Aeph iin eC hae 
3; and 1 Esdras vi. 5); or again 
individuals, as Hannah in her barren- 
ness (1 Sam. ii. 21). On the other 
hand He “ visits” sinners and enemies 
with judgements in the midst of their 
fancied impunity (Ex. xxxii. 34; Ps. 
Woe OR MEK 3G Be dice sah TR yal es 
x.15 &c.). Both these senses recur in 
the Apocrypha, and the former in the 
N.T. likewise (Wisd. iv. 15; Hcclus. 
XXXli. 21; xlvi. 14; Judith viii. 33; 
Luke i. 68, 78; vii. 16; and on the 
other hand Wisd. xiv. 11; xix. 15; 
Keclus. xvi. 18; xxiii. 24); while a 
sense of the ambiguity is shewn in 
Judith by the insertion of cis dyadv, 
év ayaOois (iv. 15; xiii. 20). There is 
no clear case of the term “visitation” 
being applied to judgements as at 
once penal and corrective (the diffi- 
cult passages Is. xxiii. 17; xxiv. 22 
can hardly be brought under this 
description): but on the other hand 
a “visiting” for the purpose of trial 
and probation is recognised in Ps. 
(viii. 4;) xvii. 3; Job vii. 18; xxxi. 
14; and this sense is rather common 
in the Apocrypha (Wisd. iii. 7 [ef. ii. 
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Ecclus. ii. 14; xviii. 20, év dpa émicko- 
ms evpnoes €&iAacpov; (cf. xxxi. 65) 
3 Mace. v. 42). In our Lord’s words 
over Jerusalem (Le. xix. 44) this 
sense appears to blend with that of 
visitation for blessing (vii. 16). Here 
the visitation must be one of judge- 
ment, but of judgement recognised as 
corrective, and so having the nature 
of trial or probation: that is, St Peter 
looked to a future opening of the 
eyes of men who were now despisers 
or persecutors, and to Divine judge- 
ments as the instruments of it, operat- 
ing through the memory of the lives 
of Christians. Such an expectation 
implies his recognition of a conscience 
or voice of God within the heathen, 
enabling them at last to discern the 
moral truth which was contradicted 
by their habitual principles. 

13. St Peter now passes to the 
Christian doctrine of social relations. 
The warfare which he waged against 
heathen principles of living was easily 
capable of being represented as hos- 
tile to the necessary bonds of society ; 
and it was by no means impossible 
that ill-instructed Christians might 
similarly misinterpret the Gospel, and 
become conscientious apostles of social 
disorder. In the Sermon on the 
Mount the Lord Himself, foreseeing 
how easily both opponents and dis- 
ciples might misunderstand His atti- 
tude towards the sacred institutes of 
Jewish society and religion, had ut- 
tered the warning “Think not that 
I came to undo the law or the pro- 
phets; I came not to undo but to 
fulfil”; and then had proceeded to 
expound by a series of examples 
what He meant by fulfilment. In 
the same spirit His Apostle here 
expounds the chief social relations 
common to civilised mankind in the 
light of Christian faith and morality, 
and each exposition tends to shew 
that the Gospel was a power for their 
more perfect fulfilment, not for their 
undoing or dissolution. 

“Yroraynrte, be subject] The leading 
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idea of the next few verses is here 
enunciated sharply without a conjunc- 
tion or other verbal link to the pre- 
ceding verses. The ody of the Re- 
ceived Text is certainly spurious. In 
Romans (xiii. 1—6) subjection (irorac- 
ceoOa, v. 5) is also prominent, in so 
far as it concerns political authorities, 
the subject of vv. 14—17 here; in 
Ephesians (v. 21—24; vi. 1—3, 5—8) 
it is set forth only in so far as it 
concerns family and household rela- 
tions, the subject of ii. 18—iii. 7 here, 
but apparently as founded on a gene- 
ral principle of subjection (vmorac- 
copevor GAATAas ev PoBo Xpicrod), 
laid down at the outset in v. 21, which 
likewise corresponds in drift to 1 Pet. 
v. 5 as well as to this verse. In 
ancient society subjection was taken 
for granted as a necessary condition 
for the wellbeing of the community; 
but, as a universal principle of per- 
sonal life, subjection is characteris- 
tically Christian. It consists not in 
the sacrifice of the individual to the 
community, the weakness of the 
ancient social life, but in the recog- 
nition that the individual attains his 
own true growth and freedom only 
through devotion to the community, 
and submission to the various forms 
of authority by which society is con- 
stituted. 

macy avOpwrivn Krice, to every (di- 
vine) institution among men] A 
difficult phrase. Put briefly, the 
main question is this,—does dv6po- 
mivn xriows mean here a xriows by men 
or a xriow by God among men? 
There is no doubt that in Clas- 
sical Greek xricvs is ascribed to men 
far oftener than to God, and the 
most obvious sense of avépwrivn is 
“proceeding from men.” But the 
former of the two interpretations, 
though thus prima facie natural, 
cannot without straining be recon- 
ciled with the context. 


Wide as is the use of xriots, to 
speak of the supreme ruler or sub- 
ordinate rulers, or their office or 


function, as a xriow on the part of 


men is without example or analogy in 
Greek usage (the secondary sense of 
creo being unknown for xri¢w); and 
this strangeness of language is much 
increased if the other relations noticed 
in the next few verses are included. 
That they were meant to be included 
seems to follow naturally from the 
use of aaoyn: the purely political 
authorities could hardly be called 
(either as human or Divine) kricecs in 
any sense which would not be too 
wide of application to allow any force 
to don. Moreover, human author- 
ship, put forward without qualifica- 
tion as here, and yet more emphasised 
by the addition of racy, is not likely 
to have been laid down by an apostle 
as a sufficient reason for subjection : 
he could not but remember for how 


“many evil customs human authorship 


was responsible. 

If however we take xriovs as imply- 
ing Divine authorship, as in every 
other place where xri¢w or any of its 
derivatives occurs in the O.T. or N.T. 


_(or in the Apocrypha, 1 Hsd. iv. 53 


excepted), all these difficulties vanish. 
The effect of dvépwmivn is accordingly 
to limit the xricers spoken of to such 
elements of God’s universal kricus 
as are characteristically human. Com- 
pare (at a lower level) Ecclus. x. 18, ov 
éxriatat avOperos vmepnpavia; xl. 1, 
doxoAia peyahn éxtiotar tavti avOpod- 
w@!; also Vii. 15, u7 pronons...yewpyiay 
tro ‘Ywiorov éxricpevny: indeed the 
general usage of xri¢w by this writer 
illustrates indirectly St Peter’s use 
of xriovs, both probably instinctively 
employing the Greek diction of Pales- 
tine. The force of the word xricus 
itself as here used probably comes 


1 [The Hebrew is: 5s pon 5943 poy.] 
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partly from Hebrew, partly from 
Greek associations. The Hebrew 83, 
though the metaphysical notion of 
creation out of nothing is foreign to 
it, apparently carries with it some 
implication of newness (cf. Num. xvi. 
30; and see Dillmann on Gen. i. 1), 
and at all events has in the O.T. no 
other subject than God. In Genesis 
always and sometimes in Isaiah it is 
rendered srovéw (i.e, it is not distin- 
guished from My), but in Deut. 
(iv. 32), the Psalms, the Prophets 
generally, and Ecclesiastes it becomes 
kti¢o. The most common Greek sense 
of xri¢w (etymologically “tomake habit- 
able”) is “to found a city,” and thence 
generally “to found,” “institute.” This 
Greek force of the word is empha- 
sised by Philo (De mundi opif. 4, 
I. 4) who treats the Creation as the 
founding of a city (émesdav modus tes 
xri¢nrat), and so involving a planning 
out of the several parts of the city. 
(It is in connexion with this idea that 
we find in Philo the first hint of 
ktiots aS creation out of nothing, 
when in De Prov. ii. 55 [| Armen.] he 
compares it to the founding of Athens 
or Alexandria [de novo magnam is- 
tam urbem mundum creavit]: cf. De 
Soman. i. 13 fin., 1. p. 632.) Here then 
we have an adequate explanation of 
St Peter’s meaning. Biblical associa- 
tions defined the founding spoken of 
to be the founding of the common- 
wealth of mankind by God Himself, 
and the Greek usage suggested that 
the founding implied a plan on which 
mankind were to be organised. By 
an dvOparivn kriots then St Peter 
means a fundamental institution of 
human society. Before Christ came 
into the world, mankind already 
possessed a social order of which the 
chief elements were the state, the 
household, and the family ; and here 
St Peter declares that they were not 
to be slighted or rejected because 
they were found among heathen. 
On the contrary, they had a Divine 
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origin, and they were distinctively 
human: without them man would 
sink into savagery. It was needful to 
say this after the previous verses, 
which might seem by contrast to 
condemn heathen society absolutely. 
dia tov kvpror, for the Lord’s sake] 
By “the Lord” St Peter almost cer- 
tainly means Christ. The phrase (6 
kUptos) occurs independently but once 
elsewhere in the Hpistle, ii. 3 (an 
adaptation from the Psalm), where 
Christ is meant: and in iii. 15 the 
true reading is kvpiov dé tov Xpiorov 
ayiacate év rais Kapdiats tpav. Nor is 
dia with the accusative ever followed 
by tov 6edv (or an equivalent) in 
similar phrases elsewhere (Rom. viii. 
20; [1 Cor. viii. 6 v.l.;] Heb. ii. 10 
are manifestly irrelevant); while we 
have dca “Inoovv 2 Cor. iv. 5, 11; dua 
Xpiorov I Cor. iv. 10; dia tov xpiordv 
Phil. iii. 7, followed (v. 8) by Xpucrod 
*Inood rov xupiov pov d: év. In all 
five passages the sentence refers to 
some kind of voluntary humiliation or 
suffering, and such is evidently the 
case here: subjection was to be “for 
the Lord’s sake,” as being rendered 
in loving imitation of Him, and will- 
ing participation of His ministries. 
St Peter doubtless did not forget 
such sayings of the Lord as are re- 
corded in Matt. xxii. 21 (and par- 
allels) ; xvii. 27, which have a direct 
application to the subject of the next 
verse : but here he seems to have in 
view the farther reaching principle 
unfolded by act and word in John xiii. 
12—17; cf. Mt. xx. 28 (and parallel); 
Le. xxii. 26f.; the popdy SovAov of 
Phil. ii. 7. The passages of Le. and 
John illustrate the special force of 
tov kvptov. This interpretation, which 
harmonises with the strain running 
through the Epistle, is much more 
probable than a merely retrospective 
reference of dia rov xvptov, in the 
sense “for the sake of Him” who 
ordained every human institution. 
St Peter now comes to the chief 
types of Divine institutions among 
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mankind, and naturally speaks first of 
the state or civil government. Here 
he begins by summing up St Paul’s 
teaching in Rom. xiii. 1—6. 

elre Baowdet, whether it be to the 
king] St Peter doubtless had in 
mind the chief ruler of a country or 
wider region, whatever the precise 
nature of his office, but specially the 
ruler of the Roman Empire. In the 
Greek East for a long while before 
the Christian Era the successors of 
Alexander in their several lines were 
the typical Bacweis, and from them 
the title was freely applied to the 
Roman emperors by Greek lips, not- 
withstanding the Roman hatred of 
the title rez. It is a striking thought 
that the emperor under whom St 
Peter wrote, and who was thus the 
living representative of kingship at 
the time when kingship, or the autho- 
rity of the supreme magistrate, was 
thus consecrated in an apostolic 
Epistle, was Nero. If St Peter’s 
language was to be accepted as true, 
there could be few rulers indeed 
whose claims on loyalty would be 
sustained by less personal merit. 

ws vmepéxorvrt, as supreme] The 
last word was probably suggested 
by efovcias vmrepeyovoas in Rom. 
xill. I. “Yrepéyo means nothing more 
than to be higher than, or in advance 
of, others in any respect, but is speci- 
ally used of those in the highest 
authority in a state (cf. 1 Tim. ii. 2, 
Baowéwv kal mavrav Tay ev vmEepoxn 
évrov). Here it is probably used 
relatively to subordinate magistrates, 
not to ordinary subjects. The force 
of it, as brought out by the more 
elaborate language of the next clause, 
seems to lie in marking the true 
nature of the supreme ruler’s claim. 
Many would recognise him on account 
of some supposed peculiar sanctity at- 
tached to his office, while they would 
have no obedience or respect for sub- 


ordinate offices which the popular 
imagination invested with no such 
incommunicable sacredness. St Peter 
on the other hand deduces the claim 
of both alike from the purpose which 
they serve in God’s order for the 
good of subjects, and rests the higher 
claim of the supreme magistrate solely 
on his higher and therefore more 
important function in the same work. 

14. etre nyepoow, or unto gover- 
nors| “Hyeuov is a word of very 
various application, but was specially 
applied about this time to governors of 
provinces, whether legatt Augusti or 
proconsuls, or anything else. In Jer. 
xlv. (xxxviil.) 17; xlvi. (xxxix.) 3, 
where it stands for WW, we have the 
combination ryepoves Baciéws BaBv- 
Aovos. In Mt. x. 18 (and parallels) 
nyenoves and Bacwreis are coupled 
together without indication of their 
relation, and the Baowwevs and ryeuov 
of Acts xxvi. 30 have no such relation 
as is expressed here. 

os OL avrov mepurouévots, aS sent 
through him] Aca has of course its 
proper meaning, expressing the in- 
strument or agent. The king appears 
here not as the source of the gover- 
nor’s authority, but as the channel by 
which Divine authority is conveyed 
to him. The Divine source is not 
mentioned here, any more than with 
xrioet, but it is distinctly indicated 
by Ova: cf. Mt. xi. 2 (right reading), 
and (with dwooréAAw) Apoc. i. 1. In 
Rom. xiii. (1, 2, 4, 6) it is explicitly 
declared, as it was also by our Lord 
Himself (John xix. 11). 

eis exdiknow Kakoroov, for ven- 
geance on evil-doers| In both uxx. 
and N.T. éxdiknows stands both for 
“avenging” or “vindication” and, as 
here, for “vengeance” “requital.” 
This sense is specially abundant in 
Ecclus. On kakoroiévy enough has 
been said (p. 135 f.). The whole phrase 
condenses St Paul’s @eod yap didxovos 
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€otw, €xdixos eis opynv TO TO KaKkov 
mpaccovre (Rom. xiii. 4), which in its 
turn seems to be an echo of *Epoi 
exdiknais, eya avrarodace, quoted 
from Deut. xxxii. 35 Heb. (not Lxx.) 
just above (xii. 19). With both a- 
postles the retribution on crime in- 
flicted by the magistrate is an in- 
strument of the Divine retribution. 
Grammatically eis éxéikjow is depen- 
dent on sepropéevors only, not on 
umepéxovre: but the words é/ avrod 
mark the king and his subordinates 
as sharers in a common function, so 
that practically both ranks of office 
are els exOdiknow k.T.A. 

erawov 6€ ayaboraay, and for praise 
of well-doers| Here again we have 
an echo of Romans xiii. (3, 4), GéAes 
6€ pn hoBeicba Hv eEovoiav; To aya- 
Oov moter, Kai e&ers erawoyv e& adths’ 
Geod yap Siaxovds eat col eis TO 
dyaov. St Paul does not define the 
sense in which the Christian would 
have praise from (ex) the political 
authority. Obviously the bestowal 
of praise is not one of the usual 
functions of magistrates, though pub- 
lic spirit, especially as shewn in mu- 
nificence, was often celebrated in 
laudatory inscriptions which might 
often have originated with magis- 
trates. But this kind of praise suits 
St Paul’s tone very ill, and his last 
cited clause (Ocod yap x.r.d.) points 
rather to such a praise as would at 
least not be discordant with the 
praise bestowed by God. Hence e& 
avtis (rns eEovoias) must mean, as it 
may quite naturally mean, that the 
praise spoken of was a result of the 
civil government, not that it was in 
any sense pronounced by the civil 
government, The human justice ad- 
ministered by the magistrate and the 
holy life of the Christian, however far 
apart they might seem to be, had 
alike ro dya@ov as their goal. The 
sense of right and wrong, which the 


public administration of justice kept 
alive, was a powerful, though often 
overlooked, factor among the influ- 
ences which promoted individual holi- 
ness, and the life and mind which 
were according to God’s will and 
received His praise. This interpreta- 
tion gains in force when it is remem- 
bered that éawos, érawew (see on 
i. 7) in the best Greek usage include 
moral approbation. It is equally ap- 
plicable to St Peter’s more condensed 
language, since ézawov d€ ayaborooy 
comes after, not before, eis exdixnow 
kaxorotav. The retribution, at once 
human and Divine, which is an im- 
mediate purpose of God’s sending of 
the magistrate, is itself designed by 
Him to call forth on the other hand 
(Sé), as a positive result, a human 
approving recognition of well-doers, 
which again is an utterance of the 
approval pronounced by the Judge 
above. 

15. Ott ovTas éotw To GeAnpua TOU 
Geod, because after this manner ts the 
will of God| It is not at first sight 
obvious to what oz: refers, to the 
primary words of the sentence (vzord- 
ynte racn avOperivy Kricec), or to as Ov 
avrov mepropnévos x.7.A. either with all 
that follows or specially with the last 
clause (€rawov b€ ayaforoeyv). The 
first of these interpretations is for 
several reasons improbable :—(1) it 
detracts from the appropriateness of 
the contents of v. 15; (2) it adds a 
superfluous and subordinate motive to 
what has been already fully sustained 
by the comprehensive 61a rév kvpsov ; 
aud (3) it brings harshness into the 
transition from the accusative daya- 
Gorowovvras to the nom. éArevbepor, by 
making them both to belong equally 
to the persons addressed. It is easier 
to take v. 15 as a parenthetical state- 
ment, general not personal in form, in- 
tended to explain what has just been 
said about the praise of well-doers. 
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Next otras requires consideration. 
Is it prospective, ie. does it refer 
only to dyaborovwtvras qipoiv Kd. OF 
is it retrospective, and to be inter- 
preted by the preceding verse or 
verses? In favour of the former 
reference 1 Thess. iv. 3 has naturally 
been quoted (rodro yap éorw OéXnpa 
Tod Oeod, 6 ayracpos var, améxer Oa 
Upiis amd ris mopvelas): but the sub- 
stitution of otrws for rotro makes a 
serious difference, as well as the ré 
with OéAnpa. The only other place in 
the N.'l, where 6éAnya is combined 
with ovrws is Mt. xviii. 14, where 
otras is certainly retrospective: but 
in this case likewise the parallel fails, 
as St Peter has nothing answering to 
the preceding parable, which is the 
subject of comparison, As regards 
general usage, ovrws is habitually 
retrospective. ‘The only exceptions 
are where it (a) is followed imme- 
diately or almost immediately by a 
correlative particle, ws ({John vii. 
46 v..;] James ii. 12; 1 Cor. iii. 15; 
iv. 1; ix. 26 bis; 2 Cor. ix. 5; [? Eph. 
vy. 28, 33]), ka0os (Phil. iii, 17), dore 
(John iii. 16; Acts xiv. 1), [kad] ov 
rpdérov (Acts i. 11; xxvii. 25),—but 
not with iva 1 Cor. ix. 24 (see Meyer); 
or (b) introduces spoken or written 
words (Mt. vi. 9; Le. xix. 31; Acts 
vii. 6; xiii. 34, 47; Rom. x. 6; 1 Cor. 
xv. 45; Heb. iv. 4); or (c) lastly intro- 
duces a complete narrative headed by 
a single descriptive phrase (Mt. i. 
18; John xxi. 1). There is there- 
fore a strong presumption against the 
direct reference of otras to the follow- 
ing piypotv«.r.A. The only real obstacle 
to taking it as retrospective is a mis- 
interpretation of 7d OeAnpa Tov Oeov, 
which is commonly assumed to mean 
here the will of God which has to be 
obeyed, His will considered as a law 
or commandment. This use of Oé\npya 
is of course common enough: but 
St Paul employs 6éAnpa likewise for 


particular acts of God’s will, as parts 
of a providential scheme, in reference 
to his own selection for apostleship 
(Te Oor, 12 35,2 Ooty Bpliiors 
Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1), his hope of 
reaching Rome (Rom. i. 10; xv. 32), 
the coming of Apollos to Corinth 
(1 Cor. xvi. 12), and the special devo- 
tion of the Macedonian churches (2 
Cor. viii. 5). Similarly in two out of 
the three other places where St Peter 
has OéAnpa, both of them places 
closely connected in subject with this 
verse, it expresses not a will to be 
obeyed but a will to be recognised, 
namely God’s permission of the suffer- 
ings of the righteous for the sake of 
high ends of His own; iii. 17, xpetrrov 
yap dyaboro.tvras, ei Oehou 7d OéAnpa 
TOU Oeov, maayxeW 7) KakoTTOWOYTas ; and 
iv. 19, ore Kal of maoyxovtes Kata TO 
OéAnpa Tov Geod miot@ Krioryn mapati- 
béc0wcay ras Wuxds |adrév] ev ayabo- 
moa. In each of these places a 
derivative of dyaOorroiws occurs, as 
here; and in the second the reference 
to God as a faithful Creator recalls 
krioes in v. 13, the reference being in 
each case not merely to creation in 
the modern sense, but to creation 
with a purpose, So also here St 
Peter is not laying down a law of God 
for men to obey, but expounding one 
of the ways of God’s own working ; 
“because,” he says, “after this man- 
ner is the will of God,” i.e. after the 
manner implied in His using civil 
magistrates for “the praise of well- 
doers.” 

Then comes the clause with the 
infinitive, best taken as in apposition 
to ro OéAnpa Tov Geotv, and explicative 
of these words. It is doubtless pos- 
sible, without violence to grammar or 
sense, to omit the comma after deov 
and translate “because by well-doing 
after this manner it is the will of God 
that men put to silence” &c.: but the 
order of the words and the presence 
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of the article (ro @éAnpa) render the 
other construction more natural. 

dyaborotowvras, that men by well- 
doing] The word must not be nar- 
rowed down in sense so as to cover 
no more than subjection to civil 
authority: that sense goes with the 
wrong interpretation of the whole 
verse. Just as in 2. 20; iii. 6, (II,) 
17; iy. 19, St Peter here has in mind 
well-doing in the widest sense, subjec- 
tion to civil authority being only that 
particular form of well-doing which 
most conspicuously exhibited the 
Christian life in harmony with the 
ordinary mechanism of human society, 
while the principle of Providence 
declared in this verse is of much 
wider application. The participle is 
quite general: the Alexandrian text 
supplies vas, which is also the inter- 
pretation of at least the Latin and 
Syriac versions, but by misunder- 
standing of rd @éAnua: the principle 
here declared is of universal truth. 

hipoiv thy trav appovey avOperev 
dyveciav, should silence the pur- 
blindness of the senseless sort af men] 
ipoiy (so N*, doubtless rightly; com- 
pare katacknvoiy and dzodexarotv [see 
Intr. § 410; App. p. 166b]). Tindale 
(ed. 1525 or 1526) and the Great 
Bible well render dipoiy by ‘‘ stop the 
mouths of,” but have to paraphrase 
dyveciay by “ignorant men.” The 
Bishops’ Bible tries in vain to mend 
this flaw by translating “stop the ig- 
norance.” ide literally, “to muzzle” 
or “gag,” is figuratively ‘‘to restrain” 
or (much more commonly) “to silence.” 
So Mt, xxii. 34, besides passages where 
the passive occurs. 

*Ayvecia, from the ancient adjective 
ayveés, must not be confounded with 
ayvo.a, though they cannot always be 
rendered differently. Here dyvecia 
might be rendered “ purblindness.” 
It is related to a@yvora as ywaokw to 
éyvoxa. It expresses not zgnorantia, 


the absence of knowledge, but zgno- 
ratio, the failure or inability to take 
knowledge. Its commonest (active) 
use is for failure or inability to recog- 
nise persons or places, whether from 
darkness or for any other reason: but 
it is also applied to any lack of per- 
ception, causing an object to be either 
totally ignored or seen in a wrong 
light. Thus St Paul says in 1 Cor. 
xy. 34 (the only other instance in the 
N.T., but cf. Wisd. xiii. 1), éxvpare 
Sixaiws Kal pu) Guaptavete, ayvaoiay yap 
Geov tives xovow, “some have no sense 
of God’s presence,” “do not perceive 
Him to be there.” So also here St 
Peter means to express by it an in- 
ability to recognise the true meaning 
and worth of the lives of Christians. 
Tov appovey avOpd7ev. Again the 
article cannot be otiose. It must 
mean either “those senseless men,” 
i.e. the men spoken of in 2. 12; or 
“the senseless sort of men,” and this 
is the more probable meaning; i.e. 
“that dyvecia which is characteristic 
of those men who may be best de- 
scribed as senseless.” Thus on the 
one hand the dyvecia is marked as 
not confined to scattered individuals; 
it was a common property of an evil 
public opinion: and on the other hand 
it was not universal; there were 
heathens, be it few or many, who had 
too much sanity of mind to be thus 
blinded. Perhaps it was also meant 
to be distinguished from the darker 
and more hopeless dyyacia, due not 
to senselessness only but also to in- 
veterate wickedness. “Ad@pov cannot 
be well rendered by any single English 
word. It expresses (Schmidt, Syn. 
ili. p. 647) want of mental sanity and 
sobriety, a reckless and inconside- 
rate habit of mind. The combination 
of dioiy with ayveciay, “putting pur- 
blindness to silence,” shows that St 
Peter had in view such an dyvecia as 
expressed itself in words rather than 
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deeds. That is, he is not here speak- 
ing of persecution but of calumny. 
The manner in which he regarded 
well-doing as silencing purblind ca- 
lumny is not explained. Probably he 
meant the restraint imposed by the 
perpetual presence of conduct mani- 
festly governed by the sense of right 
and wrong. This restraint of course 
falls far short of the recognition and 
celebration: of God’s glory spoken of 
in v. 12, though in due time it might 
lead to that higher result, when the 
slanderer should himself join the 
ranks of the slandered. 

16. os eAevbepa, as free] This 
reappearance of a nominative after 
the accusative of the preceding verse 
has led some to place a comma only 
between ov. 16 and 17; “as free and 
not &c., but as servants of God, 
honour ye all men.” The verse be- 
longs in sense however much more 
closely to v. 13 than to v. 17, and the 
return to the nominative presents no 
difficulty as soon as the strictly paren- 
thetic character of v. 15 is recognised. 
’EdevOepos (with its derivatives) in 
most places of the N.T. has either an 
expressed or an implied antithesis to 
some definite kind of bondage. In 
some of the most familiar places the 
bondage is that of the Jewish Law; 
but that has probably no place here. 
An analogous bondage however, that 
of inherited heathen custom, is indi- 
cated in the only previous passage of 
the Epistle which throws any light on 
the nature of the freedom here spoken 
of. In i. 18 St Peter has implicitly 
referred to a freedom by speaking of 
a redemption; and that redemption 
was from their vain manner of be- 
haviour received from their fathers. 
In submitting then to the institutions 
of heathen society, St Peter means to 
say, the Christians were not bowing 
their heads afresh to the old yoke, but 
were approaching them from adifferent 


leks 


point of view altogether, regarding 
them as ordinances of God’s own in- 
dependent law, which it was their joy 
and pride to fulfil. It is possible that 
St Peter has also in mind the remark- 
able language twice used by St James 
(i. 25; li, 12) respecting “a law of 
liberty,” by which he apparently con- 
denses the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount as to the perfectness, the 
righteousness exceeding the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
by which the old law is at once set 
aside in the letter and fulfilled in the 
spirit: but there is no clear indication 
of that sense here. 

kal pn ws emikdAvppa exovTes Ths 
kaklas THY eAevbepiav, and not as men 
that have their liberty as a cloke of 
their malice| °Emtxaduppa is a not 
uncommon word, nearly answering to 
our “pretext.” The articles before 
kakias and éAevOepiav suggest that 
we must not supply vpets with eyovres, 
but take the clause quite generally, 
“and not as men that have their 
liberty as a cloke of their xaxia” (com- 
pare v. 3, uy ws Katakupievovtes Tay 
kAnpov); the ws after py belonging 
to €yovres, not to émikadvpua; their 
liberty is to some men actually a 
cloke of their xaxia. The clause is 
not in opposition to ws édevOepou, but 
guards it from possible misunder- 
standing. The édevdepia spoken of is 
not a wrong liberty, but a wrongly 
used liberty. 

ts kakias. In li. 1 we have already 
had dmodéuevor otv macay kakiay fol- 
lowed by kal mavra Sodov x.7.d. (see 
note). Here too the word seems to 
retain its usual N.T. limitation. 
There is no indication that St Peter 
is contemplating antinomian license 
in general, as St Paul does in a pas- 
sage of Galatians (v. 13) which re- 
sembles this, but only such misuse of 
édevbepia (cf. 2 Pet. ii. 19) as would 
interfere with subjection to the insti- 
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tutions of society; and the temper of 
mind which would lead to this might 
be described in general terms as xaxia, 
a bitter and scornful feeling towards 
heathen and towards everything found 
among them. In the same spirit in 
which St Peter writes here, St Paul 
proceeds in the place just quoted 
(Gal. v. 13), dAdAa dud THs dyamns 
SovAevere GAAHAOLS. 

GAN os Geod SodrAo1, but as bond- 
servants of God] This is the con- 
stantly recurring paradox. The true 
definition of an éAevdepos in the 
apostolic sense is one who is Xprorov 
dodAos. Compare I Cor. vii. 22. The 
key to the paradox lies in the fact 
that the freedom of self-will is not 
merely an evil freedom but an illusory 
freedom: it is only the entrance into 
a new slavery. 

17. wavtas Tiunoate...rov Bacidéa 
riysare, Honour all men; love the 
brotherhood; fear God; honour the 
king] The change of tense after the 
first imperative is very remarkable 
here. The true explanation seems to 
be this. St Peter begins with the 
aorist imperative as the most forcible 
tense for the exhortation on which it 
was his special present purpose to in- 
sist. The other exhortations had to 
be added, to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, but the first two of them were 
more familiar, and might be taken 
more as a matter of course; and a re- 
turn to the aorist in the final clause 
would have given it a false kind of 
emphasis. Ilavras riynoare stands in 
contrast to ris Kaxias. It expresses 
the opposite of the churlish and con- 
temptuous feeling the indulgence of 
which would pervert all the relations 
of the Christians to the heathen. 
St Peter had spoken already of sub- 
jection to theking and the magistrates: 
but here the exhortation in extending 
more widely goes also deeper. Every 
heathen soul, by the mere title of 


humanity, had a right to be regarded 
with honour, and all that that word 
suggested. This exhortation is in the 
spirit of Rom. xiii. 7—10, which has 
no limitation to Christians only: but 
the definite form is St Peter’s own. 

St Peter doubtless had no in- 
tention of suggesting that heathen 
were to be objects of honour, not of 
love: but his present purpose is to 
mark that the duty to the heathen 
was compatible with a duty of yet 
closer relations to the Christian com- 
munity. Here therefore he says dya- 
mare only with reference to the latter, 
and goBeiade only with reference to 
God, though St Paul had enlarged on 
the love of a neighbour as of uni- 
versal obligation, and spoken of men 
(doubtless rulers) to whom fear was 
due (v. 7). 

Both here and in v. 9 ddeAgorns has 
the concrete sense of a band of 
brothers. The word does not earlier 
occur in this sense (indeed it is rare 
even in the abstract sense), but was 
speedily taken up into Christian 
literature, Latin as well as Greek. 
The special dydrn of the adeAdorns 
is @Aadedgia, which has occurred 
already in i. 22. 

Then comes rov Oeov hoBeiobe an- 
swering to the last clause of 2. 16, and 
at the same time supplying the sanc- 
tion under which the previous duties 
had their meaning. It is quoted from 
Prov. xxiv. 21, poBov rov Gedy, vie, Kat 
Baordéa: and the addition there made 
could not well be neglected by St 
Peter while he was still on the theme 
of civil government, and so he borrows 
tov Baowréa from Proverbs, lest his 
readers should forget the etre Baowet 
os vmepéxovte With which he began. 
But as he had subordinated the 
honouring of all to the loving of the 
brotherhood, so to the fearing of God 
he subordinates the honouring of the 
king. The word, this time more 
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TIMATE. 


directly borrowed from Rom. xiii. 7 
fin., is the same that had been used 
at the beginning of the verse, but 
with a modified sense: cf. Plut. 11. 
816A, leporv dé xyphua Kal péya macay 
apxnv ovoav kal dpxyovra Sei padiora 
tyuav. The honour due to all men 


is akin to love, the honour due to the 
king is akin to fear: yet both spring 
from a common root, even that 
reverence which is the spiritual basis 
of Christian subjection. On this word 
“Honour” the first part of St Peter’s 
social exhortations emphatically ends, 
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THE NAMES OF ST PETER. 


Sr Perer in the opening salutation uses only the name given 
him by Christ, the translation of Kynddés (John i. 42; cf. Mt. 
xvi. 18). It is the prevalent name in Mt., Mc., Le., while St John 
has usually Xiuwy Ilézpos ; and it is the only name used in the Acts 
except in a few passages where the name Simon (x. 5, 18, 32, 
xi. 13) or Symeon (xv. 14) is put into the mouth of speakers. 
St Paul has it in Gal. ii. 7, 8; elsewhere (1 Cor.*; Gal.*) he 


uses Kndas, never Sipwr. 


The facts as to the use of the names of St Peter in the N.T. 
are as follows: 

Sipwv, used quite absolutely, is in narrative confined to Mc.‘ 
and Le.’ previous to the Mission of the Apostles, and is found 
nowhere afterwards [on Le. xxiv. 34 see below]; in speeches it 
occurs Mt.’ (xvii. 25: not reckoning xvi. 17), Me.’ (xiv. 37), Le.? 
(xxii. 31; xxiv. 34 [virtually a speech]): cf. Siuwv Bapwva, Mt. 
XVi. 17; Siuwv “Iwavov, John xxi. 15, 16, 173 Yiwwv 6 vids “Iwavov, 
John i. 43. 

Sipwy, joined to Ilérpos by 6 Aeydpevos, 6 émixadovmevos, ds 
émuxaXecrat, occurs Mt.?, Acts‘; and the two names are brought 
into the same context in reference to the naming, Mc.’ (iii. 16), 


Le.’ (vi. 14), John? (i. 40; v. 42, rdv adeAor tov idiov Sipwva). 
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Sivwv Wérpos is confined to Mt.) (xvi. 16, where it intro- 
duces the confession), Le.’ (v. 8, mpooémecey Tots yovacw Inood), 
John" (in which Gospel it on the whole predominates), and 2 Pet. i. 1 
(where however many authorities read Zupewv Iérpos). 

Ilérpos is the greatly predominating name in Mt.", Mc.” (after 
iii. 16; including xiv. 37, A€yet 7 [erp Siuwv), Le." (after vi. 14), 
Acts; it occurs in John” (xiii. 8, 37; xviii. 11, 16 bes, 17, 18, 26, 
29; XX. 3, 43 XXL 7, 17,20, 21); also in Gal.’ (ii. 7,8), r Pet. aim 
speeches (not counting Mt. xvi. 18 [Jo. i. 43]) it occurs in Le.’ (xxii. 34, 
warning of denial), Acts? (x. 13; xi. 7). Probably among Christians 
in his later days St Peter bore no other name than that consecrated 
by our Lord. 

Kn ¢as is confined to John’ (i. 43), 1 Cor.‘, Gal.*. 


Svpewy is confined to Acts! (xv. 14); on 2 Pet. i. 1 see above. 


The name Kydas apparently is not elsewhere used (unless as 
Katadas, see below) as a Jewish name, Aramaic or Greek (cf. Keim, 
Geschichte ii. p. 550). The Greek Iérpos occurs in Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
6. 3' for a freedman of Berenice, mother of Agrippa I., cited by 
Keim /.c. The substantive 43 (0°53) appears only twice in the O.T. 
(Job xxx. 6; Jer. iv. 29), both times in the plural. In the Targums 
(Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum 1032) it occurs as 43, 85°32, for a rock, 
or a stone (e.g. gems, hailstones, thunderbolts), ora shore. The same 
senses recur in the Talmud and Midrashim (Levy-Fleischer, Vewhebr. 
u. Chald. Worterb. ii. 321 f.), where the word has also the meaning 
“ring”; apparently the sense ‘‘rock” is rare. The corresponding 
Syriac forms are els, tale. The derivation is uncertain (see 
Ges. Thes. 706). The Syriac Versions of the N.T. have lalo as the 
representative of Kndas. 

The name Karadgas is on the whole probably a twin form of Kydés, 
taken from S5'3 as Kydas from SBN3, The only difficulty is that 
the Syriac (including Syr. vt. in Le. iii. 2, the only extant place*) 

[' There is however another reading The same form is found in Syr. Sin. 


IIprov, which Niese adopts.] in Mt. xxvi. 57; Le. iii. 2; John xi. 
(? That is, in the Curetonian text. 49; xviii. 13 f., 28.] 
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has © (p) not 2 (5). Keim’s (@esch. iii. p. 238) derivation of 
the name from 42 (part. of the verb 3) in Targ. Ps. lvii. 7 
“bowing down” (trans.) or (?) 7523, the subst., “humiliation,” in 
Targ. Prov. xvi. 26 (for both words see Buxtorf, Lew. Chald. 1024 f.) 
is very improbable; and the supposition that S5’3 is a duplicate 
form of NS5N3 explains the Jod equally well. Jost’s derivation 
(Gesch. des Judenthums i. p. 332) from the town Chaipha (rather 
Haipha with n, cf. Reland Pal. pp. 667, 783) is still more im- 
probable ; though it is curious that a Joseph of Haipha occurs two 
centuries later (Jost, 7b. i. p. 404, but without a ref.), Joseph being 
also the name of the high priest according to Josephus (Antig. 
xviii. 2). The Onomasticon explains Kadas by ixvevtys and 


mepiepyos (De Lagarde, Onom. Sacr. pp. 175, 203; cf. pp. 60, 67). 
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II. 
THE BIBLICAL TERMS FOR SOJOURNING. 


Tue sojourner in a land is distinguished in the Old Testament 
from the inhabitant, strictly so called, and also from the stranger, 
strictly so called. The term is applied chiefly to Gentiles sojourning 
in the midst of Israel; but also to Israelites sojourning in foreign 
lands, as Egypt; and again to Abraham and his descendants as 
sojourning in Canaan, the land which they were afterwards to 
“inherit” and inhabit (Gen. xvii. 8; xxviii. 4; Ex. vi. 4; Ps. 
CUSITL). 

In the original a sojourner is designated by two words, 3 (with 
the verb 4) and awn, The former, which is much the commoner, 
expresses the idea of turning in as a guest. It is usually rendered 


in the Lxx. by zpooyAvros, a word unknown in classical literature’, 


. but in what seems to be its original sense hardly distinguishable 


from the classical éryAvs, érnAvtys. The adoption of the Jewish faith 
by many sojourners in the land of Israel led ultimately to a natural 


extension of the term, so that 14 and mpooyAvtos came to mean what 


“ we now call a proselyte*®. Through this modification of sense ™poon- 


Avtos apparently superseded a curious word by which the uxx. 


““Yenders 74 in Ex. xii, 19; Is. xiv. 1 (Lev. xix. 34: "AAAow* yewwpat, 


mépouxo, Origen Hexapla), ywwpas or yewpas, a mere transliteration 
of the Aramaic form (S78) of the original word, doubtless devised 


1 Unless the Scholium on Apollonius _ is a vivid expression of the transition :— 
Rhodius i. 834 (ka@dwep werolkous dia- dod mpoohrvTor mpogedevoovral gor di” 
tplBew Kal mpoondvrous) be an ex- éuod Kal mapoixjoovoly co kal éml oe 
ception. karageviovra. But the Massoretic 

? The xx. rendering of 1 Is. liv. 13 text has quite another sense. 
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as a new term for a new object’. Not to dwell on solitary 
renderings by gévos and yeirwv in the exceptional Lxx. of Job, 74 is 
represented eleven times in various parts of the Old Testament by 
mapouxos, a classical word with an unclassical sense’, being here 
almost equivalent to the classical pérouxos. In like manner zrapouxéw 
stands for the verb 114, and that in a large majority of places ; other 
Greek equivalents (besides kxatoixéw*, évoixéw*, oikéw? &c,) being 
MporKepat, mpooyivouar, mpooropevouat, and mpocépxoua, all of 
which, but especially the last*, are attempts to repeat the etymo- 
logical force of zpooyAvros*, with which they are invariably joined. 
The other word for a sojourner is 2¥4F, derived from the verb 
aw “to sit,” and thence ‘‘to dwell” or “to inhabit.” The limitation 
of the substantive to sojourning or temporary dwelling probably comes. 
from the original sense “to sit”; it may be compared to “settler,” or 
still better perhaps to “squatter.” Apart from etymology, the 
precise force of IIA as compared with 73, apparently a more 
generic word, is difficult to determine’. It occurs but thirteen times®, 
not being used in Deuteronomy or the prophetic books; and is 
‘invariably coupled either (eight times) with 73 (114) or (three times) 
with YY, “hired servant,” or (twice) with both words. In the Lxx. 
(and in the later Greek versions, so far as they are known) the 


rendering of AAA is always mdpocxos, except in three places, in which 


1 The scanty ancient evidence as to 
yiwpas manifestly resolves itself into 
conjecture; even what remains of 
Origen’s account, if, as seems probable, 
he is ultimately responsible for the 
comments of Basil (Migne, P. G. xxx. 
608) and Procopius (Migne, P. G. 
Ixxxvii. 2093) on Is. xiv. 1. The 
allusion in Justin, Dial. 122, is to 
Is. xiv. 1, and in Julius Africanus 
(Bus, H.E. i. 7. 13) to Ex, xii. 19. 
A vestige of the word may survive 
in the apparently Gerasene proper 
name Gioras found in Josephus (B.J. 
iv. 9. 3, vids qv Tudpa Zinwy rs, 
Tepaonvds 70 yévos: cf. ii. 19. 25 22. 23 
vii. 2.1; 5.63 8. 1), cited by Schiirer 


(Geschichte d. Jiid. Volkes p. 521, cf. 
PP- 532) 534): 

2 Yet see the references to Inscrip- 
tions collected by Hicks, Classical. 
Review 1. p. 6. 

3 See note on ii. 4 (p. 105). 

4 Aquila has the verb mpoondvurevur 
(Bs. v. 53 cxix. (cxx.) 5:-cf. Lev, xix. 
343 xxv. 6) and mpoondvrevors (Gen. 
xlvii. g), doubtless in the late or 
technical sense. 

5 Dillmann’s note on Ex. xii. 45 is 
worth consulting. 

6 ; Kings xvii. 1 is left out of 
reckoning, the pointing which sub- 
stitutes a proper name being doubtless. 
right. 
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mapouxos is transferred to the associated 13: in two of these (Gen. 
xxiii. 4; Ps. xxxix. (xxxvili.) 13) it is rendered by zapemridnpos, 
and in the third (1 Chr. xxix. 15) by xaroiotvres (B) or more 
probably zrapotxotvres (A). The form zaperidyuos is very rare’ ; 
but waperdnuéw and raperdynpia are not uncommon in late Greek 
literature and inscriptions, and are mere synonyms of émdnpéw and 
the (in this sense) rarer éidnpia (eridnuwos in this sense is rarer 
still), by which from the fourth century B.c. onwards the sojourning 
in foreign cities or countries is often expressed. 

The belief in a present heavenly zodus supplied the positive 
background which neutralised the negative character of the old 
(heathen as well as Jewish) thought of life as a sojourning ; and 
also effectually replaced the distant earthly zodss for dispersed 


Jews. 


1 Jt occurs in Polyb. xxxii. 22. 4, also (from Callixenus of Rhodes) in 
Ké\Morov Oéapa maar trois "EXAnot tots Athen. v. 25, p. 1964; ef. Kuhn, Die 
mapemojuos (sc. at Rome), called a  stéddtische u. biirgerliche Verfassung 
few lines lower of mapemidnuodyres; des Rim. Reichs i. pp. 6 f. 
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THE PRovINCES oF ASIA MINOR INCLUDED IN 
St PETER’S ADDRESS. 


Tue dispersed Christians to whom St Peter wrote his Epistle 
were sojourners in certain specified regions of the land now 
called Asia Minor. These regions are designated as ‘“ Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” The list of names 
deserves careful study, both as to its contents and as to its order. 


Each of the names in the list admits of different interpretations, 
according to variations of political or other usage and to successive 
changes of geographical limits, But the five names coincide pre- 
cisely with the five names that make up the titles of the four’ 
provinces of the Roman empire into which Asia Minor, the 
southern littoral eventually excepted *, was divided in and after the 
reign of Tiberius*; and it would need strong positive evidence to 
refute the consequent presumption that the territory denoted by 
the list in the Epistle was the territory of these four_Roman | 
provinces. This presumption is strengthened by the change from 
compactness to inexplicable dispersion which takes place when the 
_names in the list are interpreted by their national or popular 
instead of their Roman sense. No stress indeed can be laid on the 
absence of the names Mysia, Caria, and Lydia, the three regions 
which made up the Roman province of Asia according to its 


original constitution of B.c. 129*: the Acts of the Apostles, which 


1 Bithynia and Pontus formed one province on the death of Archelaus 


province: see below, pp. 169, 172. in A.D. 17; the other three provinces 
2 On this exception see below, pp. were older than the Hmpire. 
162 ff. 4 See Marquardt, Rémisches Staats- 


3 Cappadocia became a Roman  verwaltung i. p. 334 (ed.2). 
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habitually uses the national names in Asia Minor, twelve times 
designates this long established province by its Roman name Asia’, 
though it also speaks of Mysia’ in a single passage where it was 
But this 


explanation will not account for the absence of Paphlagonia ° 


necessary to distinguish the northern part of Asia. 


between Bithynia and Pontus, the very district which was more 
likely to contain Christian converts than any other on the northern 
coast*, or of Phrygia® between Galatia and Asia, or of Lycaonia® and 
Pisidia’ between Cappadocia and partly Phrygia, partly Asia, these 
three regions being known scenes of St Paul’s missionary activity. 
The three southern regions of Asia Minor, Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
and Lycia, require separate consideration. The true or eastern 
Cilicia, Cilicia Campestris, St Paul’s native land, has a somewhat 
In the 
distribution of provinces made B.c. 27° Cilicia fell to the emperor. 


Cyprus is supposed® to have been then, as formerly, combined with 


obscure history after the close of the civil war in B.c. 29. 


1 Compare Lightfoot, Galatians p. 
Ig, n. 6. 

2 xvi. 7f. See also Joseph., B. J. 
TBA LOR ahye HES OS Mies Wallon BS Cy 5 

3 Named by Josephus, A. J. xvi. 2. 2 
(in Herod’s time). 

4 See below, pp. 176 ff. 

5 Three districts of Phrygia must 
for this purpose be distinguished. 
The south-western portion, the Ciby- 
ratic ‘‘diocese”, annexed since B.c. 49 
to the province of Asia, included 
Colossae, Laodicea (Col. ii. 1; iv. 13, 
15f.), and Hierapolis: (Col. iv. 13). 

“The next district, Phrygia Major, 
annexed to the province of Asia at 
the same time, probably contained 
some of the ‘‘disciples’”’ spoken of in 
Acts xvili. 23 (cf. xvi. 6). Phrygia 
Paroreios, which belonged to the pro- 
vince of Galatia from its first con- 


stitution in B.C. 25, included at least. 


the ‘‘Pisidian’”’ Antioch (mentioned 
Acts xiii. 14; xiv. 21; see note 7), 
and probably other places visited by 


St Paul on one or both of the journeys 
briefly noticed in Acts xvi. 6; xvili. 
23. Some would add the “Galatians” 
to whom St Paul wrote: but Lightfoot 
(Colossians, pp. 23-28; Galatians, pp. 
18-22) has fully proved that they were 
true Galatians, not Phrygian, Pisidian, 
or Lycaonian inhabitants of the Roman 
province called Galatia. Phrygia is 
named by Josephus, B. J. iv. 11. 1. 

8 Acts xiii, 51-xiv. 21; xvi. 2-5 
(Iconium, Lystra, Derbe). 

7 In Acts xiii. 14 els ’Avridxecav 
Tv Todtav (the right reading) the 
adjectival form (found also in some 
MSS. of Aelian De Nat. Animal. xvi. 
7) was probably a simplification of 
the form used by Strabo (xii. 6. 4, 
p- 569; Xil. 8.14, p. 577; and probably | 
xii. 3. 31, p. 557), Avredxera % mpds [77] 
Tliodla: contrast Idpynv ras Tap- 
gudas in the preceding verse. 

8 Dion Cass. liii, r2. 

® Kuhn ii. p. 179; Marquardt pp. 
386f., 390f. 
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it, and to have so remained for five years, after which the island is 


; but the other 
regions formerly combined with Cilicia Campestris were at this 


known to have been transferred to the Senate? 


time otherwise assigned. How the little district thus left was 
administered between u.c. 22 and some time in Hadrian’s reign. 
(A.D. 117-138), is as yet but imperfectly known. For at least a 
considerable part of this period it was governed by the imperial 
legate of Syria, as was undoubtedly the case in B.c. 3~2, A.D. 17-21, 
36, 52, and 72%. In a.p. 74 Cilicia Campestris was reunited by 
Vespasian to the various mountainous districts of Cilicia (see below, 
p. 160), which had been detached from it in Augustus’s reign or yet 


earlier and Cilicia as a whole was apparently formed into a separate 


province’: under Hadrian and his successors* this was certainly its 


condition. 


1 Dion Cass. liv. 4. 

2 The evidence, best exhibited by 
Marquardt p. 387 (see also Zumpt, 
Comment. Epigraph. li. pp. 97 f., 1433 
Kuhn ii. pp. 144, 151, 179; Mommsen, 
Res Gestae Divi Augusti p. 172 f.; 
Rim. Gesch. v. p. 297f.), consists of 
the expedition of the legate Quirinius 
against the Homonadenses in Cilicia 
Trachea (Tac. Ann. iii. 48; Strabo xii. 
6. 5, p. 569), for the first date; various 
indications that Piso, another legate 
of Syria, administered Cilicia (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 78, 80), for the second; wars 
waged by the legate of Syria against 
the Clitae, a Cilician tribe (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 41; xii. 55), for the third and fourth ; 
and an exercise of authority by Caesen- 
nius Paetus, the legate of Syria (Jos. 
B. J. vii. 7. 1-3), for the last date. 
The only evidence for a different 
arrangement is the case of Cossu- 
tianus Capito in a.p. 57, accused by 
the Cilicians of maladministration ‘‘in 
the province” (Tac. Ann. xiii. 33; xvi. 
21; ef. Juv. viii. 93), the nature of his 
office not being however recorded: 
Marquardt suggests a possibility that 


Cilicia had a governor of its own in 
A.D. 57, though previously and sub- 
sequently united to Syria. A story in 
Philostratus (V. Apoll. i. 12) likewise 
suggests that Cilicia may have had in 
some sense a ruler of its own in a.p. 
17; but Marquardt points out that, if 
so, he was probably only a procurator, 
certainly not an imperial legate. 

3 See Marquardt pp. 384 ff.; and 
especially Kuhnii. p.152f. The yearis 
fixed by the era of Flaviopolis (Eckhel, 
D.N.V. iii. p. 56, cited by them). 

4 For the varied evidence see Mar- 
quardt p. 388. Marquardt himself (p. 
387 n. 10), relinquishing a former 
opinion of his own, held in his last edi- 
tion that Cilicia cannot have been inde- 
pendent before Trajan’s or Hadrian’s 
reign, because an inscription set up 
under Domitian or Trajan (CIG 5806; 
better as re-edited by Henzen in the 
Roman Bull. del’ Instit., 1877, p. 110) 
refers to games celebrated at Antioch 
by ‘‘Syria, Cilicia, Phoenice”’ in com- 
mon. But Mommsen (Res Gestae D. 
Aug. p. 173 0.) argues that this is 
unsafe evidence, as joint games estab- 
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Cilicia Trachea, the wild home of the pirates who gave Rome so 
much trouble, was under the early emperors assigned to one or 
other of the “client” kings whom it was at that time found 
convenient to uphold near the eastern frontier of the empire. 
Throughout Nero’s reign, and till 74, it belonged to Antiochus of 
Commagene!. United in 74 to Cilicia Campestris, it shared the 
fortunes of the more civilised district till the time of Diocletian. 
Two similar wild but smaller districts within the limits of eastern 
Cilicia had a similar history. Mount Amanus was apparently 
committed to the king of Commagene at the same time as Cilicia 
Trachea, and was included in Vespasian’s settlement of 74. Olbe, 
entrusted in like manner to the king of Pontus from a yet earlier 
time, made the fourth constituent part of the reunited province 
in the same year’, 

It follows that till at least the year 74, with the possible 
exception of a short interval about 57, no part of Cilicia, so far as 
we know, belonged in the apostolic age to any Roman province but 
Syria*, such districts as were not subject to the legate of Syria 
having been outside the empire; and that after 74, or possibly 
a later date, the whole of Cilicia was an independent Roman 
province. The political connexion of Cilicia with Syria under the 
early emperors gives special force to the association of the two 


names in the Epistle to the Galatians and in the Acts*. “Then I 


lished at the time of union might con- 
tinue to be celebrated after separation 
had taken place. 

1 See Kuhn ii. p. 152f.; Marquardt 
p. 386. 

2 See Kuhn l.c.; Marquardt p. 385 f. 

3 No inference on this point can 
safely be drawn from the terms of 
the question asked by Felix about St 
Paul (Acts xxiii. 34), émepwricas éx 
molas émapxelas éoriv kal muOduevos drt 
dard Kutixlas. Even if it were necessary 
to take érapyxela here as a “province” 
in the strictest sense, there is no 
reason why the answer should not 
have been more precise than the 


question: if the informant knew St 
Paul to be from Cilicia, it would have 
been pedantic for him to name “Syria.” 
But éapxeta (-(a), when not employed 
technically to represent praefectura, 
appears in popular usage to have 
considerable latitude of application. 
Thus in xxv. 1 it stands for Festus’s 
procuratorship; just as Josephus gives 
the title érapxyos to Festus and at 
least two other procurators of Judea 
(A.J. xix. 9. 2; xx. 8.11; B.J. vi. 5. 3), 
though habitually he uses the correct 
terms, émirpomos, émirpomy}, émitporedw 
(see Krebs, Obs. in N.T. e Jos. p. 257f.). 

4Gal.i. 21, drecra 7AOov els TAKA Mara 
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circumstantial account in Acts ix. 30; xi. 25 renders it morally 
certain that St Paul went straight to Tarsus. But this visit to 


Cilicia, whatever may have been its length, and howsoever it may 
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came,” says St Paul, “into the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” 


have been interrupted, was followed by a year of important work at 
Antioch (xi. 25 f.), the primary capital of the whole province of 
Syria, including both Cilicia and (till after ap. 66) Judea. 
St Paul therefore, describing in a summary manner the regions 
in which he had spent a considerable time, at a distance from 
Jerusalem and the earlier apostles, naturally places first the central 
portion of the province, and then the less important district of 
it to which he himself belonged by birth, and in which he 
had apparently laboured independently until he was invited to 
Antioch. So again, when the infant church of Antioch deputed 
Paul and Barnabas to visit Jerusalem on account of the question 
which had arisen about circumcision, the answer of the church 
of Jerusalem is addressed “to the brethren in Antioch and Syria 
and Cilicia’,” that is, to the capital and to the two northern 
districts of the province which looked to it as their capital. Once 
more, after the separation from Barnabas, St Paul with Silas “ goes 


through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches*”; and the 


THs Buplas kal[r7s] Kudckéas. The second 
Ths is omitted by 8* and at least three 
cursives (17, 47, 120), two of them 
good, as also by Chrysostom once 
(quoting a second time he retains 
Ths); and it may perhaps be spurious. 
If so, the two names become drawn 
still closer together. 

1 The phrase 7a kAlwara is assuredly 
meant to have a comprehensive sense, 
as also in the other places where 
St Paul uses it, Rom. xv. 23 (é rots 
Kvluace TovTas, probably Achaia and 
Macedonia: cf. v. 26) and 2 Cor. xi. 
10 (ov...€v Tots kAlwact THs’ Axatas=“‘in 
no region of Achaia”: cf. i. 1 év dAy 
7H Axaig): it seems with St Paul to 
replace 7a wépn. So also Hus. H. EL, 


vi. 27, ws Toré mev adrov audi [all 


H. 


about,” as in Plat. Menex. 242 B] ra 
Kar’ avrov KAluara...éxkaheloOac; Vii. 
32. 28, Tots kara Iladaorivyy KrNipace 
diadidpacKovra. 

2 Acts xv. 23, Tols kara thy ’Avtid- 
xeav kal Duplav cal Kidixlay adedqots. 
The colligative force of the single 
initial article is the more to be recog- 
nised because ’Avridxeva has no article 
in the twelve other places in which it 
occurs in the Acts. 

3 Acts xv. 41, dujpxero dé riv Zuplav kat 
[rhv] Kitcxtav émiornplfwv Tas éxxkAnolas. 
Again there is doubt about the second 
Tyv, Which is omitted by NACH, as 
well as the inferior MSS., though sup- 
ported by BD and 36, a good cur- 
sive. 


II 
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manner in which this portion of the journey is spoken of’ suggests 
that the two districts had some closer bond of association than the 
accident that both had to be traversed before Lycaonia could be 
reached from Antioch by land. 

Two other small maritime districts remain to be accounted for, 
Pamphylia and Lycia. In a.p. 43 the Lycians, hitherto allowed to 
remain independent, were brought into subjection by Claudius and 
joined to Pamphylia®. Whether Pamphylia, or rather the part of it 
retained by the Romans’, had hitherto since B.c. 36 been in- 
dependently governed‘, or appended to a more important province, 
which would probably be Syria®, is immaterial for our purpose. 
Now at all events a province was formed called Lycia, including 
both Lycia proper and the whole of Pamphylia. The names of two 
legates of ‘‘Lycia” are recorded ®, the first for about the years .D. 
54—56, and the other apparently for the immediately following 
years. The new arrangement cannot however have lasted long, for 


we find Galba (A.D. 68) entrusting the government of Galatia and 


sense, 


Pamphylia to the same legate’. 


1 The statement quoted in the last 
note is immediately followed by xarjp- 
tnoev dé Kal els AépByv kal els Avorpav. 
As xarayrdw elsewhere in the Acts 
(eight times) always retains its proper 
“arrive,” “attain,” it can 
hardly be devoid of a similar force 
here. Taken in conjunction with cal 
(which cannot naturally here mean 
“both”’), it marks the entrance into a 
distinctly different region from that 
which was formed by Syria and 
Cilicia together. 

2 Dion Cassius lx. 17, édovAdcard 
te kal és Tov THs IlauguAlas vouorv écé- 
ypavev. Cf. Suet. Claud.25. In Dion’s 
peculiar use véyuos is, I think, shown 
by the accompanying language (xxxvi. 
335 xlii. 45; li. 22; lii. 26; and here) 
to be not so much a territorial as a 
political term, meaning “ jurisdiction” 
(distinctive law), and so practically 
“‘community”’; it has probably nothing 


This arrangement was probably 


to do with the nomes (usually accented 
vouol) of Egypt or Persia. 

3 Certain portions had been made 
over to Amyntas of Galatia in B.c. 64 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 32): inB.c.25 Augustus 
restored them to the ‘‘jurisdiction” to 
which they properly belonged (id. liii. 
26, T@ ldlw vduq dredd0n). 

4 Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. v. pp. 298, 
309; cf. Res Gestae D. Aug. p. 165 
TAS, Te 

5 Kuhn ii. pp. 151, 179; Marquardt 
PP. 375 0. 5,417 nm. 4. The evidence 
is as yet indecisive. 

6 Eprius Marcellus, accused of op- 
pression by the Lycians at Rome a.p. 
57 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 33), and Licinius 
Mucianus, on the date of whose Ly- 
cian legateship see Borghesi, (uvres 
iv. 349 f. See also Zumpt, Com. 
Epigr. ii. pp. 147ff.; Marquardt p. 
375- 

7 Tac. Hist. ii. 9, ‘“‘Galatiam ac 
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due to an unrecorded restoration of Lycia proper to independence, 

and the smallness of the remaining territory of the province. Lycia 
again became Roman under Vespasian’, who once more combined | 
the two districts into.a province under the name Lycia [et] Pam- 

phyla, This settlement remained unchanged for some sixty years ; 

and, as regards the territorial arrangement, till the time of 
Diocletian. 

It follows that at the beginning of Nero’s reign the two| 
districts together formed a Roman province entitled Lycia ; that in| 
the latter years of his reign either the same arrangement continued, | 
or Pamphylia was governed with Galatia and Lycia was independent 
of Roman rule; and that in and after Domitian’s reign the two 


districts again constituted a Roman province, but under a title 


which included both names’. 


This sketch will supply materials for considering the question 


how to interpret the absence of the three southern names, Cilicia, 


Pamphylia, Lycia, from the list in the Epistle. 


Pamphyliam provincias Calpurnio 
Asprenati regendas Galba permiserat.”’ 
Unfortunately the language used does 
not decide whether this arrangement 
was introduced by Galba or adopted 
from Nero. 

1 It occurs in a list of regions which 
Vespasian ‘“‘libertate adempta...in pro- 
vinciarum formam redegit” (Suet. 
Vesp. 8). The previous independence 
of Lycia here implied is confirmed by 
Pamphyliam in the quotation in the 
last note: Lycia had given its name 
to the province when it included both 
regions. The precise date is unknown. 
The date for Cilicia Trachea, one of the 
regions in the list, is a.p. 74 (see above, 
p. 159 n. 3): but Clinton, F. R.i. p. 62, 
points out the precariousness of assum- 
ing that all the regions named by 
Suetonius became Roman in the same 
year. Schoene’s text of Jerome’s 
Chronicle likewise places at a.p. 74 a 
sentence founded on the words of 


During the whole 


Suetonius: but one of his MSS. places 
it at 73, the first year of the second 
Olympiad of the reign, and two others 
(i. App. 1. col. 153) at the head of the 
Olympiad itself, which may well re- 
present Jerome’s intention; for it may 
be doubted whether he found a year 
recorded, and the first Olympiad of 
the reign was already overfull. Mar- 
quardt (p. 376) does not notice the 
variations of Jerome’s text. 

2 The three dates here referred to 
have been chosen as approximations 
to the only times to which the com- 
position of the Epistle has been 
assigned on any tangible grounds: 
they severally represent the views that 
the author was St Peter writing before 
St Paul (so Weiss), that the author 
was St Peter writing after St Paul, 
and that the author was an unknown 
Christian writing during Domitian’s 
persecution or not very long after it. 


II—z2 
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of St Peter’s later life, a short time about A.D. 57 possibly excepted, 
Cilicia belonged to Syria, and would not naturally be associated in 
On 


the hypothesis of a later origin for the Epistle this reason for the 


men’s minds with the provinces to the north and north-west. 


absence of Cilicia from the list is less decisive, but still sufficient : 
the association with Syria would doubtless more or less continue *. 
The omission of Lycia proper is in any case unimportant, for there 
is no evidence that it contained Christian converts till a much later 
time’, In Pamphylia on the other hand, a yet smaller region, St 
Paul and St Barnabas unquestionably preached. On their way 
from Cyprus to the Pisidian Antioch and Lycaonia, on their “first” 
missionary journey, they crossed Pamphylia, making a halt at 
Perge*; and on their return they lingered there again, Perge being 
If the 


Epistle was written in the latter years of Nero’s reign, and if the 


specially named as a place where they “spake the word’. 


arrangement by which Lycia was set free from Roman rule and 
Pamphylia placed under the same government as Galatia had al- 
ready come into force, no further reason for their absence from the 
list need be sought: the list we have seen to be a list of Roman 
provinces, and nothing would be more natural than that Pamphylia 
should be thought of as an insignificant margin of Pisidia, if the 
If on the 
other hand this arrangement was first introduced by Galba, or if 
the Epistle belongs to either the first or the third of the times here 


authority of the legate of Galatia extended over both. 


1 The same of course may be said 
as to the short possible interruption 
of the earlier political subordination 
to Syria. 

2 Patara (xxi. 1) and Myrrha (xxvii. 5 ; 
also a Western interpolation in xxi. 1), 
are named in the Acts only as ports 
for changing ship. Theletterin1 Macc. 
xv. 23 sufficiently attests the residence 
of Jews in Lycia either (if it be genuine) 
about the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.c. or (if it be spurious) about 
half a century later. There is appa- 
rently no other trace of their presence 
there. Its trade was unimportant 


(Bliimner, Die gewerbliche Thiatigkeit 
der Volker des klassischen Alterthums 
P. 34): 

3 Acts xiii. 13) ft 

4 Acts xiv. 24f., SueNOdvres rhy Te- 
aidlav 7rOav els Thy Ilaududiav, kal 
Aadjnoavres év Ilépyn tov Adyov Karé- 
Bnoav x.7.X., NOt SteAOdvres Thy Tordlav 
kai Thy Haupunlav...caréBnoav. Attalia 
is also named, but only as the port 
from which they embarked for Syria. 
Pamphylia occurs as a resort of Jews 
in the letter in 1 Mace. xv. 23 (see 
above, n. 2) and in Philo, Leg. ad 
Gai. 36: see also Acts ii. 10. 
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taken into account’, the exclusion of at least Pamphylia from the 
list needs to be explained. 

A simple and adequate explanation is easily found. The country 
which we call “Asia Minor?” had for the ancients a much less 
distinct individuality than it now conventionally enjoys. To a 
scientific geographer, describing the configuration of land in the 
midst of water, it was simply a great ‘‘chersonese” or peninsula 
without a name’; and from this point of view the Gulf of Issus 
was almost of necessity the starting point of the “isthmus” which 


divided it from the countries to the east*; so that even Cilicia 


would be included. 


natural features of greater practical moment. 


merely of “those who dwelt within the river Halys®.” 


In common usage however regard was had to 


Herodotus speaks 
In the days 


of the Greek kingdoms and under the early Roman empire we find 


1 See above, p. 163 n. 2. 

2 It is well known that the name 
does not occur before Orosius (Hist. i. 
2. 26) A.D. 417, ‘Asia regio vel, ut 
proprie dicam, Asia minor.” Perhaps 
it was suggested by. Ptolemy’s 7 ueyddn 
Acta (arg. praef. libris y. vi.), which 
meant the continent as distinguished 
from the single Roman province (7 (étws 
kadouuévn Agia, V.2.1). Orosius’s Asia 
minor excludes Cappadocia, as does 
also Strabo’s ‘‘chersonese” (xii. 1. 3, 
Pp. 534), the eastern limit of which was 
fixed by the ‘‘isthmus” (see n. 3). It 
is worth notice that Strabo once speaks 
of the whole ‘‘chersonese” within 
the isthmus as called Asia (ii. 5. 24, p. 
126, Kal 6h Kal Kadoduev ’Aclay rabrnv 
ldlws Kal duwvtuws 77 GAyn). Another 
name, Lower Asia, occurs in Appian 
(De Bell. Civ. ii, 89, Kat boa adda 
ZOvn Thy meyarnv XEeppdvnoov olkovar, Kal 
Kadovow aira évi dvéuare "Aciay Thy 
kdrw) ; the enumeration of these nations 
inhabiting ‘‘the great chersonese” in 
his Preface (c. 2) includes the Pam- 
phylians and the Lycians, but neither 
the Cilicians (Zvpwr éxduevor, just 
above) nor the Cappadocians (suépos 


*Apueviwy, also just above). 

SA SULADOMI | hk 2 Ayu nn 2 Ole Xdent oe'7s 
P- 492 (THY xEppdvyngov...nv over 6 
Sielpywv icOuds rHv Te TLovtixny kal rhv 
Kirtixlay Oddacoay); xii. 1. 3, PD. 5343 
xiv. 3. I, p. 664; besides occasional 
allusions. For Appian see above, n. 2. 

4 Strabo often speaks of this 
“isthmus,” apparently after Erato- 
sthenes and Hipparchus, observing 
that some placed its northern extre- 
mity at Sinope, others more correctly 
at Amisus; see especially, besides the 
passages just cited, il. 1. 3, p. 68; 5, 
p: 695 10,-p. Yo; X1. 11.7, p. 519} xiv. 
5.24, p. 678; also Ps.-Scymnus, Perie- 
gesis 922-932. It so happens that 
Issus and Amisus, approximately the 
nearest point of the Huxine coast, 
hardly differ in longitude. Herodotus 
(iv. 38), to whom Asia Minor was not a 
‘‘chersonese”’ with an isthmus but an 
axrh, with equal fitness makes his dx77 
begin at Phasis, that is, not much less 
to the E. of Amisus than Amisus is 
to the E. of the Bosporus. 

5 ij, 28. Strabo (xii. 1. 3, Pp. 534) 
cites Herodotus for this term, and 
occasionally uses it himself. 
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in use the descriptive designation “ Asia within the Taurus’,” sug- 
gested by the great mountain barrier on the south-east. Any more 
or less level tracts that might occur between Taurus and the sea, 
together with the southern slopes and spurs of the mountain range 
itself, would thus be reckoned as part of “Asia without the Taurus,” 
that is, of the southern Asia to which Syria and Arabia belonged’. 
Accordingly Strabo always speaks of Pamphylia as well as of Cilicia 


? 


as “without the Taurus®*” About Lycia his language wavers: 


at first he more or less distinctly places it “within the Taurus*”; 


1 Strabo ii. 5. 31, p. 129, 7d sev mpos 
Tas dpkKTOUS veveuKds THS Hmelpou pépos 
Kadodow ol HANnves évrds Tod Tavpou, TO 
6€ mpds meonGplav éxrés ; Xli. I. 3, P- 534, 
oi dé vov [contrast Herodotus] ri évrés 
Too Tavpou kadodow Aclav, fuwoviuws TH 
bAn jrelpw Tabrnv “Actay mpooayopevov- 
res: Cf. Xi. I. 2, P. 4903 12. 1, P. 520. 
This designation occurs first, I believe, 
in Polybius (iil. 3. 4 f.; iv. 2. 6; 48. 3, 7, 
roff.; xxl. 11, 8; xxil. 7. 7), and nearly 
always in the form [7] émi rade rod 
"Acla being prefixed only 
in xxi. 14. 3), and therefore in Livy 
(XXXVli. 35. 103 45.143 55-53 XXXVili. 
8. 8 [Polybius defective]; 38. 4 [ditto]) 
the form is cis Tauwrum montem (with 
or without Asia). So also Appian, De 
Rebus Syr. 29, 38, and Dion Cass. Ixxi. 
23 (ra évrds Tod Tavpov) for the reign of 
M. Aurelius. Sometimes the Halys 
reappears with the Taurus as forming 
the boundary: so Strabo vi. 4. 2, p. 
287 (ris “Aclas of évrds “AXvos Kal Tod 
Tavjpou); XVil. 3. 25, p. 840; Appian, De 
Bello Mith. 62 (é&ddcavres 5 adrév 
[Antiochus], cai rov “AXw xalt Tadpoy 
atr@ Oéuevor THs &pxis Spov, Sylla being 
the speaker). 

2 The evidence given above suffi- 
ciently attests the importance which 
general usage assigned to the Taurus 
as a boundary. In the scientific geo- 
graphy of the Greeks the Taurus holds 
a still more imposing place, forming 
the central and dominant portion of 


Tavpov (7 


the physical line which was supposed 
to divide the habitable world from E. 
to W. (Strabo ii. 1. 1, p. 68; 31, p. 84; 
Be Ds SOnasent 4 Poil Los se siy Dealer 
EIvilo 2s) P4900); 12. Idle, e520 ts Cre 
Diod. Sic. xviii. 5; Pliny H.N. v. § 97 ff.) 
This peculiar function of the Taurus 
appears to have been taught under 
one form or another by Dicaearchus 
(Agathemerus i. 5, in C. Miiller, Geog. 
Graect Minores ii. p. 472), Eratos- 
thenes, and Hipparchus, as well as 
Strabo. See Bunbury, Hist. of Ancient 
Geography i. pp. 627 ff., 641; ii. pp. 
4, 276f.; who (i. p. 629) happily calls 
the Taurus the ‘‘fundamental parallel 
of latitude” for Eratosthenes. 

3 li. 5. 32, Pp. 130, Kal DUpor cal Kidexes 
ol re &\Nou kal of Tpaxewrar eyduevor, 
TeheuTator dé [sc. T&v éxTds TOD Tavpov] 
Ildudvdo: cf. § 31, p. 129; xi. 8. 1, p. 
510 etc. So also Diod. Sic, xviii. 6, é« 
6é Oarépov uépous [sc. on the S. of the 
Taurus]...Dupla 7) dvw Kkadoupévy kat 
ai ouvexets ratty mapadaddrrioc Kidcxla 
kal Ilaududla kat 4} Kothyn Zupla Kad’ jv 
 Powikn meprelAnmrat. Polybius xxii. 
27. 11 (misread or misunderstood by 
Livy xxxviii. 39. 17) mentions a dis- 
pute between Eumenes and ambassa- 
dors of Antiochus whether Pamphylia 
was on this or that side of the Taurus. 

4 ii, 5. 31, p. 129: ef. xi. 8. 1, p. B10. 
So also Polyb. xxii. 7. 7 (=Livy xxxvii. 
55-5); Diod. Sic. xviii. 5 (4 Iordixh 
kal ravrns éxouévn Avxla). 
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afterwards’ he describes “the littoral without the Taurus” as 
“occupied by Lycians and Pamphylians and Cilicians” ; and again?, 
on finally leaving Europe and Asia Minor, he identifies “the remain- 


> with “the countries without the Taurus 


ing countries of Asia’ 
except Cilicia and Pamphylia and Lycia”: but the inconsistency is 
explained by intervening remarks® to the effect that the range of 
Taurus does in fact extend westward, though at a lower elevation 
and with much complexity of form, even to the promontory opposite 
Rhodes ; and that a mountain ridge of Taurus shuts off the whole 
of Lycia from the district to the north. It would accordingly be 
only natural that, when Lycia and Pamphylia were united as one 
province, the entire provincé should be regarded as “without the 
Taurus.” Hence the provincial names in the list in the Epistle 
make a complete whole; and the addition of Cilicia, Pamphylia, or 
probably even Lycia, except in case of temporary political connexion 
with a province north of the Taurus, would have been as likely to 
introduce an incongruity as to give greater completeness. The list 
as it stands may to all appearance be truly said to include the 
whole of Roman Asia Minor, if we may apply the later name to 
the corresponding but not identical territory marked out by the 


limits best known to the first or second century. 


The order of names in the list has long attracted attention, 
being supposed by many to supply an argument in favour of 
Babylon as against Rome, as the place where the Epistle was 
written. Starting from the fact that Rome is in the west, Babylon 
in the east, it is easy to elicit evidence from the order of names, 
provided that no account is taken of any other geographical fact 
relating to the two cities. The first name is that of Pontus, which 
lies to the east, and the last names are those of Asia and Bithynia, 
the westernmost of all the regions named. This collocation, so far 
as it has force at all, is obviously adverse to the claims of Rome. 
But similar geographical considerations are no less adverse to the 

1 xiv, I. I, p- 632): ef. 3. 1, p. 664. 3. 8, p. 666: cf. i. 2. 10, p. 21 (7a dkpa 


2 xv, I. I, p. 685. Tod Tavpou ra mepl ri Avxtav), 
3 xi. 12. 2, p. 5203; Xiv. 2. 1, Pp. 651; 
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claims of Babylon. Babylon lies to the south as well as to the east 
of Asia Minor, and the northernmost region of Asia Minor is 
Pontus. The next two names in the list add to the incongruity : 
the order Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia is an exact inversion of the 
order which would present itself to a writer looking mentally 
towards Asia Minor from Babylon’. The appeal to geography 
therefore in this elementary form, that is, the appeal to mere 
position on the map, condemns Rome and Babylon alike: in other 
words, the arrangement of the list must be either accidental or 
dependent on some different principle. 

An absolutely fortuitous collocation, such as would be produced 
by shaking up the names in a bag and drawing them out at random, 
may be dismissed at once as impossible: in the absence of a 
principle consciously followed, the arrangement would obey un- 
conscious promptings of association, and in such a matter association 
itself would be mainly the product of antecedent arrangements of 
some intelligible kind. Now it is at once obvious that a writer not 
following an order determined by some special intention would be in 
the highest degree unlikely to set down the province of Asia where 
Whether from an 
external or a purely Christian point of view, Asia would under such 


it stands in the Epistle, neither first nor last. 


conditions assuredly demand a more dignified place, alike in its own 


name and in that of Ephesus. A second difficulty arising out of 


the position of Pontus and of Bithynia in the list will come before 


us presently in another shape. There is therefore a presumption 


that the very peculiar order of the list must have been dictated by 
some definite motive or occasion. 


What this occasion must have been, as regards its essential 


point, has been divined by Ewald’. For some reason or other the 


1 So far as Cappadociais concerned, 2 f. 


“‘Wahrscheinlich ging, nach der 
this remark needs no comment. The 


I, 1 gewahlten reihenfolge der 5 lander 


interposition of Galatia is less obvious; 
but it holds good for the first century, 
and indeed to a certain extent for the 
second century, as will be seen pre- 
sently. 

2 Sieben Sendschreiben des N.B. pp. 


zu urtheilen, die nachste schiffsge- 
legenheit mit welcher dies schreiben 
befordert werden sollte, an eine hafen- 
stadt in Pontos: von dort sollte es 
dann weiter verbreitet werden, und so 
schliesst sich 1, 1 an Pontos richtig 
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Epistle itself was to enter Asia Minor by a seaport of Pontus, and 
thence to make a circuit till it reached the neighbourhood of the 
Nor can there be much doubt what the reason 
Silvanus, “the faithful brother,” “through whom” the Epistle 


was written’, was charged, we may naturally infer, with the duty 


Euxine once more. 
was. 
of conveying it to its several destinations. We cannot tell why he 
proposed to land in Pontus. For all we know it may have been his 
native land, or he may on other private grounds have had occasion 
to go there, for his own affairs or those of others. Such an imme- 
diate cause of his voyage would be quite compatible with his under- 
taking a long subsequent journey to visit the principal congregations 
of Asia Minor, for the sake of placing in their hands the circular 
epistle from St Peter, and of cheering them under their trials by 
his own presence as a representative of the apostle. 

This explanation of the order of the list is remarkably confirmed 
by a circumstance which has strangely escaped attention. Pontus 
and Bithynia stand at opposite ends of the list, although they 
together formed but a single province, the title of which combined 
both names; and a separation of the two names in an enumeration 
of provinces would have been highly improbable, unless it were 


actually prescribed by some adequate external cause?; while an 


nach siidwest Galatia, doch dann holt 
die reihe Kappadokien im osten und 
Asia im westen nach, um wieder mit 
dem nordlichen ktistenlande Bithynia 
westlich von Pontos zu schliessen.”’ 
Footnote : ‘‘waredagegen das schreiben 
nach der ganz grundlosen meinung 
neuerer von dem wirklichen Babel im 
tiefen siidosten in bewegung gesetzt, 
so miisste die reihenfolge der 1, 1 
genannten 5 lander eine ganz andere 
seyn, mit Kappadokien anheben u.s.w.” 
As Ewald (pp. 3, 73) refused to see in 
v. 12 any evidence that Silvanus was a 
personal envoy and the bearer of the 
Epistle, he naturally had recourse to 
the vague suggestion that a ship going 
to Pontus happened to afford the 
earliest opportunity for transmission. 


This suggestion fails to explain how 
the Epistle, after being landed, was to 
be made to travel round by a virtually 
indicated route till it came back to a 
region adjoining the region from which 
it started. 

Tt 1 Pet. va12. 

2 The only instance of such a sepa- 
ration which I have been able to find 
is apparently due to a stonecutter’s 
negligence. An inscription at Ancyra 
(CIL iii. 249 = Wilmanns 1290= Le 
Bas- Waddington 1794) to one L, Didius 
Marinus describes him inter alia as 
PROC + FAM + GLAD + PER« ASIAM + BITHYN « 
GALAT + CAPPADOC + LYCIAM « PAMPHYL + 
CILIC * CYPRVM* PONTVM+ PAFLAG, The 
regions over which the procuratorship 
of the imperial school of gladiators 
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associated journey beginning with the one region and ending with 
the other would exactly fulfil this condition. 

What then was the port by which Silvanus was to enter Asia 
Minor with the Epistle? 


must trace the chief variations of territorial arrangement in the 


In order to answer this question we 


regions bordering on the Euxine to the east of Bithynia during the 
time with which we are concerned. This is the more necessary, 


? 


because the “Pontus” of the early Empire, as it appears in most 
books and maps, is a pure anachronism. 

The Bithynian kingdom became a Roman province in B.C. 75 or 
74 by bequest of Nicomedes III. This province received a small 
but important augmentation by conquest in B.c. 65, when the retreat 
of Mithradates left the greater part of the kingdom of Pontus in the 
hands of Pompey and his army. It was thought prudent to make 
over the regions east of the Halys, and also the inland part of 
Paphlagonia, to various friendly local chieftains. But the maritime 
part of Paphlagonia was annexed to the Roman dominions, and 
under the name Pontus was added as a second department to the 
recently formed province of Bithynia. In the designations of 
Roman provinces it is always to this Paphlagonian littoral, slightly 
lengthened to the east, or else to a part of it, that the name Pontus 
exclusively belongs. 

Other portions of the old kingdom of Pontus did indeed even- 
tually carry the name incorporated in their designations: but these 
were not provincial designations, and the districts themselves had 
The first 


of these districts consisted of a short piece of seacoast in and about 


nothing to do with the province “ Pontus and Bithynia.” 


the delta of the Iris, immediately to the east of the provincial 


Pontus, together with a great extent of country in the interior to 


extended are in geographical order, so southern series; they were probably 


that Pontus and ‘‘Paphlagonia” (the 
adjoining district inland, see p. 171) can 
hardly have been intended to stand 
after Cyprus at the end, while all the 
other names are in natural sequence 
from W. to E. in a northern and a 


omitted in their proper place by acci- 
dent, and inserted as a postscript 
to the list when the stonecutter dis- 
covered the omission. The monument 
was erected by a financial procurator 
BITHYNIAE * PONTI e PAFLAG, 
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the south and south-west, with two important inland towns, Amasia 
and Comana. In B.c. 7 it was annexed to the Empire under the 
name Pontus Galaticus, being joined to the province of Galatia, 
not to provincial Pontus: in the same year inland Paphlagonia, 
that is the whole tract to the south of provincial Pontus, was 
likewise annexed to the Empire and joined to Galatia under the 
name Paphlagonia. Meanwhile all the remaining or eastern part 
of ancient Pontus was left outside the Empire as a vassal kingdom 
under Polemon and his family till a.p. 63, when Nero took posses- 
sion of it, and made it an additional district of Galatia under the 
name Pontus Polemoniacus: its most important towns were Tra- 
pezus (Trebisond) on the coast and Neocaesarea in the interior. 
The reason why these two districts were joined to Galatia rather 
than to Cappadocia, which had been annexed and formed into a 
province in A.D. 17, was doubtless that Cappadocia was for military 
purposes dependent on the legate of Syria. Frontier troubles 
however induced Vespasian in or about 4.D. 70 to provide Cappa- 
docia with legions of its own, and to place it under a consular 
legate instead of a procurator. Either at this time or soon after- 
wards it became the custom to entrust to the same legate the 
government of both Galatia and Cappadocia; and this practice 
lasted, though not without at least one interruption, till about the 
end of the century, or perhaps later. Early in the second century 
the two provinces were again separated ; and a rearrangement was. 
made, probably at the same time, by which Pontus Polemoniacus 
and Pontus Galaticus were transferred to Cappadocia from Galatia, 
which, as will presently appear, received some compensation on the 
seacoast to the west. 

This sketch will suffice to show the relations of the tract of 
country familiarly associated with the name “Pontus” to the 
Roman provinces of Asia Minor, at the three principal dates to 
which the Epistle has been referred. At the beginning of Nero’s 
reign Pontus Galaticus formed part of the province of Galatia ; 
while the region to the east was not yet Roman soil. In the latter 


years of Nero’s reign, from 63 onwards, both regions were alike 
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within the Empire, and alike included in Galatia. At some early 
year of the second century, perhaps not later than the third sup- 
posed date of the Epistle, they were shifted to Cappadocia, another 
province named in the list. Throughout they are treated as ap- 
pendages to more important regions. It may be added that they 
contain no towns that can be named with the towns of provincial 
Pontus as likely places to contain Christian communities even as 
late as Trajan’s reign, still less as likely ports for Silvanus to 
land at. 

We must now return to the province “Pontus and Bithynia.” 


p) 


Its eastern department called “ Pontus,” as constituted in B.c. 65, 
extended from Heraclea inclusive on the west to the Halys on the 
east. A generation later, apparently in B.c. 33, it was lengthened 
to the east, or rather south-east, to include the important town of 
Amisus. No further change of boundaries, so far as is known, took 
place for about a century and a half. At some time between Pliny’s 
administration in A.D. 111-113 and A.D. 150 or 160, probably in 
connexion with the transfer of Pontus Galaticus and Polemoniacus 
to Cappadocia, about three quarters of the Paphlagonian littoral, 
including such towns as Amisus, Sinope, and Abonoteichus, were 
taken from ‘“ Pontus” and added to Galatia. The remaining 
or western fourth, extending from a point a little eastward of 
Amastris to Heraclea, continued to form with Bithynia the province 
“Bithynia and Pontus.” This arrangement appears to have 
subsisted till late in the fourth century. 

Provincial Pontus had an importance altogether disproportionate 
to its area. It consisted virtually of a chain of Greek towns along 
the coast, the most considerable of which were Heraclea, Amastris, 
Abonoteichus, Sinope, and Amisus. Some of them, Sinope above 
all, had taken a leading part in the commercial enterprise which 
had been vigorously carried on in the Euxine from very early 
times ; and their names are of frequent occurrence in the confused 
history of the centuries immediately preceding the Roman oc- 
cupation. 


After successfully resisting the designs of Mithradates IV. in 
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B.C. 220', Sinope was taken by his son Pharnaces I. in 183°, and 
thus became a valuable accession to the Pontic kingdom. The next 
king, Mithradates V. or Euergetes, was assassinated there about 
120°, Apparently he had made Sinope the royal residence*; for 
his son, Mithradates VI. or Eupator, the best known of the name, 
was born and bred in it, and himself “treated it with special 
honour, and esteemed it a metropolis of the kingdom®.” Amisus, 
which stood next to Sinope in importance, received from him a 
similar distinction, He adorned it with temples, and built an ad- 
ditional royal quarter, named after himself Eupatoria®. Heraclea, 
after a long and energetic independence, during which it had more 
than once been the ally of Rome’, came into his power by treachery, 
apparently in 73°. The two or three following years saw all three 
They all 


suffered severely, notwithstanding the efforts of Lucullus to spare 


cities besieged and at length taken by the Romans. 


Sinope and Amisus: Heraclea found in Cotta a less merciful 


conqueror. But prosperity soon returned. Sinope® doubtless 
shared in the benefits of the restorative policy by which Pompey 
When Mithradates 


died in 63 at Panticapaeum in his Bosporene kingdom and his son 


strove to heal the devastations of the war. 


Pharnaces sent the body to Pompey, he received it at Amisus and 


1 Polyb. iv. 56. See Clinton F. H. 
ili. p. 425. 

2 Strabo xii. 3. 11, p. 545, compared 
with Polyb. xxiv. 10 (=Liv. xl. 2. 6). 
See Clinton l.c. 

3 Strabo x. 4.10,p.477. On the year 
see Bunbury in Dict. G. R. Biog. ii. 
p- 10964; Clinton F, H. ili. p. 426. 

4 If indeed it had not already re- 
ceived this distinction under Pharnaces. 
Thus much is probably implied in the 
statement that Mithradates Eupator 
was buried ‘‘at Sinope in the royal 
tombs” (Appian, De Bello Mithr. 113), 
though the plural is not quite decisive. 

5 Strabo xii. 3. 11 (unrpdroAly re rijs 
Bacirelas drédaBev). If genuine, v7é- 
Aa Bev here can hardly mean anything 
but ‘‘esteemed.”” Murena was advised 


(in 83) to strike at Sinope as the royal 
residence, on the ground that if it were 
taken he would easily get possession 
of the rest of the kingdom (Memnon 
36 in C. Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. iii. 
Pp. 544): 

6 Strabo xii. 3. 14, Pp. 547; Appian, 
De Bello Mithr. 78 (Eiraroptav...Bact- 
Nea pyetro) ; Cicero, Pro leg. Man. 8, 
“Sinopen atque Amisum, quibus in 
oppidis erant domicilia regis, omnibus 
rebus ornata atque referta.” 

7 Kuhn ii. p. 140. 

8 So Bunbury in Dict. G. R. Biog. 
ii. p. 834n. The chronology of this 
part of the Mithradatic War is very 
confused. 

9 Streuber, Sinope (Basel 1855) p. 


99: 
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gave it a stately funeral at Sinope’. In 47 Sinope was captured by 
Pharnaces in the attempt to recover the Pontic kingdom: but his 
defeat by Julius Caesar was soon followed by its cession to Rome ; 
and after two years Caesar made it a Roman colony’. Strabo, 
writing under Tiberius in a.D. 18 or 19°, dwells much on the ad- 
vantages which nature and art had conferred upon it, its two 
harbours, its dockyards and “marvellous” equipment for the 
fisheries, its excellent walls, and its adornment with gymnasium, 
agora, and porticoes‘. About a century later we find Pliny corre- 
sponding with Trajan about supplying it with an aqueduct sixteen 
miles long®. To all appearance it continued under the Empire to 
be the greatest emporium for the vast trade of the Euxine. Though 
much of the commerce with farther Asia which had once flowed 
through Sinope was now diverted into other courses, the loss must 
have been far more than compensated by the increased commercial 
needs and activities of the Empire. 

Amisus must likewise have been a place of considerable wealth 
and importance, if we may judge from some incidents connected 
with its long siege by Lucullus about B.c. 73. His soldiers com- 
plained at one time that he did not press the siege with greater 
vigour, so that they might have the sacking of so ‘“‘ prosperous and 
rich a city®’” When at last it was taken by stratagem, and the 
governor set it on fire before seeking refuge in flight, and the torches 
of the Roman plunderers caused fresh conflagrations, Lucullus ex- 
claimed with tears that many times that day he had counted Sylla 
happy for his success in saving Athens, while he was now himself 
condemned by a cruel fate to bear the reputation of a Mummius’. 
A city that could thus be named with Athens and Corinth by 


1 Appian, De Bello Mith. 113; Plut. 3 See Bunbury, Hist. of Anc. Geog. 
Pomp. 42. ii. pp. 272 ff. 

2 Such legends as Colonia Julia Cabs By tie 
Felix occur on its coins. Compare 5 Plin. Epp. Traj. go (according to 


an inscriptionin Hamilton, Asia Minor the order of the ed. princeps, as re- 
App. no. 52-662. See also Streuber, stored by Keil). 

Sinope pp. 100-104; Marquardt pp. § Plut, Luc. 14. 

116n. 1, 357; Mommsen, Rém. Gesch. 7 Plut. Luc. 19. 

(ed. 7) ili. p. 555. 
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Lucullus must have been of no common dignity. The conqueror 
did his best to repair the ravages of his army, restoring most of the 
ruined buildings, welcoming back the fugitive inhabitants’, inviting 
other Greeks to settle in the city, and attaching to it a considerable 
territory’. He likewise bestowed on it the privileges of a “free 
city*,” doubtless regarding this as the most effectual mode of 
securing its fidelity to Rome. During the next forty years it 
underwent various changes of fortune, succumbing to the rule of 
several local potentates*, and twice restored to liberty, by Julius 
But the Empire brought 


lasting peace, and by. Strabo’s time® Amisus had recovered 


Caesar® and by Antony® or Augustus’. 


prosperity. The reality of the freedom enjoyed by the city is 
When 
a petition on behalf of its benefit clubs was forwarded by him to 


curiously illustrated in the younger Pliny’s correspondence. 


Trajan, the emperor acknowledged the binding force of the terms of 


alliance, notwithstanding his jealous hostility to associations in 


general’. 


A third town requiring consideration is Heraclea, in earlier 


1 Among the inhabitants taken 
prisoners was Tyrannion the gram- 
marian, who was honourably treated 
(Plut. 7b.; Suidas s.v.). Another ac- 
_ complished man of letters who was a 
native of Amisus was Hypsicrates, 
several times quoted by Strabo and 
others: his fragments are to be found 
in C. Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. iii. pp. 
493 f. 

2 Plut. ib.; Appian, De Bello Mith. 
83; Memnon 45. 

3 Such seems to be the meaning of 
Appian ib. (adrévouoy apie: rhv mow) : 
he attributes to Lucullus a desire to 
imitate Alexander, who was said to 
have restored Amisus to liberty and 
democracy, apparently on the ground 
that it had once received a colony 
from Athens. Plutarch ib. refers to 
the connexion with Athens, but is 
silent on the bestowal of liberty by 
Lucullus; so is also Memnon ib. (at 


least in Photius’s abridgement), who 
merely says olkerdrepov éxpijro. 

4 See the brief enumeration in 
Strabo xii. 3. 14, p. 547. 

5 Dion Cass. xlii. 48; Strabo l.c. 

6 So Marquardt p. 350 (referring 
to Eckhel D. N. V. ii. p. 349) on the 
ground that the era of the city proves 
its liberation to have preceded the 
battle of Actium. 

7 So Kuhn ii. p. 20, following 
Strabo’s (l.c.) definite statement, fr 
WrcvOepwOn marw pera Ta’ Axtiakd vad 
Katoapos tod ZeBacrob. 

8 Strabo L.c. 

9 Plin. Epp. Traj. 92. Pliny’s letter 
begins, ‘‘Amisenorum civitas libera et 
foederata beneficio indulgentiae tuae 
legibus suis utitur.” On civitates 
foederatae see Kuhn ii. pp. 14-33; 
Mommsen, Rém. Gesch. (ed. 7) ii. pp. 
381 f. 
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centuries a place of great importance, ruling over a large tract of 
country. Little is known of its condition under the Empire: one 
writer however calls it “a very great city’”; and its harbour” 
secured for it a large share in the extensive trade in cured fish 
Three other 


seaports, lying between Heraclea and Sinope, are specially named 


which had sprung up on the shores of the Euxine’*. 


with Heraclea in connexion with this trade*, Tium, Abonoteichus, 
and Amastris, the last-named being a handsome and well-built 
town® with two harbours'®, and “ metropolis” of Pontus’. 

Any one of these six towns may possibly have been the gate 
through which Silvanus was expected to enter Asia Minor : but, if 
a choice is to be made, there can be little doubt that Sinope stands 
out before the rest. It was probably the most important in all 
respects, certainly in commercial activity®. Its merchant vessels 
carried not only fish and various vegetable products of the rich 
slopes bordering on the Euxine, but iron, Sinopic earth, and not 
least timber for shipbuilding; and ships were built in its own 
docks®. As a Roman colony it would naturally have a specially 
free intercourse with Rome. 

Jews from Pontus are included in the enumeration of those 
who were present at Jerusalem at the first Christian Pentecost”. 
With this exception nothing is certainly known of them except 
They are the Aquila 


of the New Testament, “a Jew, a man of Pontus by birth",” to 


as regards two men, bearing the same name. 


1 Marcianus, Epit. Periplt 8 (in C. 
Miller, Geogr. Gr. Min. i. p. 569). The 
date of Marcianus himself is uncertain, 
the limits being the second and the 
sixth centuries: Menippus, the geo- 
grapher, whose work he abridged, was a 
contemporary of Strabo. L. Schmitz 
in the Dict. Geogr. i, p. to4g gathers 
that Heraclea under the Empire ‘‘re- 
mained a town of no importance” 
because the elder Pliny (H. N. vi. § 4) 
calls it an oppidum: but the usage of 
Pliny does not bear out the inference. 

2 Strabo xii. 3. 6, p. 5423 Arrian, 
Peripl. P, Eux. 13. 


> See Bliimner, Die gewerbliche 
Thétigkeit d. Volker d. klass. Alter- 
thums p. 42; Marquardt, Privatleben 
der Romer p. 421. 

* Aelian, De Nat. Animal. xv. 5. 

5 Plin. Epp. Traj. 98. 

§ Strabo xii. 3. 10, p. 544. 

7 “At least from the time of Trajan” 
(Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung i. 
Pp. 355 f.). 

8 See Bliimner p. 41 ff. 

° Polyaenus, Strateg. vii. 21. 2: cf. 
Diog. Laert. vi. 20. 

10 Acts ii. 9. 

1 Acts xviii. 2. 
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whom we must return presently; and Aquila the translator, a 
proselyte who lived in Hadrian’s reign and in some accounts appears 
as the emperor’s kinsman, likewise called a man of Pontus, and 
by one writer! said to come from Sinope. The presence of Jewish 
colonies in this region may also be reasonably inferred from the 
manner in which the epistle of Agrippa, as quoted by Philo’, 
describes them as sent forth even “to the remote Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
the chief parts of Asia as far as Bithynia and as the recesses of 
the Pontus.” Although “the Pontus” of the last phrase is doubtless 
not a region of land but the Euxine, and its “recesses” must be the 
eastern end of the Huxine, with the Cimmerian Bosporus and 
other inlets and bays on its northern side*, it is most unlikely that 


the intervening seaports would have no Jewish population‘, even if 


1 Epiph. De Mens. et Pond. 14, p. 
1yop. He likewise (17, p. 1720) 
deseribes Theodotion as ‘‘a man of 
Pontus, of the succession of Marcion, 
the heresiarch of Sinope” who em- 
braced Judaism. Irenmus (iii. 21, p. 
215 ed. Mass,) makes him an Ephesian 
proselyte. “ 

2 Leg. ad Gai. 36. 

3 This is Friedlénder’s (Darstellungen 
aus der Sittengesch, Roms iil. p. 611) 
and Schiirer’s (Gesch. des Jiid. Volkes 
ii, p. 499) interpretation of réy roi 
Tléyrov puyav, sufficiently justified by 
the Greek inscription (CIG 2114 bb) at 
Panticapaeum (Kertch) and the famous 
Jewish gravestones of the Crimea. 
But indeed the phrase is in itself in- 
appropriate to Pontus; and its true 
sense can be established from other 
passages; as Strabo i. 2. 10, p. 21, 
Jason’s expedition ¢v rm puxg Tod 
Ilévrov; 3. 2, p. 47, Avooxoupidda rv 
dy r@ 700 Wbvrov puxg (at the N.E. 
corner); Dionys. Orb. descr. 683, map 
6e puxov Tévrow...Kédyxor vorerdovor 
(and his commentator Hustathius re- 
peatedly, e.g. 7G rod Ilbvrov puxy iro 
700 Witelvov); Val. Max. iv. 6, ext. 3, 
quid latebras Pontici sinus scrutor ?: cf. 


HH, 


Memnon 54, 60 r&v mdoluw epevyov els 
ro, éovsrepa, Tod Iéyrov. 

4 On the other hand there is no real 
evidence for the supposed identity of 
the enigmatic Dapwdpyn of 1 Mace. xv. 
23, with Samsun, the name of a place 
14 miles from Amigus, still represented 
by a Turkish castle (Hamilton, Asia 
Minor i. pp. 289 ff.). A Samson in this 
region ig mentioned by Arab writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, a8 cited by J. D. Michaelis, It 
may be added that the name appears 
twice in Greek (Zappov, in G. Acro- 
polita, p. 14 [Migne P. G. exl. 997]; 
Ephraemius, Caesares, De Theodoro 
Lascari 7518) in reference to a some- 
what earlier time, the first years of the 
empire of Trebisond, about 4.p. 1204- 
1214: with these two exceptions it is 
absent from the Byzantine historians, 
if the Bonn indices may be trusted. 
Finlay however (Hist. of Greece [ed. 
1877], iv. pp. 3224.) describes Samsun 
as a fortified emporium built by the 
Turks, having commercial relations 
with the Greek town of Amisus. Fall- 
merayer indeed (Gesch. d. Kaiserthums 
v. Trapezunt p. 57) seems to imply 
that it had existed previously to 
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*Bithynia” was not meant to include, as often, the whole double 
Provinoe, 

To Pontus probably belongs the most important notice of early 
Christianity which comes to us from an external sowree, Those of 
Pliny's letters to Trajan which are concerned with the looal affairs 
of Pontus, as distinguished from Bithynia, stand near together 
towards the end of the correspondence’; and among them stands 
the letter consulting the emperor about the treatment of the 
“many” Christians “of every age, every rank, and both sexes,” not 
in “the towns only but in the villages and the country,” through 
whom the temples had come to be “ wellaigh deserted,” and “the 
sacred rites” to be “long suspended.” No certain determination 
of the locality seems however to be possible. A letter referring to 
Sinope’, and apparently written there, is followed by a letter 
referring to Amisus*; and this in its turn, after the interposition of 
a letter on a private matter, is followed by the long letter on the 
Christians, Then comes a letter apparently written at Amastris’ 
Among the remaining eleven letters the only ene in which a local 
reference can be recognised is about an application made to Pliny, 


apparently a little time before’, by a public official of Amisus. 


the Turkish occupation, tho eartiost 
possible date of which must be the 
latter part of the eleventh contury : 
but, even if this were ostablished, the 
total silence of Grook goographeors and 


corrupted name of a Spartan (ef, xii, 
MBE AN 20-23) the want of other 
authority is of little xoment, for few 
names are recorded out of dhe Spartan 


other writers would suggest that 
Samsun was at least of late origin, 
Moreover in the lst in 1 Macoabees 
all other names of places are in the 
aoousative with els; while all names 
of men, personal or geographical 
(Swapridraty), are like Sauyday in the 
dative, Doubtloss therefore the older 
oritios (Grotius excepted, who [OQp. i, 
p. 76o] preferred the [Clementine] 
Tatin reading Lampsaco, tor whiok 
however the better MSS, have Sar: 
samae) word right in their assumption 
that the true nominative was Sa 
Yduys, Which seoms to be the perhaps 


history of this period, the second 
Century BC, 

[Coda NV have Deveuons Cod. Ahas 
Vanya] 

* Por the evidence which shows the 
order of letters da his book to de 
chronological, see Momsen's essay 
Zur Ledensgesolighte des mweren 
Plindus da Hermes, Ri pp. 33-59. 

* See above, PR UTA 

* See above, Pp ups, 

* See above, pp r76. 

* Ep tra ‘The usnal perots and 
presents of Pliny’s preambles are here 
replaced by a series of tmpertects, 
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This order of the letters suggests that Pliny traversed the Pontic 
department of his province from West to East’, and that his letter 
about the Christians was written either from Amisus, at its eastern 
extremity, or from Amastris, almost at its western extremity, or 
from some intermediate point of his return journey to Bithynia, 
Sinope being by far the most probable of such intermediate 
stations”. 

The next glimpse which we obtain of Christianity in Pontus 
It was the birthplace of 


The harbour and commerce 


is distinctly connected with Sinope. 
Marcion®, whose father was a bishop‘*. 
of Sinope supplied him with the wealth which enabled him in his 
youth to make an offering of 200,000 sesterces to the Roman 


church’, for he was by occupation a ship-owner and ship-master’. 


1 Mommsen, ib., p. 58, points out in 
Ep. 67 an indication that Pliny was 
about to leave Bithynia for Pontus 
(‘quod ipse proficiscebar in diversam 
provinciae partem, ita officii necessitate 
exigente”); and in Hpp. 85, 86 further 
indications that he had just crossed 
the frontier, having had interviews 
with a commissioner employed in 

_Paphlagonia (Hp. 27) and then with 
an official of Pontus. He had been 
shortly before at Juliopolis in the 8.E. 
of Bithynia (Zp. 77), and he probably 
struck the coast at Tium, a little W. 
of Amastris. 

2 Mommsen, p. 59, suggests that its 
immediate reference was probably to 
Amisus or neighbouring localities: but 
it seems to me that the arrangement 
of the letters is equally favourable to 
all the three alternatives mentioned in 
the text. It is not even certain that 
Pliny reached Amisus, for the language 
of Ep. 92 would be equally natural if 
the libellus of the Amisenes were sent 
to him at Sinope. On the other hand, 
the application reported in Ep. rio, 
which seems to have been for some 
reason delayed (see above, p.178n.5), is 
likely to have been made on the spot; 
and Pliny’s progress was hardly likely 


Haereses 6 (il. p. 


to stop short of so important a place as 
Amisus. Renan (Origines v. pp. 475f.), 
accepting Mommsen’s suggestion with- 
out his guarded language, thinks it 
probable that Amastris was the scene 
of the last incidents that had moved 
Pliny to write; stating categorically 
that Amastris ‘‘was from the second 
century the centre of Christianity in 
Pontus.” The only evidence given is 
the epistle of Dionysius of Corinth 
described below (p. 180), together with 
a reference to the Synecdemus of 
Hierocles (p. 696, ed. Wesseling), which 
describes only arrangements three or 
four centuries later, and which more- 
over places not Amastris but Gangra 
at the head of the eparchy: the turning 
of a leaf reveals and explains the 
mistake. 

3 Epiph. i. 302 3B; Philast. 45. 

4 Kpiph. l.c.; Ps.-Tert., Adv. Omnes 
762 ed. Oehler). 
It is now recognised that these writers 
and Philaster have the lost Syntagma 
of Hippolytus as a common source. 

> Tert. Adv. Mare. iv. 4; De praesc. 
30. 

6 He is repeatedly called nauclerus 
by ‘Tertullian, a term apparently 
borrowed from the unknown Greck 
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One more notice meets us in the latter part of the second 
century!, Among the letters which Eusebius describes as addressed 
by Dionysius of Corinth to foreign churches was one which he sent 
“to the church sojourning at Amastris, together with the [churches] 
in Pontus,” partly on marriage and continence, partly on the duty 
of receiving back penitents after lapse and misconduct or even 
heresy®. It was written at the request of two persons who were 
named: the bishop was not one of them, and his name, Palmas, 
was mentioned only incidentally. These circumstances are suf- 
The letter 


was a reply to an appeal from individual Amastrians, though 


ficient to explain the prominence given to Amastris. 


Dionysius seized the opportunity to signify his opinion to the 


neighbouring churches, in which similar questions of discipline were 


doubtless agitated *. 


These scanty testimonies respecting Jews or Christians in 


Pontus at an early time’ contain nothing at variance with the 


authority whom Tertullian followed, 
for it is unknown in Latin till a later 
time except in Plautus and the 
comedian Caecilius, who doubtless 
borrowed it in like manner from the 
Greek comedies which they adapted. 
That Tertullian understood the term 
in its true sense is shown by his 
identifying it with navicularius, the 
proper Latin equivalent, and con- 
trasting it with the occupation of the 
first apostles (Adv. Mare. iy. 9): his 
reference to a collegium naviculariorum 
is amply illustrated by inscriptions 
(see the indices to Orelli-Henzen, 
lil. p. 174, Wilmanns, Exempla Inser. 
Lat. ii. p. 635). When Rhodon (in Eus. 
H. E. vy. 13. 3) calls Marcion a “sailor” 
(vairns), he is evidently speaking 
loosely, perhaps not without a touch 
of malice. 

1 Alexander, the prophet of Abono- 
teichos, half-way between Sinope and 
Amastris, is said by Lucian (Alex. 25: 
cf. 38) to have declared that ‘‘ Pontus 
was filled with atheists and Christians, 
who had the audacity to utter the 


worst calumnies about him.” Little 
stress however can be laid on a saying 
intended to evoke popular animosity 
against his Epicurean critics. 

2 Kus. H. LH. iv. 23. 6. 

3 It follows that we should not be 
justified in drawing any conclusions 
about the relative importance of the 
Amastrian church. It was not singled 
out by Dionysius, and its bishop was 
not responsible for the local applica- 
tion which came to Dionysius. 

4 No fresh element would be added 
by taking into account the slight and 
nowise characteristic notices of Pontic 
towns which occur in some legendary 
narratives of the preaching of St 
Andrew and St Peter; on which see 
Lipsius, Die apokr. Apostelgeschichten 
i. pp. 557 £., 570-588, 604 ff., 610 ff. 
The two most important as yet known 
are by Epiphanius Monachus (Cent. 
ix.: Hpiphanii Monachi...edita et ine- 
dita, ed. Dressel, pp. 45 ff.) and by an 
anonymous encomiast (Cent. viii. or 
later [Lipsius, p. 574]: not yet printed 
except a few extracts). It may here- 
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presumptions suggested by what is independently known respecting 


the towns of provincial Pontus and their inhabitants. 
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Any one of 
several seaports might without any improbability be the place where 
Silvanus proposed to land; while the name of Sinope is that which 
offers itself most readily if we wish to think of one rather than 


another. 


It may reasonably be assumed that the charge from St Peter 
was not the sole occasion of Silvanus’s voyage to Asia Minor: 
otherwise the choice of port would be hard to explain. The precise 
nature of the purpose which took him into the Euxine cannot be 
known: but indications of personal relations with which it may 
naturally have been connected are not wanting in the apostolic 
The Aquila of the New Testament’, a Jew before his 
conversion to the Gospel, was by birth a native of Pontus. Rome 
When St Luke 
describes him circumstantially as “having recently come from 
Italy” at the time when he was first found by St Paul at Corinth, 
and proceeds to give the reason, namely, “that Claudius had decreed 
that all the Jews should depart from Rome’,” we may be sure that 


he meant to mark him as having become in a strict sense a Jew 


writings. 


however apparently became his second home. 


Rome. If Aquila had been a mere visitor at Rome, a writer so 


little given to superfluous detail as St Luke would not have wasted 


572,579: the narrative in Kpiphanius 
is defective here) to have ordained 


after be found that Lipsius is right in 
deriving the whole story from lost 


“Gnostic” (I should prefer to say, 
Encratetic) Acts, probably dating from 
the second or third century: as regards 
much of the legendary history of the 
apostles his arguments are unanswer- 
able. But the Pontic part of the 
story, as at present known, shows 
none of the signs of such an origin; 
and at all events it has been manipu- 
lated too freely and probably too often 
to afford evidence for our purpose. 
Lipsius has apparently not noticed 
the coincidence of name between the 
Palmas whom St Andrew is said by 
the encomiast (as cited by him pp. 


bishop of Amastris and the Palmas 
bishop of Amastris mentioned in 
Dionysius’s letter (Hus. H. EH. iv. 23. 
6). It is doubtless conceivable that 
a piece of local knowledge from early 
times is preserved here: but it is more 
natural to suppose that the author of 
the narrative, or of this incident in it, 
had read Eusebius. 

1 [On Aquila and Prisca (Priscilla) 
see Hort’s Prolegomena to St Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans and the Ephe- 
sians, pp. 9 ff.] 

2 Acts xvill. 2. 4, 
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words in accounting for his being at one place of sojourning rather 
than another. On the other hand, on the probable supposition that 
many of his readers were already well acquainted with Aquila’s 
name, there were good reasons why his early settlement at Rome 
should interest them. Having once left Rome, Aquila and his wife 
apparently remained some years in the East. At all events they 
spent a year and a half at Corinth, during which time St Paul 
worked with Aquila at his handicraft’ ; they accompanied St Paul to 
Ephesus? ; they were left by him there on his departure for Jeru- 
salem ; and they were either séi// there or again there between two 
and three years later, when he wrote the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians*®. About a year afterwards however we find them again 
at Rome‘; for assuredly to Rome, not to Ephesus, the last chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans is addressed no less than the rest of 
the Epistle®. In the Second Epistle to Timothy they are found once 
more at Ephesus®; but the manner in which they are saluted contains 
nothing at variance with the supposition that they were paying a 
temporary visit to a city where they must have left many friends. 
This latest reference then does not interpose any difficulty in 
the way of supposing not merely that Aquila and his wife returned 
to Rome after their long stay in the East, but that Rome became 
once more their habitual home. If they were settled residents in 
the great city when they were driven forth by Claudius’s decree, it 
was natural that they should return when the danger had blown 
over ; not necessarily at the first moment of security, but when the 
private circumstances of their calling and the needs of the churches 
left them free to return. Nay, private and still more public con- 
siderations of these kinds might well suflice to lead them to choose 
Rome as their place of future habitual residence, even if they had 
made it no more than a halting-place before. Enough is recorded 


of their relations with St Paul to show how welcome to him would 


1 Acts xviil. 3, 11. printed in Bp. Lightfoot’s Biblical 
2 Acts xviii. 18. Essays (pp. 324 ff.); also Hort’s Pro- 
3 1 Cor. xvi. 19. legomena to St Paul’s Epistles to the 
4 Rom. xvi. 3. Romans and the Ephesians, pp. 51 ff.} 
5 [See Hort’s article in the Journal § 2 Tim. iv. 19. 


of Philology, vol. iii. p. 51 ff.; re- 
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be their presence in the great capital and their influence in the 
church which interested him so warmly, but which he had hitherto 
been unable to visit’. 

In the long list of his salutations to Christians at Rome the 
names of Prisca and Aquila stand first, with accessory language 
from which their position in the Roman church can to a, certain 
extent be safely inferred. Not merely were they “ fellow-workers” 
of St Paul; not merely had they risked their lives for his; but “all 
the churches of the Gentiles” gave them thanks as he did, evidently 
for similar acts of devotion; and they had a congregation in their 
house. The thanks thus emphatically conveyed must have been 
earned by services in which all the churches of the Gentiles had 
some special interest ; and this is just what could be rightly said of 
services rendered to the church of the central city of the Empire, 


2 


the mother and queen of ‘‘the Nations It is easy to imagine 
how many perils the little Christian community might escape 
through the devotedness of leading members having social influence 
in the city, and how often such devotedness could not be exercised 
without the gravest personal risks. The position of Aquila and 
Prisca in the Roman church is further marked by the fact that 
there was a congregation in their house, no similar statement being 
made as to any other of the many persons saluted in the following 
verses ; they had in like manner had a congregation in their house 
at Ephesus’. 

The inland route intended to be taken by Silvanus can within 
moderate limits be conjectured with tolerable certainty. Of the 
vast province of Galatia the part to be visited between Pontus and 
Cappadocia could be only Galatia proper, the Galatia of St Paul’s 


was not after his manner or in his 
spirit. On the contrary, having given 


1 Rom. i. 10; xv. 22 ff. 
2 The gratitude of the Gentile 


churches is here commonly assumed 
to be claimed by St Paul for the self- 
devotion of Aquila and Prisca in the 
preservation of himself as the apostle 
of the Gentiles. St Paul could magnify 
his office on due occasion and he had 
a true sense of his unique work for 
the Gentile cause: but surely to make 
a claim like this, in terms like these, 


utterance to his personal gratitude, he 
hastens to merge it in the universal 
gratitude; for the one spirit of self- 
devotion had been manifested in various 
acts. 

3 x Cor. xvi. 19. Elsewhere in the 
N.T. this language is used only of 
Philemon at Coloss@e (Philem. 2) and 
of Nympha at Laodicea (Col. iv. 15), 
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Epistles'. Ancyra its capital would be a convenient centre for 
communication with the other Galatian congregations ; and it would 
be reached without difficulty from any of the Pontic seaports by 
one or other of the routes which traversed the Paphlagonian hills. 
From Ancyra more than one road would lead to the Cappadocian 
Caesarea, either directly, or through Tavium, another mercantile 
town of Galatia proper’. Jews in Cappadocia are mentioned several 
times in rabbinical literature (comp. Acts ii. g); and it is morally cer- 
tain that Caesarea would be their chief place of resort: it was almost 
the only town of any magnitude in Cappadocia’, and it was the great 
emporium for the products of the interior of eastern Asia Minor. 
The proximity of Lycaonia on the 8.W. and Galatia proper on the 
N.W. would ensure the speedy formation of a Christian community 
in such a place. Having once reached Caesarea, Silvanus would find 
himself on the great road which ran westward to Ephesus through 
Apamea‘ (Celaenae). Reentering the province of Galatia he would 
pass through the midst of the Lycaonian and Phrygian churches, 
and so reach Provincial ‘‘ Asia” and the shores of the Aegean. 
He would then only have to pass northward through a region known 
to contain many Christians till at length he reached Bithynia, and 
either took ship at some Bithynian port or reembarked where he had 
landed; and so the circuit would be complete. In thus following 
by natural and simple routes the order of provinces which stands in 
the first sentence of the Epistle, Silvanus would be brought into 
contact with every considerable district north of the Taurus in which 
there is reason to suppose that Christian communities would be 
found. 


1 Gal. i. 2; 1 Cor. xvi. 1; see above need to deviate from the most direct 


p. 158 n. 5. 

2 The importance of Ancyra would 
naturally justify the slight divergence 
to the West which would be required 
in order to visit it. But if Silvanus 
were satisfied to communicate with 
the Western churches of Galatia 
through the medium of Tavium, a 
local emporium (éumépioy ray ravry, 
Strabo xii. 5. 2, p. 567) and a meeting 
place of several roads, he would not 


route between any of the Pontie sea- 
ports and Caesarea. The deviation 
would be greatest if the port were 
Amisus. 

3 Tyana was evidently of less im- 
portance. It lay too far to the south 
to come naturally into Silvanus’s 
course. 

4 This Apamea appears in Cic. pro 
Flacco 28 as a place inhabited by 
Jews, 
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Halys, The river, 165, 166n. 
Heraclea, 172 f., 175 f. 
Holiness, The, of God, 70 
Honour, Duty of showing, 146 f. 
Hope, 34, 66, 858. 

Hosea, i. ii., Se 

1D ( (139), 25 f. 

IDM, 25 £., 95 


Isaiah, m1 Isaiah, viii. 14, 121; xxviii. 
M2 eh 22). Xk VIN LO tds tls xd el t.. 
Ogiiinse xiii 2ot.) 15) get. ss RK Os 
5S; li, 13,845) [xi 6, 125. 

Israel, Position of, among the nations, 
58, 71, 116, 123f., 125, 156; language 
about, applied to Christians, 7, 14, 16, 
35, 124 ff, 


James St, Epistle of, reminiscences of, 
in x Peter, 5, 15, 41, 87, 92, 98, 99, 
102 f., 1455 ef. 94, 102, 133 

Jeremiah, 1. 5, 19; ili. 19, 72 

John St, Gospel according to, xiv. 1, 83; 
coincidence with, in 1 Peter, 45 

depdrevua, 109, 124 ‘ft 

es Kpisrds, 13, 20; 6 Kvplos Huar, 
30f. 


Lamb, The, an image of Christ, 77 ff. 
Levitical legislation, its moral purpose, 


70 

Lord’s Prayer, The, possible reference 
to, 73 

Luke St, Gospel according to, xvii. 30, 
44 


Lycaonia, 158 

Lycia, 162 ff., 166f. 

Nads, 128; Aads els wepiroinow, 127 

AoyiKds, Loo ff. 

Abyos, g2f. (Aeod), 122; 
pjua, gf. 

AvTéouat, 41 

hurpow, 75, 78 Ff. 


compared with 


Malachi, ili. 17, 127 

Maleficus, 135 

Marcion, 179 

Matthew St, Gospel according to, v. 16, 
1363; V. 48, 703; Xxvili, 19, 18 

Mediation, Idea of, 114 

Messiah, see Xpiorés, Glorification 

papalvw, 36 

paprupopat, 53 

paras, 75 

pévo, 96 

Megaias, 6 Mecolas, 52 

yh, with participle, compared with ov, 
45 
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Mealyvw, 36 
Muxés (ol rod ILdvrou pvxoi), 177 0. 


Nero, 141; persecution under, 2 
Numbers, vi. 24 ff., 25 

vnpew, 65 

vov, with aorist, 58 


Order, The, of names in the Salutation, 
17, 167 ff. 

éXlyov, 40 

doris, 133 ' 

ov, with participle, compared with su%, 
45 

obpavol (ovpavds), 37, 62 

obrws, 143 

ws, 77> 95 


wore, 85 


Pamphylia, 162, 164, 166f. 
Paphlagonia, 158, 170 f. 
Perfect participle, force of, 36f., 87; 
contrasted with aorist, 131 
Persecution, 1 ff., 25, 41, 46, 135 f. 
mee St, First Epistle of, ili. 2, 136; 
. 6, 713 lil. 16f., 135, 1433 iv. 4, 
tact lv. 12, ae We Ivy LUG this 10% 
TAA SV an U2 67 
Phrygia, 158 n. 
Pliny, Letters to I 
Pontus, 17, 17o ff. 
Predestination, Relation of, to Divine 
foreknowledge, 20 
Present, force of, 109; participle, 37 f., 
47, 66, 743 imperative, 146 
Prophets (prophecy), 7, 48—58 
Psalm, xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 9, 103 f.; ev. 15, 
523 CX. 1, 303 Cxviil., 119 f. 
Purpose, The Divine, all-embracing, 123 
ma Onua, 54 
mapakiTTw, 62 ff. 
mapentOnuos (and kindred words), 15 f., 
132, 156 
mdpouxos, 16, 132, 1553 
Taporkew, 155 
mas, 98 
mar pomrapddoros, 76 
TELpao MOS, 41 
mepréxer (mrEptoxy), 114 
mepirolynots (mrepimocéopct), 127 
Tlérpos, 152 
Tliciévos (adjectival form), 158 u. 
TLOTEVW, 45 
mlaris, 38, 47, 81 ff. 
mrs (mecrol), 14, 81 ff. 
mvetua, mv. dyov, 21, 52f., 61; 7O my. 
Xpiorod, 52 
mvevmarucds, 110 f. 
motklXos, 41 
motos, compared with ris, 51 
mpbyvwcts (mpoywwoKw), 19, 80 
MpomapTUpouat, 53 , 


‘rajan, 178 


Taporkia, 743 
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mpocépxomat, 104f., 155 

mpoonruTos, 7414. 1541.3; mpoonduTedw 
(wpoondvrevors), 155 D. 

mpbaKkoppa (rpooKkdmTw), 121 

tmpoopépw, 111 

pavepow, 80 

pépouat, 66 

Pbelpw (diapd., karapd.), 36 

Pova, 99 

pradergia, 89 

Piyow, 144 

ppoupéw, 38 

Pox, 38, 48, 87, 134 


Readers of the Epistle, Jews or Gentiles, 
7,16, 69, 75f., 87 £., 94, 96, 105 

Readings, Various, 34, 36, 41, 42,45, 47> 
55, 60, 72, 74; 81, 89, 90, 92, 93, 90, 
98, 102, 103, 108, 10g, 114, 115, 118, 
I1Q, 122, 131, 136, 139, 1443 cf. 158 n., 
16T n. 

Redemption, 78 f., 79 f. 

Resurrection of Christ, 34, 84 

Romans, Epistle to the, i. 1 ff., 18; vii. 
22 ttn 3os Ville 28,9005 1X Xl a 
LIS) 1X 33.8 TO, Ts Xl, Tettes MOO; 
tro f.; xili, 1—6, 139, 141 ff.; xvi. 
3 f., 83; reminiscences of, in 1 Peter, 
5, 44, 64, 68, 74, 100, II0, 116, 121, 
122 eU2R OL 2 O30 38 Lo Ove 2 

pavriopds, 22 ff. 

piwa, compared with dédyos, 93, 96 f. 


Sacrifices, Spiritual, rrr f. 

Septurgint, Text of the, 93 f., ro4, 107, 
DUO} EP 007, 121, 15.5 124 125. 130, 
154 ff. 

Servant of Jehovah, The, 84 

Silvanus, 6, 17, 169 ff., 181-184 

Sinope, 17, 172 ff., 176, 178, 179 

Social duties, 138 ff. 

Sprinkling with blood in O.T., 23 
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Stone, Metaphor of the, 104 ff., 117 ; 

Suffering, 25, 38, 41, 46, 51, 543 of 
Messiah, 57; see also Xpiorés 

Syria and Cilicia, 159 ff. 


bap, 127 

Laupduy (1 Mace. xv. 23), 177 n.- 
oapkikds, 133 

cdpt, 94, 1333 Taoa odps, 95 
Diwwy, 151 f. 

oKxavdadov, 121 

oTmopa, QI 

OTPATEVOMaL, 133 

Dumewy, 152 

svoxnuatifoua, 68 

gwrnpla, 38, 48, 103 


Taurus, ‘‘Asia within (without) the 
Taurus,’ 166 and n. 

Testing, Metaphor of, 43 

Theodotion, 177 n. 

Thessalonians, Second Epistle to the, 
reminiscence of, in 1 Peter, 21 

Tium, 176 

Trinity, The Holy, 17 f. 

Tyana, 184 n. 

IWIN, 75,132, 1548. 

Téxva, 67 

TENOS, 47 

TlOnut, 116, 123 

TU, 44, 117 f. 

thutos, 76, 107 f. 

tls, compared with trofos, 51 

TO Bé\nua TOD Oeod, 143 

Ovola, 112 


bmakon, 22, 68, 87 f. 
Umepéxw, 141 
bmdxpiots, 98 
UmoTdoooual, 139 


Enpatvw, 95 
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